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Our recognition of this War as ours, our participation in it, spontane- 
ous and voluntary as it is, determines absolutely once for all that we have 
passed from the status of the protected colony to that of the participating 
nation. The protected colony was rightly voiceless; the participating 
nation cannot continue so. The hand that wields the sword of the Empire 
justly holds the sceptre of the Empire; while the Mother Country alone 
wielded the one, to her alone belonged the other. When as to-day the 
nations of the Empire join in wielding that sword, then must they jointly 
sway that sceptre—The Hon. C. J. Donerry, Canadian Minister of 
Justice, at Toronto. 


THE public must be getting slightly impatient of reiterated 
reminders that in this matter or that we are approaching 
the ‘ parting of the ways.’ But reiteration, though it may pro- 
voke rejoinder, does not impair the strength of facts. By 
general consent there has been, in these last months, an awaken- 
ing of the national conscience, a readiness, even an anxiety, 
to go into the confessional and to make amends for national 
negligences and backslidings. There is some danger lest the 
crank should exploit this prevailing mood to the advantage of 
his own peculiar hobby. No such suspicion can, however, 
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attach to the impressive warning uttered, a few weeks ago, by 
Lord Milner. Speaking at the Royal Colonial Institute he said : 


It does not follow that because the Dominions have played up so 
splendidly in the War which they had no part in declaring, they would be 
equally ready to endorse a peace which they would have no share in 
making and had never been consulted: about. 


He reminded his hearers that the existing constitutional 
position of the Empire is ‘a very peculiar not to say a pre- 
carious ’ one. 


The Dominions are liable to be involved and as a matter of fact are 
involved in the most terrible and momentous experience which can befall 
a nation, a great war, without having any share, any control, or voice 
whatever in the policy which led to that result. This is absolutely unsound 
and in the long run impossible. It is contrary to all the traditions and 
most-deep-seated political instincts of our race.’ 


Lord Milner’s warning was neither academic nor inoppor- 
tune. On the contrary, it was high time that someone in his 
position—some one of the very few English statesmen who can 
command the ear not only of people in this country but of 
Englishmen oversea—should call attention to a danger which, 
if unheeded, may involve the Empire in irretrievable disaster. 
And that, pre-eminently, for two reasons. We have had plenty 
of warnings against the folly of dividing the bear’s skin before 
the bear is killed. But not content with this, there are some 
among us who, doubtless with the best intentions in the world, 
have raised a protest aginst dividing the bear’s skin at all. It 
should be our part, they urge, te prove the purity of 
our motives in waging the present War by definitely repudiat- 
ing the idea of territorial aggrandisement, and even, as far as 
we ourselves are concerned, of financial indemnity. I do not 
know that even the unco’ guid suggest that a similar act of 
abnegation should be recommended to our Allies; and if it 
were only insular Britain that was involved in the War such 
counsels of perfection might perhaps be followed without much 
difficulty or danger. But Germany has, since the 4th of August 
1914, been at war not with Great Britain and Ireland only but 
with the British Empire, and with the British Empire she will 
continue to be at war until a definitive peace is concluded. In 
the territorial settlement after the War the Overseas Dominions 
are vitally interested, and we have no right, even for the sake of 
maintaining our altruistic virtues, to be virtuous and generous 
at the expense of the sister-nations. It is well, therefore, that 
the Dominions should have a definite and authoritative assur- 


2 Speech at the Royal Colonial Institute, March 25, 1915. 
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ance that no settlement shall be made, or even contemplated, 
without consultation with them. 

There is, however, another reason why Lord Milner’s warning 
was opportune. A good deal of misconception has already arisen 
from the curt announcement recently made in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. It will 
not be forgotten that, according to the resolution adopted by 
the Conference of 1907, meetings of the Imperial Conference 
were thenceforward to be quadrennial. A Conference accordingly 
met in 1911 and another is due during the present summer. On 
the 5th of February, however, Mr. Harcourt, in answer to a 
question, made the following statement: ‘In consultation 
with all the Dominions it has been decided that it is undesirable 
to hold the normal meeting of the Imperial Conference this 
year.’ 

No one will be disposed to quarrel with this decision. Neither 
Ministers at home nor the Premiers of the Dominions have 
leisure just now for the work of an Imperial Conference of the 
normal type. But, in order to remove the possibility of mis- 
apprehension, Mr. Harcourt’s announcement ought, surely, to 
have been accompanied by an assurance, that even if the normal 
Conference were unavoidably postponed, it was the intention of 
the Home Ministry to take counsel with the Dominion Govern- 
ments as to the terms of the after-war settlement.” Had the 
Colonial Secretary taken this course he would have set at rest 
questionings and suspicions which, in the circumstances, are 
not merely natural but inevitable. For what is the present 
position of the self-governing Dominions in the Imperial 
Economy ? 

II 


Precisely four years ago, on the eve of the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1911, I was permitted, in the pages of this Review, to 
call attention to the glaring anomaly which characterised, and 
still unfortunately characterises, the relations between the 
Mother Country and the self-governing Dominions.* I then 
recalled the fact that no less than thirty years ago the Right 
Hon. W. E. Forster had, through the same medium,* lent the 
weight of his great authority to a similar complaint. To grant 
to the Colonies complete domestic autonomy, but at the same 
time to deny to them any official or effective voice in foreign 
policy is, as Mr. Forster had argued, to rely on contradictory 

2 Since the above words were written Mr. Harcourt has made a further, 
fuller, and more satisfactory statement to the House of Commons. 
Cf. infra, pp. 981-2. 

* ‘Why Halt Ye?’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1911. 

‘<Imperial Federation’ and ‘A Few More Words on Imperial Federation,’ 


Nineteenth Century, February and March 1885. 
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principles of government. Australia, in particular, had recently 
discovered, to her grave and perhaps permanent detriment, how 
serious were the disabilities under which, in these respects, the 
Colonies laboured. The Australian and New Zealand Colonies 
were at that time profoundly chagrined by the action or rather 
the inaction of the Colonial Office, then under the unimaginative 
rule of Lord Derby, in reference to New Guinea and the Samoan 
Islands. Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Service; at that time 
Premier of Victoria, had lately given vigorous expression to the 
sentiment prevailing in the Australasian Colonies. He com- 
plained, and justly, that despite the concession of ‘responsible’ 
government to the greater Colonies the Imperial authority still 
remained, as regards foreign policy, ‘ to all intents and purposes 
an unqualified autocracy.’ 

Subjects of this part of the Empire [he insisted] may be deeply 
interested in the action or it may be the inaction of the Imperial 
authorities, but they have no voice or vote in those Councils of the 
Empire to which Her Majesty’s Ministers are responsible. 


Autonomous in domestic matters, the Dominions still occupy, 
in reference to external affairs, the position of ‘ outside petitioners 
to the Colonial Office.’ Nor did Service seek to disguise the 
fact that ‘the weakness of this position has at times been most 
disadvantageously apparent and its humiliation keenly felt.’ 

Two years later the first Colonial Conference assembled. 
The precise moment (1887) was perhaps suggested by the coin- 
cidence of the Jubilee celebrations ; but many other things con- 
tributed to the momentous decision taken by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. In prorqguing Parliament in 1886 the Queen gave 
expression to a sentiment which was very generally entertained : 


I am led to the conviction that there is on all sides a growing desire 
to draw closer in every practicable way the bonds which unite the various 
portions of the Empire. I have authorised communications to be entered 
into with the principal Colonial Governments with a view to the fuller 
consideration of matters of common interest. 


The Queen’s conviction was doubtless inspired by the wave 
of Imperial sentiment which was at the moment sweeping over 
the country. The bungling of the Gladstone Government in 
regard to New Guinea and Samoa; the enthusiasm evoked by the 
participation of Colonial troops in the recent Egyptian compaign ; 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill and the 
great Unionist victory in 1886; the ‘ splendid isolation ’ of Great 
Britain in European diplomacy; the seizure of Penjdeh by 
Russia and the anticipated attack upon India; and, not least, 
the devoted labours of the once-derided Imperial Federation 
League, then at the zenith of its influence both at home and in 
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the overseas Dominions—all these and other things tended to 
stimulate Imperial patriotism. The Government wisely seized 
the occasion, thus obviously presented to them, for a step forward 
in the development of Imperial unity. 

With characteristic caution the subject of Imperial Federa- 
tion—indeed of constitutional relations—was expressly excluded 
from the agenda of the 1887 Conference. In their letter of in- 
vitation the Government had expressed the opinion that ‘ it 
might be detrimental to a more developed system of united 
action if a question not yet ripe for practical decision were now 
to be brought to the test of a formal examination.’ The same 
point was taken by Lord Salisbury in his opening address. 

Notwithstanding this prudent embargo it was impossible to 
conceal the dissatisfaction of some of the greater Colonies with 
the anomalous and humiliating position im which they were 
placed. Mr. Deakin in particular, speaking on behalf of the 
Australasian colonies, gave courteous but caustic expression to 
their sentiments : 


We have observed with close interest the discussion that has taken 
place in the Mother Country upon the question of a spirited foreign 
policy. There are some of us who live in hopes to see it a vital issue in 
the politics of Great Britain as to whether there shall not be a spirited 
Colonial policy as well; because we find that other nations are pursuing 
a policy which might fairly be described as a spirited Colonial policy. 
One has only to turn to the despatches which have passed between this 
country and the Australian Colonies upon the subject of New Guinea 
and the New Hebrides, and to compare them with the despatches published 
in the same Blue Book, taken from the White Book of the German Empire, 
and with the extracts of despatches issued by the French Colonial Office, 
to notice the marked difference of tone. The despatches received from 
England, with reference to English activity in these seas, exhibited only 
the disdain and indifference with which English enterprise was treated 
in the Colonial Office, and by contrast one was compelled to notice 
the eagerness with which the French and German statesmen received 
the smallest details of information as to the movements of their traders 
in those particular seas, and the zeal with which they hastened to support 
them. .. . We hope that from this time forward Colonial policy will 
be considered Imperial policy; and that Colonial interests will be con- 
sidered and felt to be Imperial interests; and that they will be care- 
fully studied, and that when once they are understood they will be most 
determinedly upheld.* 


The language is restrained but the sentiment is unmistake- 
able. Nor was the Conference allowed to close without a more 
specific reference to the constitutional problem. At the conclud- 
ing session Sir Samuel Griffith, as ‘the oldest actual Minister 


* Report of Conference, pp. 24-25, quoted ap. Jebb’s The Imperial Conference 
—a valuable work of reference from which many of my citations are taken, 
and to which I desire to acknowledge my obligations. 
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present,’ gave expression to a thought which, on this historic 
occasion, was in many minds: 


I consider that this Conference does comprise what may perhaps be 
called the rudimentary elements of a Parliament; but it has been a 
peculiarity of our British institutions that those which have been found 
most durable are those which have grown up from institutions which 
were in the first instance of a rudimentary character. It is impossible 
to predicate now what form future Conferences should take, or in what 
mode some day further effect would be given to their conclusions, but I 
think we may look forward to seeing this sort of informal Council of 
the Empire develope until it becomes a legislative body, at any rate a 
consultative body, and some day, perhaps, a legislative body under 
conditions that we cannot just now foresee. 


Ten years were destined to elapse before the Conference met 
again in the capital of the Empire. But from the point of view 
of Imperial solidarity, the interval was not wholly unfruitful. 
In 1894 a Conference met at Ottawa and dealt mainly with 
questions of Imperial communications and commerce. More 
important than the Ottawa Conference was the fact that on the 
formation of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry, in 1895, the leader 
of the Liberal-Unionist wing in the House of Commons 
selected as his post the Secretaryship of State for the 
Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain’s accession to the Colonial Office 
must be regarded as one of the significant political events in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Ever since his rupture 
with Mr. Gladstone on the Home Rule question Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mind had been moving steadily towards the pro- 
ject of Imperial unification. In this intellectual evolution he 
was avowedly influenced by the example of Germany. 


We have [he said, speaking at the annual dinner of the Canada Club 
in 1896] a great example before us in the creation of the German Empire. 
How was that brought about? You all recollect that, in the first instance, 
it commenced with the union of two of the States which now form that 
great Empire in a commercial Zollverein. They attracted the other States 
gradually—were joined by them for commercial purposes. A Council, 
or Reichsrath, was formed to deal with those commercial questions. 
Gradually in their discussions national objects and political interests 
were introduced, and so, from starting as it did on a purely commercial 
basis and for commercial interests, it developed until it became a bond 
of unity and the foundation of the German Empire.° 


On the same text Mr. Chamberlain preached to the Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire which met in London 
in 1896. 


If we had a commercial union throughout the Empire, of course there 
would have to be a Council of the Empire. ... Gradually, therefore, 





* Foreign and Colonial Speeches, ap. Jebb, i. 306. 
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by that prudent and experimental process by which all our greatest 
institutions have slowly been built up we should, I believe, approach to 
a result which would be little, if at all, distinguished from a real 
federation of the Empire.’ 


In 1897, when representatives from every part of the Empire 
had come together in London for the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s ‘Diamond’ Jubilee, another Colonial Conference 
assembled under the presidency of the Colonial Secretary. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s opening address marked an epoch in the history 
of imperial copartnership. It was incomparably the boldest and 
frankest utterance to which colonial statesmen had ever been 
treated by a responsible Minister of the Crown. At Ottawa there 
had been no discussion of the constitutional problem, and the 
Home Government had been represented by Lord Jersey, an ex- 
proconsul, who was politically opposed to the Liberal Ministry 
which, in 1894, was in office in England. The London meeting 
of 1897 was on a totally different plane, and in no respect was its 
enhanced significance more marked than by the position assigned 
to the constitutional problem by the President of the Conference. 


I feel [he said] that there is a real necessity for some better machinery 
of consultation between the self-governing Colonies and the Mother 
Country, and it has sometimes struck me—I offer it now merely as a 
personal suggestion—that it might be feasible to create a great council of 
the Empire to which the Colonies would send representative plenipo- 
tentiaries—not mere delegates who were unable to speak in their name, 
without further reference to their respective Governments, but persons 
who by their position in the Colonies, by their representative character, 
and by their close touch with Colonial feeling, would be able upon all 
subjects submitted to them to give really effective and valuable advice. 
If such a council were created it would at once assume an immense 
importance, and it is perfectly evident that it might develop into some- 
thing still greater. It might slowly grow to that Federal Council to 
which we must always look forward as our ultimate ideal.* 


No resolution was adopted or even proposed on the subject 
so near to the heart of the President, though the Report testifies 
to the fact that among some of the Colonial Premiers there was 
a strong feeling ‘that the present relations could not continue 
indefinitely.’ 

Five years later (1902) the Conference again met in London 
under the same presidency. During the interval a great crisis in 
the history of the Empire had matured and been successfully 
surmounted. The wonderful loyalty displayed by the Dominions 
during the South African war; the deep chord of sympathy and 
solidarity touched, in every part of the Empire, by the passing 


" Foreign and Colonial Speeches, ap. Jebb, i. 310-311. 
® Ibid. i, 322. 
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of the great Queen ; the crowning of her son, coincident with the 
assembling of the Conference of 1902, might well have inspired a 
statesman less imaginative than Mr. Chamberlain with excep- 
tional hopefulness as to the immediate future. Much of the dis- 
cussion turned upon the question of preferential trade within 
the Empire—a project to which the Colonial Secretary gave his 
enthusiastic support. But this is not the point with which this 
article is concerned. On the constitutional issue Mr. Chamber- 
lain was explicit: he again avowed his own desire for ‘a real 
council of the Empire to which all questions of Imperial interest 
might be referred,’ and at the same time he threw out a frank 
suggestion to his Colonial colleagues. 


If you are prepared, at any time, to take any share, any proportionate 
share, in the burdens of the Empire, we are prepared to meet you with 
any proposal for giving to you a corresponding voice in the policy of the 
Empire. 


Of exceptional interest, in this connexion, was the resolution 
actually adopted by the Conference of 1902. The text of the 
Resolution is as follows : 


That so far as may be consistent with the confidential negotiations of 
treaties with foreign Powers, the views of the Colonies affected should be 
obtained in order that they may be in a better position to give adhesion 
to such treaties. 


The principle is very cautiously affirmed, but its significance 
is enhanced rather than impaired by the delicate consideration 
shown towards the susceptibilities of the Foreign Office and the 
Home Government generally, and by the obvious apprehension 
of the difficulties with which questions of foreign policy are 
necessarily surrounded. None the less is it clear that the self- 
governing Dominions were at last coming within sight of the goal 
discerned, in the far-off days, by Sir James Service and Mr. 
W. E. Forster. At last they were acknowledged to have some 
interest in the foreign policy of the Empire of which they were 
constituent parts. The acknowledgment did not so far, it is 
true, amount to much ; but it was valuable as a beginning. 

Another important step was taken by the Conference of 1902 
towards the regularisation and definition of the constitution of 
the Conference itself and the periodicity of its meetings. Future 
Conferences were to be held, ‘ as far as practicable, at intervals 
not exceeding four years,’ and questions of common interest 
were to be considered ‘as between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing Colonies.’ 

Before the time came for the meeting of the next Conference 
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Mr. Chamberlain had ceased to be Colonial Secretary, and it fell 
to his successor, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, to summon it. In doing 
so Mr. Lyttelton, himself an ardent disciple of his predecessor, 
made an important suggestion. In his view the time had come 
for transforming the ‘Colonial Conference’ into an ‘ Imperial 
Council,’ which should possess a continuous existence maintained 
by the creation of a supplementary commission and a permanent 
Secretariat. Tentatively though the suggestion was put for- 
ward, it excited some apprehension in Canada, but before the 
Conference met in 1907 the Unionist Government had fallen, 
and the presidency devolved upon a statesman, experienced, 
courteous, and businesslike, but eminently unimaginative, the 
Earl of Elgin. 

Nevertheless, the Conference of 1907 marked some definite 
progress along the path which we are endeavouring to retread. 
Undaunted by the obvious lowering of the Imperial temperature, 
and notwithstanding the expressed hostility of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Colonial representatives unanimously reaffirmed 
the famous ‘ Preference’ resolution of 1902. They also made a 
determined attempt, on the lines indicated by Mr. Lyttelton’s 
despatch, to emancipate the ‘Conference’ from the control of 
the Colonial Office. The bureaucratic instincts of the ‘ Office’ 
were, however, too strong for the young Dominions, and the 
effective parts of the resolution as ultimately adopted ran as 
follows : 


That it will be to the advantage of the Empire if a Conference, to be 
called the Imperial Conference, is held every four years, at which ques- 
tions of common interest may be discussed and considered as between 
His Majesty’s Government and His Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions beyond the seas... . That it is desirable to establish a 
system by which the several Governments represented shall be kept 
informed during the periods between the Conferences in regard to matters 
which have been or may be subjects for discussion, by means of a per- 
manent secretarial staff, charged, under the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, with the duty of obtaining information for the 
use of the Conference, of attending to its resolutions, and of conducting 
correspondence on matters relating to its affairs. 


Three points which I have italicised in the text are worthy 
of note: (i) the term ‘ Colonial’ has been definitely and finally 
abandoned in favour of ‘ Imperial’; (ii) Dominion ministries are 
for the first time referred to as ‘His Majesty’s’; and (iii) the 
proposed permanent Secretariat was still to be associated with 
the ‘ Office.’ 

The third point represents, as I have hinted above, a victory 
for the British bureaucracy. On the second there was an in- 
structive and significant debate, indicative of the desire of the 
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Dominion Executives to be regarded as co-ordinate in status 
with ‘ His Majesty’s Government ’ at home, and as, equally with 
its members, ‘ Servants of the King.’ The wording, as eventu- 
ally adopted, was a rather clumsy but not insignificant compro- 
mise. Four years later Sir Wilfrid Laurier was able to claim 
that the discussions of 1907 ‘ were productive of material and 
even important results,’ and it is interesting to note that in his 
opinion the most important of those results was ‘ to substitute 
for the kind of ephemeral Colonial Conferences which had taken 
place before a real Imperial system of periodical Conferences 
between the Government of His Majesty the King in the United 
Kingdom and’ (the precise phrase is noteworthy) ‘ the Govern- 
ments of His Majesty the King in the Dominions beyond the 
seas.’ ° 

One other point in the proceedings of 1907 demands notice. 
As in 1887, the Australasian delegates were gravely »erturbed 
by the proceedings of the Foreign Office in regard to the p:vblems 
of the Pacific. In 1906, after years of wobbling indecision, the 
British Government had suddenly, without consultation with the 
Commonwealth or with New Zealand, concluded with France a 
Convention in regard to the New Hebrides. The whole transac- 
tion exhibited a flagrant disregard for the susceptibilities and 
interests of the people most closely concerned, and aroused 
bitter and just indignation amongst them. To this feeling 
Mr. Seddon, one of the most stout-hearted and whole-minded 
Imperialists, gave vigorous expression only a few hours before his 
lamented death (June 1906). 


The Commonwealth and New Zealand Governments are incensed at 
the Imperial Government Conference fixing conditions of dual pro- 
tectorate in the New Hebrides without first consulting the Colonies so 
deeply interested. The Imperial Government calls upon us now for advice 
upon what is already decided, making our difficulties very great. The 
entire subject is of vital importance to the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. We ought to have been represented at the Conference: If 
anybody had been there for us who knew anything about the subject, the 
result would have been very different. Whoever represented Britain, 
French diplomacy was too much for them. I cannot honourably say 
anything further, my hands and tongue are tied by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but I wish I had the power of Joshua to make the sun stand still.” 


Mr. Seddon’s last message to the Empire was re-echoed in 
the speech of Mr. Deakin at the Conference of 1907. That 
speech ** deserves to be recalled and carefully pondered at the 
present juncture. In it he referred to ‘the indifferent attitude 


* Minutes of Conference of 1911, Cd. 5745, p. 24. 
%° Cf. Minutes of Proceedings, Cd. 3523, pp. 548-560. 
1 Drummond, Life of R. J. Seddon, p. 365, ap. Jebb, op. cit. ii. 269-270. 
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of statesmen in this country to British interests in the Pacific’ ; 
to the time now past when ‘the anxiety of public men in this 
country was to avoid under any circumstances the assumption 
of more responsibilities and a great willingness to part with any 
they possessed’; to a feeling—‘an exasperated feeling’ thus 
created in Australia—‘ that British Imperial interests in that 
ocean have been mishandled from the first’; to the gross bung- 
ling of the Home Government in regard to New Guinea and 
the New Hebrides; to the misrepresentation of the Australians 
as a ‘ grasping people,’ the truth being that ‘ it is not a series of 
grasping annexations that we have been attempting, but a series 
of aggravated and exasperating losses which we have had to sus- 
tain’; and finally to the scandalous treatment of the Common- 
wealth in reference to the conclusion of the New Hebrides 
Convention. Mr. Deakin revived the memory of unfortunate 
incidents only, as he said, ‘as warnings for the future and 
in order to explain the feeling that exists.’ To the indict- 
ment of the Home Government’s procedure—their ‘take it or 
leave it’ attitude—there was in reality no answer. Speeches 
such as Mr. Deakin’s, so admirable in restraint, so grave in 
substance, may well make one despair of the Colonial Office, 
or any other office in London, ever learning wisdom in regard 
to the concerns of the Empire. The blunder made by the 
Gladstone Government in 1884 was, with singular fidelity to 
discredited precedent, repeated by the Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry in 1906, and Mr. Harcourt, it would appear, has been 
within an ace of again repeating it in 1915. It is to be hoped 
that Lord Milner and Mr. Fisher have between them contrived 
to save him from so colossal a blunder. 

The mere possibility of its repetition gives additional point 
to the attempt made by New Zealand, at the Conference of 1911, 
to put the constitutional arrangements of the Empire upon a 
less unsatisfactory footing. With this laudable intention Sir 
Joseph Ward, the New Zealand Premier, moved a resolution 
which (as amended in the course of the debate) ran as follows : 


That the Empire has now reached a stage of Imperial development 
which renders it expedient that there should be an Imperial Council of 
State, with representatives from all the self-governing parts of the Empire, 
in theory and in fact advisory to the Imperial Government on all ques- 
tions affecting the interests of his Majesty’s Dominions oversea. 


The atmosphere of the 1911 Conference was, from an Im- 
perial standpoint, unquestionably ungenial ; the audience to which 
Sir Joseph Ward addressed himself was unsympathetic, not to 
say actually hostile; he was not proof against the frequent and 
trenchant interruptions of the British Premier, and the speech 
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with which the motion was introduced quite failed to do justice 
to its immensely important theme. Sir Joseph seemed to be 
constantly shifting his sails to catch any breeze that might be 
passing, and he shifted them with conspicuous ill-success; the 
only result was to make the course of his argument curiously un- 
steady. The New Zealand Premier’s motion found no support, 
even from Australia, and but for the courteous demeanour of the 
President and the members of the Conference it might almost 
have been said solvuntur risu tabulae. Sir Joseph Ward, if 
not laughed out of court, was certainly left in splendid isolation. 
Mr. Asquith himself took refuge, more suo, in a constitutional 
non possumus. 


Sir Joseph Ward’s proposal... would impair if not altogether 
destroy the authority of the Government of the United Kingdom in such 
grave matters as the conduct of foreign policy, the conclusion of treaties, 
the declaration and maintenance of peace, or the declaration of war, 
and, indeed, all those relations with foreign Powers, necessarily of the 
most delicate character, which are now in the hands of the Imperial 
Government, subject to its responsibility to the Imperial Parliament. 
That authority cannot be shared, and the co-existence side by side with 
the Cabinet of the United Kingdom of this proposed body—it does not 
matter by what name you call it for the moment—clothed with the 
functions and the jurisdiction which Sir Joseph Ward proposed to invest 
it with, would, in our judgment, be absolutely fatal to our present system 
of responsible government. . . . We cannot, with the traditions and the 
history of the British Empire behind us, either from the point of view 
of the United Kingdom or from the point of view of our self-governing 
Dominions, assent for a moment to proposals which are so fatal to the 
very fundamental conditions on which our Empire has been built up and 
carried on.** 


From a debating point of view Mr. Asquith was able to 
score an easy victory over a not too redoubtable antagonist ; but 
the edge of his argument was a good deal blunted by a communi- 
cation which he made to the Conference in the first sentence of 
his speech. He had, as he informed them, received a memorial 
from something like three hundred members of the Imperial 
House of Commons ‘ belonging to various parties in the State’ 
in the following terms : 

We, the undersigned Members of Parliament, representing various 
political parties, are of the opinion that the time has arrived to take 
practical steps to associate the oversea Dominions in a more practical 
manner with the conduct of Imperial affairs, if possible, by means of an 
established representative council of an advisory character in touch with 
public opinion throughout the Empire.* 


It is obvious therefore that, for once, the House of Commons 
was prepared to move faster than the Imperial Conference, 


12 Minutes of Conference, Cd. 5745, p. 71. 8 Ibid. p. 71. 
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though it is true that the memorial of the House of Commons 
was in general terms, while Sir Joseph Ward attempted, with 
indifferent success it must be admitted, to descend to particulars. 
The truth is that the constitutional resolution did not, in 1911, 
have a fair chance, and, in the circumstances, it is regrettable 
that it was moved. The sole consolation is that Sir Joseph 
Ward did not press his motion to a division, for he would have 
been left in a minority of one: a position which would have 
reflected the merits of the debate, but not those of the resolution. 

Deplorable as was the issue of the constitutional debate, the 
Conference of 1911 will remain for ever memorable in the history 
of Imperial unity by reason of the survey of the foreign policy 
of the Empire, communicated in private to the members of the 
Conference by Sir Edward Grey. 

Hitherto [as Mr. Fisher admirably expressed it] we have been nego- 
tiating with the Government of the United Kingdom at the portals of 
the household. You have thought it wise to take the representatives of 
the Dominions into the inner counsels of the nation and frankly discuss 
with them the affairs of the Empire as they affect each and all of us. . . . 
I think no greater step has ever been taken or can be taken by any 
responsible advisers of the King. 


No outsider can possibly estimate the value of the confidential 
communication made by the Foreign Secretary to the delegates 
from the Dominions. But it is safe to surmise that the magnifi- 
cent outburst of loyalty displayed in 1914 by the Dominions, 
their instant and apparently almost intuitive apprehension of the 
points at issue in the European War, must have been due, in 
no small degree, to the precise and accurate grasp of the Euro- 
pean situation obtained, at first-hand, during the Conference of 
1911. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the immediate effect of 
Sir Edward Grey’s intervention in the discussion of the Declara- 
tion of London was to stimulate and emphasise the desire of the 
Dominions that they should be taken into consultation in regard 
to the conclusion of Treaties. The precise procedure is instruc- 
tive. On the 1st of June Mr. Fisher moved: ‘ That it is re- 
gretted that the Dominions were not consulted prior to the 
acceptance by the British delegates of the terms of the Declara- 
tion of London. . . .’ Upon that motion Sir Edward Grey 
spoke,’ and on the 2nd of June the Conference resolved : 


That this Conference after hearing the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs cordially welcomes the proposals of the Imperial Government, viz. 





4 This speech, which will be found in Minutes of Proceedings, Cd. 5745, 
pp. 103-115, is quite distinct from the general survey of foreign affairs made 
in camera to the Committee of Defence. 
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(a) That the Dominions shall be afforded an opportunity of consultation 
when framing the instructions to be given to British delegates at future 
meetings of the Hague Conference, and that Conventions affecting the 
Dominions provisionally assented to at that Conference shall be circulated 
among the Dominion Governments for their consideration before any such 
Convention is signed ; (b) that a similar procedure where time and oppor- 
tunity and the subject-matter permit shall, as far as possible, be used 
when preparing instructions for the negotiation of other International 
Agreements affecting the Dominions. 


The discussion itself was on a high plane, and in the course 
of it very serious objection was taken to the autocratic procedure 
of the Home Government in reference to Treaties which vitally 
concern the interests of the Dominions. Even General Botha, 
who throughout the Conference invariably spoke with character- 
istic modesty and marked consideration for the Home Govern- 
ment, was constrained, on this matter, to express his 


profound conviction that it is in the highest interest of the Empire that 
the Imperial Government should: not definitely bind itself by any promise 
or agreement with a foreign country which may affect a particular 
Dominion, without consulting the Dominion concerned, 


The sentiments of General Botha were the sentiments of all 


the self-governing Dominions. But if the Dominions were thus 
concerned in 1911 about Treaties in general, and the Declaration 
of London in particular, how would they be likely to regard an 
attempt to make terms of peace, at the conclusion of the present 
War, without consultation with the ‘ participating nations’ of 
the Empire? 


III 


It has seemed advisable to trace, in something of detail, the 
growth of the idea of Imperial copartnership in foreign affairs, 
in order to enforce the conclusion to which I desire to obtain 
assent. The conditions of world-politics have changed with 
amazing rapidity during the last quarter of a century. Even 
at the date of the first Colonial Conference (1887) the Pacific 
Colonies were resentful of the constitutional arrangements under 
which they were excluded from all share in the foreign 
policy of the Empire, indeed from all first-hand knowledge of 
the course of Imperial diplomacy. If such exclusion was intoler- 
able to the growing democracies in 1887, how much more so, 
when, owing to the development of means of communication, the 
area of world-politics has notably contracted; when the Pacific 
communities find themselves in close contact with Western 
Powers ; when the progress of the Yellow races has introduced 
a new problem of great complexity into international and even 
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into domestic politics; when, by repeated Conferences, the 
Dominions have gained larger experience of affairs, and when, 
by local federations or unifications, they have themselves attained 
a more important and more assured status in the Imperial 
Economy. 

All this, however, might have been affirmed with accuracy 
twelve months ago. But will anyone pretend that things stand 
to-day, even as they stood in July 1914? Reference has already 
been made to the superb response made by the Overseas 
Dominions and Dependencies to the call of Imperial patriotism. 
If there was one thing more than another upon which our 
enemies counted confidently, it was upon the defection of the 
Dependencies and the indifference of the Dominions. The whole 
world knows to-day how little the issue has corresponded with 
the forecast. Canada has to-day over 100,000 men under arms, 
and there are more, if called for, to come. ‘Two hundred and 
three hundred thousand men, if that many are needed,’ said Sir 
Robert Borden, ‘ will be Canada’s contribution to the defence 
of the Empire.’ In Canada itself there is only one fear and one 
criticism, that the Dominion Government has been too dilatory 
in the despatch of the contingents. To that criticism, said Sir 
George Foster, speaking a few days ago at Toronto, 


there is just one answer. Lord Kitchener knows how many he wants, 
when he wants them, and how he proposes to handle them, and it has 
been left entirely in his hands. When he asks for them they will be 
ready. He is the man who calls, and we are the people who are ready 
to answer his call. Just so long as the calls follow each other, just so 
long will Canada answer the calls in obedience to country and 
Empire.’ 


And the quality of the troops is as fine as the quantity is large. 
Nor has Canada given only of her sons. She has sent munificent 
gifts to England, and has afforded succour to our suffering Allies. 
Australia is not behind Canada. Some 40,000 troops have already 
left her shores, and she has undertaken to send drafts of 3000 
men every two months. The latest message from Sydney 
(April 15) states : 


At the reassembling of the Federal Parliament Mr. Fisher, the Prime 
Minister, said that the unchangeable policy of the Government was to 
train, equip, and transport to the seat of War every available man.** 


More notable still: the Australian Navy has already taken its 
share in the superb work achieved by British Sea-Power. It has 
defended the Australian coasts from the attacks of German 
cruisers; it has helped to keep open the trade routes of the 


15 The Times (‘From our own correspondent’), April 14, 1915. 
18 Ibid, April 16. 
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Empire; it has covered the New Zealand Expedition to Samoa 
and the Australian Expedition: to New Guinea; and to it has 
fallen the honour—most happily and appropriately—of inflicting 
the coup de grdce upon the notorious commerce-raider the 
Emden." In Canada and Australasia nothing has been more 
remarkable than the unanimity of Imperial sentiment. In 
South Africa it has been otherwise, and if there is one subject of 
King George who has deserved better of his Empire than another 
it is General Louis Botha. History alone can record at what 
sacrifice of personal feelings, with what single-minded and 
simple devotion to duty that great soldier and great statesman 
has accomplished the task of saving South Africa to the Crown 
and the Empire. Nor has the great Dependency of India lagged 
behind the self-governing Dominions in its conception of duty 
to the Empire of which it forms one of the brightest ornaments. 

To the world at large all these things have long been known, 
and a knowledge of them would now appear to be penetrating 
Germany itself. A few weeks ago there appeared in Der Tag— 
a Berlin publication—a remarkable article. 





We have been mistaken [it confessed] in many of our calculations. 
We thought that all India would rise and rebel at the first sound of 
guns in Europe, and now we see thousands and ten thousands of Indians 
fighting with the British against us. We thought that the British Empire 
would fall to pieces, but the British Colonies are more closely united 
to the Mother Country than they have ever been before. We awaited a 
victorious rising in British South Africa, and we have seen only a 
fiasco.** 


The extent of German miscalculation should be the measure 
of our own gratitude. Not that the Dominions look for gratitude. 
They take the ‘finer and truer view that the Dominions are 
not so much helping England as sharing in a fight for their own 
existence.’ ** This is indeed the naked fact. Unless and until 
England is at peace, the whole Empire must be at war; and if 
that war be with a first-class Power it must needs be a war for 
the very existence of the Empire. 

The more clearly this truth is apprehended the more impera- 
tive will it appear not merely that no tactlessness should impair 
the solidarity of sentiment between the scattered members of the 
British family, but that no effort should be spared to avoid even 
the appearance of bureaucratic exclusiveness or aloofness. The 
sacrifices made during these last months by the Dominions, the 


17 For further details cf. the valuable reports from Canada and Australia 
respectively to the Round Table for March 1915. 
18 Quoted from the Petit Parisien by the Paris correspondent of The Daily 


Mail (March 28, 1915). 
1 The phrase occurs in an admirably instructive despatch from their 


Australian correspondent to The Times (March 27, 1915). 
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sacrifices which will indubitably be demanded of them in the 
months to come, give them a clear right, apart from all con- 
siderations of policy, to three things: (i) to continuous informa- 
tion in regard to the course of British diplomacy ; (ii) to a definite 
voice in the negotiation and conclusion of treaties in general ; 
and (ili) to a substantial share in the conduct of negotiations pre- 
paratory to the ‘ Peace’ treaties in particular. 

This is the minimum for which the Dominion Governments 
may legitimately look, or rather it is the minimum which should 
be spontaneously offered to them by the Imperial Executive. 

Can this minimum be guaranteed without replacing the 
existing constitutional machinery? It is impossible to conceive 
anything finer than the temper exhibited at this crisis by the 
leading statesmen of the Colonies. ‘ What the British Govern- 
ment considers to be the correct thing is good enough for my 
Government. That is all,’ said Mr. Fisher recently, ‘I have 
to say.’ It is a magnificent spirit; but the fact that it exists 
renders it the more imperative that no avoidable strain should be 
imposed upon loyalty so trustful and spontaneous. 

Is there no danger of the Imperial Cabinet presuming too 
far upon the generosity of the Dominions? 


I cheerfully fall in [wrote Mr. Fisher to Mr. Harcourt on February 15] 
with the decision not to hold the Imperial Conference this year, though 
I have not been able [the italics are mine] to convince myself that the 
reasons given for postponing were sufficient. 


Interviewed on the 15th of April, after Mr. Harcourt’s 
supplementary statement to the House of Commons on the 14th 
of April (see note supra, p. 967), the Premier of the Common- 
wealth said ‘It is something to know that the Dominions will 
be consulted when peace is restored, but my advice is do not wait 
for that time if an earlier meeting is possible.” This is indeed 
acquiescence, but it tends to prove that the danger to which I 
have alluded is not wholly imaginary. Nor can any impartial 
observer maintain that the attitude of the Colonial Secretary 
satisfactorily fulfils the minimum conditions enumerated above. 
On the 5th of February the House of Commons was curtly told 
that there would be no ‘normal’ meeting of the Imperial 
Conference this year. Nine weeks later it was tardily informed 
that the intimation as to the postponement of the Conference 
was accompanied by an assurance that it was the intention of 
the Imperial Government to consult the Dominion Premiers 
‘most fully and, if possible, personally when the time arrives to 
discuss possible terms of peace.’ Why was the knowledge of 


20 The Times, April 16. 
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this valuable assurance withheld from the House of Commons 
on the 5th of February? And, though valuable, is it sufficient? 
Mr. Fisher is plainly still unconvinced, and I confess to sharing 
his lack of conviction. 

It is unfortunately impossible, in this connexion, to ignore 
the bad record of the Office which Mr. Harcourt represents. 
However sincere the cordiality of individual officials, the ‘ Office ’ 
has not outlived or overcome the pernicious habit of regarding 
the Colonies as children to be humoured or even occasionally 
spoilt, but not to be treated with complete confidence, not to be 
entrusted with full information, least of all to be considered as 
responsible partners in the Imperial concern. 

Nor can we, again in the same connexion, get away from the 
statement of Mr. Asquith, already quoted.** The authority of 
the Imperial Government, ‘ subject to its responsibility to the 
Imperial Parliament,’ cannot be shared ; to it exclusively belong 
“such grave matters as the conduct of foreign policy, the con- 
clusion of treaties, the declaration and maintenance of peace... .’ 
As a lucid and logical exposition of the accepted constitutional 
conventions, Mr. Asquith’s statement was, of course, unexcep- 
tionable. Does he still adhere to it? If so, how is it to be 
reconciled with the assurance recently given by his colleague 
at the Colonial Office to the Premiers of the self-governing 
Dominions ? 

A much more important question remains to be answered. 
How is Mr. Asquith’s exposition of constitutional doctrine to 
be reconciled, on the one hand, with the facts of the new situa- 
tion, on the other, with the views recently expressed by re- 
sponsible statesmen and publicists in the Dominions? One 
striking expression of Colonial opinion is prefixed to this article. 
‘We have passed from the status of the protected colony to that 
of the participating nation. The protected colony was rightly 
voiceless; the participating nation cannot continue so.’ So 
spake Mr. Doherty at Toronto.” Australia speaks in similar 


accents. 


After all [wrote the Times correspondent in Australia] the War will 
not be over till peace is made; and in making peace British statesmen 
will have to represent the Dominions. Is it not worth while, say thought- 
ful men here, ‘ for British statesmen to acquaint themselves beforehand 
with Dominion ideas? All departmental precedent, no doubt, is in 
favour of settling everything in London first and then telling the oversea 
Briton what has been devided without his knowledge; but it is not 
the department’s fault that the Empire still holds together, and this is 
the heaven-sent time for scrapping their precedents (Times, March 27, 


1915). 


22 * Canada,’ ap. Round Table, March 1915. 
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Even more direct was the address of the Canadian Premier 
to the students of McGill University : 


You young men [he said] will certainly see it when the men of 
Canada, of Australia, of South Africa, and of the other Dominions will 
have the same voice in these questions [foreign relations and ‘those ques- 
tions of alliance and understandings which in the end must determine 
the issues of peace and war’] as those who live in the British Isles. 


And again at Winnipeg Sir Robert Borden said : 


. . . It is impossible to believe that the existing status, so far as it 
concerns the control of foreign policy and extra-Imperial relations, 
can remain as it is to-day. All are conscious of the complexity of the 
problem thus presented, but no one need despair of a satisfactory solution, 
and no one can doubt the profound influence which the tremendous events 
of the past few months and those in the immediate future must exercise 
upon one of the most interesting and far-reaching questions ever presented 
for the consideration of statesmen.” 


These are not the utterances of irresponsible and exuberant 
rhetoricians, but the emphatic warnings of sober-minded and 
experienced statesmen. 

Have the statesmen and the people of the home-land taken 
them sufficiently to heart? The history of the recent past is 
replete with unheeded warnings. In order to enforce its lessons 
I have, in this article, retold a twice-told but too easily forgotten 
tale. The moral is obvious. What the Dominions desire, and 
have a right to demand, is to be allowed to receive and to impart 
continuous information as to the progress of events and the 
course of diplomatic negotiation in regard to them. Had there 
been anything like continuous information on both sides, it is 
impossible to believe that Lord Derby could have committed the 
blunder in regard to New Guinea in 1884. Australia is to-day 
intensely and not unreasonably anxious that it should not be 
repeated. On this point the despatch of The Times correspon- 
dent, already cited, is full of wise reflection. 


However small [he writes] the help [given by Australia], the most 
graceful recognition of it that England can bestow will be the acknowledg- 
ment that her helpers deserve guidance and explanations; and if we take 
the finer and truer view that the Dominions are not so much helping 
England as sharing in a fight for their own existence, the wisdom of 
guiding and enlightening their leaders during the fight and not merely 
confronting them at the end of it with accomplished facts is unmistake- 
able. . . . More than half the friction between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country is the direct result of ignorance.** 


That is, he adds, why Mr. Fisher has always been a strong 
advocate of more frequent Conferences. That is, we may sur- 
mise, why he is less than half convinced by Mr. Harcourt. 


** * Canada,’ ap. Round Table, March 1915. 
** The Times, March 27. 
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The debate on the New Hebrides Convention at the Confer- 
ence of 1907 is admirably illustrative of the point I desire to 
emphasise, that it is not enough to call the Colonies into council 
at the last moment when treaties are about to be concluded. A 
still better because more recent illustration is provided by the 
debate on the Declaration of London in 1911. Virtually the 
Colonies were told by Sir Edward Grey that they must take it 
or leave it, as it stood. Plainly Sir Edward Grey was right, as 
things stood in 1911. But if he had been at pains to inform 
himself as to the views of the Dominions, before that stage in 
the negotiation had been reached, they would have been able to 
debate the terms of the Declarafion without a loaded diplomatie 
pistol at their heads. 


We desire [as Mr. Fisher bluntly said], as far as it is practicable to do 
so, not only to be consulted after things are done, but to be consulted 
while you have ideas in your minds and before you begin to carry them 
out and commit us to them. 


That is the essential point. 

Has this principle been conceded completely and generously 
in reference to the peace settlement at the close of the present 
War? Some publicists would seem to be satisfied that it has. 
The Telegraph (of Sydney) commented as follows upon Mr. 
Harcourt’s declaration of the 14th of April : 


The declaration may be regarded as the heading of a new chapter in 
the history of the Empire, and one of which a year ago the longest- 
sighted prophet had not the faintest vision. We are at the dawn of a 
new era of practical relationship between the Motherland and the Over- 
sea Dominions. Difficult as is the task of adjusting the present system 
of oversea autonomy to the irresistible demand of unity of Imperial policy 
and Imperial purpose, a way will be found.” 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the anticipations of the 
Australian journal will be justified by the event; that we may 
indeed see the opening of a ‘new chapter in the history 
of the Empire’; that the old obscurantist policy is a thing of 
the past, and that the Dominions will at last be admitted to that 
full and equal partnership which their loyalty and their labours 
have so richly earned. 

One or two points still remain to be made clear.** Nothing 
has been said, so far as I am aware, by responsible statesmen 
in the Dominions indicative of a desire for separate representa- 
tion in a Peace Conference. If any such demand has been or 


25 The Times, April 16. 

2° It will be observed that I have avoided altogether the larger constitu- 
tional issue, for the discussion of which the moment seems inopportune. I dealt 
with it in the Nineteenth Century for May 1911, and I hope to return to it. 
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were to be urged I should desire emphatically and categorically 
to dissociate myself from it. The British Empire will take its 
place in the Peace Conference as a unit. All for which I have 
pleaded, all that the Dominions desire is, that the British pleni- 
potentiary should go into conference as completely cognisant of 
the minds of His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions as 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

This he can only do if he has been in personal contact and 
consultation with responsible Ministers from the Dominions. 
Written or telegraphic communications will not, for this 
supremely important purpose, suffice. This, as I understand it, 
is Mr. Fisher’s point. He does not ask for or desire what Mr. 
Harcourt has called a ‘normal’ Imperial Conference. Against 
such a Conference, ‘ with all the paraphernalia of miscellaneous 
resolutions, protracted sittings, shorthand reports and resulting 
Blue-books,’ there are, be it admitted, insuperable objections. 
All that is asked for is full and frank personal communication 
and consultation. 

One thing more is indispensable: that the consultations 
should not only be personal but timely. More than half the 
mischief in the past has arisen from procrastination : from letting 
things get too far, before consultation. If His Majesty’s 
Government find it possible to fulfil their intention ‘ to observe 
the spirit as well as the letter’ of Mr. Harcourt’s declaration to 
the Dominions, there can be no fear of a repetition of the blunders 
of the past. 

Even so the Dominions must not and will not expect to 
get everything they want. No more than anybody else can they 
look for a diplomatic victory all along the line. On this point 
Lord Milner, in the statesmanlike speech already quoted, did 
well to utter a word of warning : 


Needless to say in these negotiations we should not be able to have 
things all our own way. Even if the enemy were to be utterly beaten, it 
was not Great Britain or even the British Empire which would be the 
only conqueror. Our Allies who had borne the fiercest brunt of the 
struggle would have to be considered, and it seemed almost inevitable that 
any conceivable settlement would disappoint a good many people, and it 
might prove disappointing, among others, to our fellow-countrymen in 
Australia, Africa, and America. 


This is a wise and timely reminder. It serves, moreover, 
to emphasise the point which I have been at pains to elaborate. 
If disappointment be in store for our fellow-countrymen in the 
Dominions, quod Di avertant, it is the more incumbent upon us 
to make sure that to the pangs of disappointment there should 
not be added the sting of just resentment against the Imperial 
Government. Being no longer children they can endure dis- 
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appointment, but if we treat them as children we cannot com- 
plain if they find vent for their disappointment in abusing those 
who did their utmost to shield them from it. Treat them as 
equals and they will contentedly share the disappointments of 
peace, as they have manfully shared the labours and perils of 
war. Should any difficulties arise the surest solvent will be 
found in the timely meeting, if not of an Imperial Conference, at 
least of a family council. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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GERMAN HATE: 
ITS CAUSES AND MEANING 


OF all the passions evoked or revealed by the War none is so 
remarkable as the intense and massive hatred of England’ dis- 
played by the German people in word and deed. It is the 
dominant emotion in a welter of strong emotions. It seems to 
have taken the British public by surprise, and they are inclined 
to regard it with a rather amused contempt as just another 
sample of Pretty Fanny’s way. The lady is in a tantrum and 
when she shrieks ‘I hate you’ she only means that she has what 
the little girl called a pain in her temper. The outburst is 
labelled ‘hysterical’ and dismissed with a smile of tolerant 
superiority. That is a very great mistake. The epithet ‘ hysteri- 
cal,’ which has become a hack of controversial journalism and 
is sadly in need of a good rest, is here even more out of place 
than usual. Properly used it denotes a simulated condition, 
primarily of the body—a feigned disease—secondarily of the mind 
—a feigned emotion—both unstable and evanescent. In that 
sense it is a useful word with a definite meaning, but constant 
misuse has deprived it of all force. A weekly newspaper of 
literary pretensions recently had an article of moderate length 
about the War, in which the word occurred over forty times, 
and throughout it signified nothing more specific than the writer’s 
contempt for the object of his remarks. But if it is used in its 
proper sense and intended to signify that German hatred is an 
unreal and simulated emotion then it embodies an extremely 
serious misconception. The Germans are an emotional people 
and they are apt to pass from one extreme to another, but not 
suddenly or lightly or without cause. Their emotions are strong 
and real, and this passion of hatred is the strongest national 
emotion they have ever displayed. The tendency to deprecate 
it recently shown by some German newspapers does not signify 
any weakening of the sentiment. The protest is rather against 
violent expression, as undignified, than against the feeling ex- 
pressed, which seems to be universal and to get stronger instead 
of weaker. We should do better to understand than to deride 
it. In no case is it a thing to be derided. If it is lasting, which 


1 They always speak of England, and I follow the usage without forgetting or 
slighting Scotland. 
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at present seems only too probable, it will be a source of evil from 
generation to generation, measureless in magnitude and frightful 
to contemplate. That vision of assured peace which all the nations 
comfortably promise themselves ‘ after the War ’—a vision diffi- 
cult enough to realise with general good-will—will be shattered 
into fragments ; and its: place will be taken by an endless vista of 
future strife. I do not know if this can be avoided in any case. 
At present it is impossible to see how the deep-seated national 
antagonisms and racial animosities which have found vent in 
the War—essentially a war of peoples, not of rulers or diplo- 
matists or soldiers—are fo be reconciled. But there can be no 
possible chance of it so long as the poisonous leaven of national 
hate cherished by the German people remains at work. It is a 
problem which demands the most serious study. The first step 
in approaching if is to have a clear conception of the nature of 
Hate. This may sound rather pedantic, because it is or seems to 
be such a familiar thing; but current comments on the German 
outburst and the subject generally, even by thoughtful men, 
show a very hazy state of mind. That is not surprising for two 
reasons. The first is that the same word covers several different 
emotions, and the second is that hate, though one of the strongest 
passions that move mankind, has been strangely neglected by 
philosophers and moralists. The only classical authority I know 
who has paid much attention to if is St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
allowed no ethical question to escape his marvellously compre- 
hensive and searching vision. Locke mentions hatred briefly 
in passing, but is content to define it as the thought of pain 
which anything produces in us, which shows how little he had 
studied it. 

When one examines the usage of the word in English litera- 
ture one finds many shades of meaning attached to it. In the 
Bible, for instance, it frequently means no more than indiffer- 
ence. When Solomon says ‘ He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son,’ he means a father who does not care enough about his 
son to take the trouble to correct him or one who unintention- 
ally harms him by a fond indulgence. In neither case is there 
any sense of animosity. In the well-known passage in St. 
Luke: ‘If any man come to me and hate not his father and 
mother and wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple,’ the word signifies 
a state of secondary affection. This usage is obsolete, but the 
next shade of meaning, which is a mild dislike, is exceedingly 
common. When people say that they hate rice pudding or rail- 
way journeys or cats they only mean that they do not like those 
things. The feeling is negative and is better expressed by a 
negative, which may vary from ‘ do not like’ to ‘ cannot endure.’ 
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The use of the word hate in this sense comes from the 
trick of over-emphasis in speech. One has no feeling of 
active hostility to the objects of mere dislike; one simply 
avoids them. The whole attitude is negative and passive. 
Nor is it otherwise with stronger degrees of dislike indi- 
cated by such words as ‘aversion,’ ‘ detestation,’ or ‘loath- 
ing.’ They connote a desire to avoid. Real hatred is quite 
different. It is a much stronger and a positive feeling, the 
desire not to avoid but to injure or destroy. Illum odimus cui 
volumus et operamur malum, says St. Thomas Aquinas. That 
is the criterion—the desire to harm the object. Shakespeare 
puts it still more strongly. In the line ‘Hates any man the 
thing he would not kill?’ the will to destroy is posited as the 
distinguishing mark of hate. 

This positive, active, murderous passion always arises from a 
sense of injury. It rests at bottom on the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, which is a fundamental attribute of life. A living 
creature, when attacked, tries to injure or destroy the attacker 
so far as it can. The most timid and defenceless creatures, 
which usually seek to preserve themselves by flight, will ‘ show 
fight,’ in however feeble a form, when sufficiently pressed. 
Hence the saying that a worm will turn. This principle natur- 
ally finds its fullest expression in the most fully developed form 
of life, which is man. In other animals its operation is con- 
fined to self-defence at the moment of attack. In man it is 
carried further and extended to a conscious and sustained pur- 
pose of antagonism. There may be some exceptions among lower 
animals. Instances are recorded of a sustained desire to injure 
—which is hate—cherished by particular animals against some 
one from whom they have suffered injury, and gratified when 
opportunity offered. Such behaviour is related of elephants, 
horses, dogs, cats, and caged animals. If the observation is 
accurate these animals must be held capable of hate; but the 
cases are comparatively rare and exceptional. Hate is a pre- 
eminently human faculty, just as war, to which it often leads, 
is peculiar to man. The other animals never make war, as we 
understand it ; and when we speak of war as brutal or dehumanis- 
ing we are using rhetorical terms which embody a hypocritical 
falsehood and must cause the devil no little amusement. 

The injury which causes hate may be (1) actually suffered or 
(2) expected or (3) imagined. If it be only expected or imagined 
the hate which it excites is not lasting, though it may be real and 
intense while it exists. Hate due to injury suffered is associated 
with the fiought of revenge; that due to injury expected with 
the thought of fear. Locke attributes hate caused by pain suffered 
to fear, but that is clearly wrong; there need be no fear at all. 
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He ignored the biological basis. Fear is present in cases of 
injury suffered, when renewal is expected, which often happens. 
The combination of injury suffered and expected forms the 
strongest ground of hate. Injury imagined may simulate either 
or both for the time being. 

The injury, whether suffered or expected or imagined, may 
be either material or moral or both combined. Material injury is 
the more common, but moral injury—such as insult, humiliation, 
wounded honour or self-esteem—may cause a stronger emotion. 
When the two are combined the effect is greatly intensified. 
Thus the conclusion is reached that a combination of moral and 
material injury, both suffered and expected, is the most potent 
cause of hate in general. The intensity of the feeling further 
depends on the degree of injury inflicted and on the tempera- 
ment of the subject, both of which vary indefinitely in particular 
cases. It is not necessary that the injury should be inflicted 
directly on the subject in his proper person. Indeed vicarious 
injury frequently causes more intense hatred than direct. In- 
jury to one’s nearest and dearest may be more deeply felt than 
injury to one’s self. This is a very familiar experience. A 
mother will resent abuse of her children or harm done to them 
more vehemently than the same treatment of her own person. 
Similarly a man will exact sterner reparation for injury to his 
womenfolk than for injury to himself. His right to do so and 
to take the law into his own hands is practically admitted by the 
courts, and in the United States it is recognised as the ‘ un- 
written law.’ This raises a question in regard to the Christian 
doctrine of forgiveness which seems to have been overlooked. 
The forgiveness of injury done to oneself is not the same thing 
as forgiveness of injury done to others whom one is bound to 
protect. The latter is not enjoined anywhere by Christian teach- 
ing so far as I know, and herein lies, perhaps, the solution of 
many difficulties. Hatred is excited by injury not only to per- 
sons near and dear to us but also to causes which we hold dear, 
and there is here a spiritual antagonism transcending the 
biological. 

On the other hand, an injury which causes hatred need not be 
intentionally inflicted. The doer may be quite passive and even 
unwilling. His mere existence may be felt as an injury and 
give rise to the desire to remove him. He may ‘stand in the 
way’ of the other and be hated for it. This case is not un- 
common, though unintentional injury is not recognised as a legiti- 
mate cause of hate and its operation implies some baseness of 
nature. That, however, does not make the hate any less real 
or formidable. 

So far we have been considering hate in general and what 
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has been said applies to both individual and collective hate. But 
before going into the case of Germany a word must be said on 
the two forms and the distinctions between them. German 
hatred of England is pre-eminently collective; it is a national 
passion cherished by all sections of the German people and 
apparently by almost every member, and directed against Eng- 
land as a nation. Such a collective hate can hardly arise without 
some sense of real injury, but it is more liable to depend on 
imagined injury than individual hate through the contagion of 
suggestion. When two individuals animated by the same feeling 
meet and compare notes, the result is not merely a double quantity 
of that feeling but an increased intensity also. The quality is 
changed as well as the quantity, just as a duplex flame burns with 
greater intensity than a single one and gives more than double 
the illumination. When this process is extended to masses of 
people sensibility is heightened in an extraordinary degree and 
imagination becomes intensely active. . When, further, these 
faculties are constantly and purposely stimulated by a universal 
medium of inter-communication and mental exchange, they attain 
their maximum potency and swell what may be in the individual 
a moderate emotion to extreme dimensions. This has been 
happening in Germany, where the people are peculiarly subject 
to ‘mass suggestion’; and for an intelligent comprehension of 
their state of mind it is necessary to separate the elements at 
work, so far as that is possible. 

The German feeling against England is no new or sudden 
growth. It has been developing for many years. The Bishop 
of Birmingham has recently traced it back to the time of the 
Franco-German War from his own recollections. I agree with 
him broadly, though my own experiences at the same period 
were different and wholly negative. He says that when the war 
broke out public opinion wavered at first about England, but 
finally settled down to a hostile attitude when they learnt that 
we were to remain neutral, and that in some towns English boys 
were liable to demonstrations of hostility. I was in Germany 
at the time and never encountered any signs of hostility. True, 
it was the South, where the war, which was regarded as the 
affair of Prussia, was extremely unpopular. But later we went 
on to Switzerland and stayed at Davos, then very little known. 
The hotel was full of Germans, some from Prussia, and they 
were perfectly friendly, although our sympathies were with the 
French, mainly, I think, because they were getting beaten. Nor 
did I encounter the least sign of ill-will when I made my way 
back through Germany all the way from the Lake of Constance 
to Aix. 

It was shortly after Sedan, and the journey took me through 
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the country quite close to the seat of war. There were plenty 
of opportunities for observation because the railway was almost 
wholly devoted to military purposes and travelling was very 
slow. Only one train in the day was available for passengers 
and in many places we had to spend hours waiting for it, with 
nothing to do but stroll about and watch the endless trains pass- 
ing through with troops in one direction, wounded and prisoners 
in the other. I was all alone, a forlorn school-boy, though other 
English people were travelling the same way, and I made friends 
with the soldiers. No passports were required and no inquiries 
made. Nothing more unpleasant happened to me than being 
occasionally brought up sharp by a sentry if I wandered in some 
forbidden direction. But there was no unfriendliness, nor in 
the hotels anywhere, where one had to spend a night. At 
Cologne I came across some other English travellers who took 
pity on my loneliness, and their experience had been the same as 
mine. 

The Germany of that day was very different from the Ger- 
many of this, and the change has been gradual. I travelled 
through the country again from Aix to Basle in the following 
summer after the war and noticed the indescribable arrogance of 
military officers, who treated the rest of tiie world like insects, 
but observed nothing else unpleasant. My subsequent impres- 
sions, derived from visits at irregular intervals, are to the effect 
that, while military insolence has declined from that high-water 
mark and military manners have improved, other classes have 
caught the tone, which has become general. It is observable not 
only in Germany but still more perhaps among Germans in 
foreign countries. It finds expression in a demeanour which is 
fully recognised by Germans themselves and described by the 
slang term schneidig. We have no exact equivalent in English. 
It means originally ‘ sharp-edged ’ and has very much the sense 
of ‘smart’ but with a quality of aggressive self-assertion. 
‘Every German,’ says Dr. Ernst Schultze in a recent war 
pamphlet, ‘ who conducts himself schneidig in a foreign country, 
does more to make Germany unpopular than a hundred quiet 
fellow-countrymen at home can make good.’ But the term is 
generally regarded as complimentary and it is thought a fine 
thing to be schneidig, which shows the prevalent spirit. This 
quality is, of course, exercised impartially without any special 
reference to England ; but self-assertion and arrogance provide a 
favourable soil for hate, the seed of which was sown in 1870 by 
the resentment felt in political and military circles at England’s 
attitude during the war. 

The feeling was much accentuated in 1875 by the positive 
opposition of England to Germany’s plans for a second and final 
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crushing of France; but nothing that could be called national 
hostility made its appearance until many years later, and then 
it was mixed up with German party politics and professional 
jealousy. I refer to the violent anti-English campaign carried 
on in 1887-88 in connexion with the fatal illness of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, who became Kaiser on the death of his father 
Wilhelm the First in March 1888. I was living in Germany at 
the time and witnessed the whole movement. It was partly 
political and partly scientific. The latter is the more interesting 
feature because it marked the rise of that spirit among German 
intellectuals which has made them the most violent and uncom- 
promising haters of England, far surpassing all others in bitter- 
ness. The particular object of their animosity was Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, who had been summoned in consultation first in May 
1887 and having won the confidence of the Crown Prince and 
Princess remained their chief consultant until the end, more 
than a year later. The leader of the campaign on the medical side 
was the German surgeon, von Bergmann, who resented the in- 
trusion of an Englishman, but his professional interests went 
hand-in-hand with the political aims of Bismarck, who directed 
@ campaign against the Crown Princess as an Englishwoman 
and the supposed inspirer or supporter of Liberal tendencies in 
the Crown Prince. Bismarck set in motion a Press agitation and 
a Court intrigue in which he was supported by the Conservative 
Party and the present Kaiser, and opposed by the Liberals. A 
fierce combat was waged round the sick-room and the public 
became much excited. It was at this time that the famous 
article, ‘No Petticoat Politics’ (Kein Frauenzimmer-politik), 
appeared in the Bismarckian Press. The struggle went on over 
the Imperial patient’s dead body and even over his grave. A 
pamphlet was published by authority purporting to be the official 
account of the dead Kaiser’s illness. It was really a violent 
attack on Sir M. Mackenzie, and indirectly on what he repre- 
sented, supported by garbling the evidence. The whole thing 
was fraudulent. The contributors were all German doctors who 
had either been dismissed from the case or had only a slight 
connexion with it. None of the eminent men who had most to 
do with it contributed to the report. These were—apart from 
Sir M. Mackenzie and Mr. Hovell—the Crown Prince’s body 
physicians, Dr. Wegner and Dr. Schrader, who were in atten- 
dance during the whole illness, and Dr. Krause, the German 
throat specialist, who was in attendance from November 1887 on- 
wards. Professors von Leyden and Senator, who were in attend- 
ance as physicians during the last two months, and Professor 
Virchow, who made the principal microscopic examinations, 
also did not contribute. This anti-English political pamphlet, 
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masquerading as a professional and scientific report and full 
of misstatements, could not have been published without the 
authority of the present Kaiser. It was too libellous to be pub- 
lished in England and has never been known here, where the 
facts were wholly misunderstood by the medical profession. 

The episode has considerable historical importance and it 
marks a definite stage in the development of German antagonism 
to England. Its popular effect was considerably discounted by 
the play of party politics which made the Liberals a counter- 
poise to the Bismarckian Hetze, but in intellectual and particu- 
larly medical circles the feeling was very strong. I experienced 
great discourtesy myself without the slightest reason and 
solely on account of the prevailing hostility to everything 
English. The teaching of Treitschke had by this time 
begun to exercise a general influence in fostering German 
self-consciousness, to which the increasing solidification of the 
Enipire also contributed; and England was the chief object 
against which the rising feeling was directed. The political de- 
velopments after the accession of the present Kaiser bearing on 
this point are too familiar to need repetition, but I may mention 
a small matter which fell under my notice at the time. One of 
the earliest acts of Wilhelm the Second was to issue an army 
order forbidding officers to wear the ‘ugly so-called English 
heels.’ At that time men still wore high-heeled boots in Ger- 
many, but there was already a tendency to take masculine 
fashions from England and the low heels beloved of English 
sportsmen—now universal—were being introduced in smart 
circles. That must be stopped with a firm hand under the new 
régime. It was a trifling incident, long forgotten, but it marked 
the inauguration of a conscious school for the promotion of 
Deutschtum in small things and in great. The working of this 
influence was shown a couple of years later in the scientific field 
by the sensational and premature disclosure of Koch’s discovery 
of tuberculin. 

The development of the German idea in the political and in- 
tellectual fields from this time on was accompanied by another 
form of national expansion which has contributed more than 
either to the present temper of the German people. I mean the 
evolution of trade and industry which has brought them wealth 
and supported a great increase of population in a rising standard 
of comfort. It is quite recent and has come with extraordinary 
rapidity. I do not mean that trade and industry are new in 
Germany; both are very old. But the recent expansion has 
taken place at such a pace that it has transformed the habits 
of the people within the last twenty years or less. It had hardly 
begun when the present Kaiser came to the throne, and the 
change effected since is astonishing. Nothing has done so much 
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to solidify the Empire, attach people to it, and reconcile them 
to the system which maintains it. Nothing has done so much 
to foster national self-esteem and ambition and the habit of 
looking down on other nations. In short nothing has done so 
much to promote Deutschland iiber Alles. It has made the 
Germans an arrogant nation, permeated through and through 
with the spirit which filled the military officers in 1871. For it 
is success, material, visible, tangible ; and it has come so quickly 
that they cannot take it soberly. As they despised the van- 
quished enemy in 1871 so they despise the economic rival whom 
they regard as vanquished and whose pride of place they feel 
that they have taken. Military success and economic success 
have brought the consciousness of unlimited power and a sense 
of superiority to the rest of the world. They feel called to a 
destiny of immeasurable greatness. 

This is not the judgment of a foreigner. It is set forth with 
the utmost candour and full detail in their own war literature, 
of which the most prominent feature is the enumeration of the 
superlative merits of the German people and their all-round 
superiority to others. For my own part I think that they have 
solid grounds for self-satisfaction. They have really done 
wonders. But unbridled self-esteem, the extravagant language 
in which it is expressed, the childlike self-revelation of egotism, 
the nonsense about Kultur and the utter contempt for nations 
which have been the pioneers in industrial and commercial 
enterprise and to whose initiative Germany owes the indispen- 
sable elements of her own advance—these things indicate a com- 
plete loss of balance. Professor Karl Lamprecht has pointed 
out the emotional sensibility of the German temperament and 
its tendency to extremes of depression and exaltation. Success 
and prosperity have carried it to a height of national self-exalta 
tion such as no people have ever exhibited before, whatever 
they may have felt. 

All this is the psychological background of the present feeling 
against England, the soil in which potential hatred has been 
growing and gathering strength for years. Its progress, after 
the anti-English campaign of 1887-88 and the accession of the 
present Kaiser, was both revealed and stimulated by the Boer 
war, when it first displayed itself as a national force. England 
was generally condemned on account of that war and extremely 
unpopular in most countries, but the feeling in Germany was 
stronger than anywhere else. It rose to the point of hatred, 
and here we come across the first link in the chain of real 
causality. The German Kaiser had made himself the patron of 
the Boers and the declared opponent of British policy, and this 
attitude was enthusiastically approved by the public. He had 
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led the Boers to expect help and protection, but when the time 
came he could give none for lack of power. Germany suffered 
no material injury thereby; but the blow to self-esteem—the 
moral injury—was severe. And it was not felt by the Kaiser 
and the Government—the massgebenden Persénlichkeiten—alone 
but by the nation as such because of the psychological condition 
just described. It marked a turning-point. It gave an immense 
impetus to the policy of world expansion and sea-power and 
gained for them a degree of popular support previously lacking. 
Thenceforward there was no trouble with the Navy estimates. 
Military thoughts occupied the minds of peaceful folk and the 
idea of war became familiar. Ten years ago quite sober civilians 
told me that Germany was strong enough to fight France and 
Russia together. Then came the English understanding, first 
with France and later with Russia, the two Powers which the 
German people had learned to think of in war terms. This did 
not improve their disposition towards England, and popular 
opinion, which was getting more and more warlike, criticised 
the Kaiser, whose old prejudices had undergone many modifica- 
tions, for being too friendly to England and too peaceful. 

There is no greater delusion than the idea, which still per- 
sists, that the German people ought to be dissociated from the 
Kaiser and the military element, and that they have been forced 
or led into war against their will. It is rather the other way 
so far as the Kaiser is concerned. He was never so popular in 
his life as when he declared war. Dr. Poutsma, who was in 
Berlin, has described the wild enthusiasm with which the popu- 
lace received him in the streets as he drove in from Potsdam— 
an enthusiasm to which he made no response whatever. It was 
the rush of a great pent-up flood let loose—a ‘madness of the 
masses,’ as the Dutch Socialists called it. In the twinkling of 
an eye army and people were one and have remained one all 
through. The enthusiasm was redoubled when it was known 
that they were to fight England too. At last the moment had 
come to translate into action the sentiments they had harboured 
so long with cumulative force. For years all classes in Germany 
have wished England ill, and wishing ill is one of the marks of 
hate. I say England, not Englishmen ; England as a Power. For 
years there has not been a class—I believe there has not been a 
man—who did not long to see the downfall of England. I have 
seen this feeling come to the surface among the most friendly and 
peaceful Germans during the most friendly social intercourse 
inspired by pure hospitality and good-fellowship. All Germany 
was saturated with it. I do not mean that they looked forward 
to war with England. I am sure they did not. But they 
yearned for her humiliation and would have welcomed it from 
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any quarter. When events seemed to have put the weapon into 
their own hands they rushed to wield it with enthusiastic 
delight. ‘ Now,’ said the troops entraining for the Front, ‘ we 
shall get our knife in up to the hilt’ (Dr. Wieck, army surgeon, 
in the Berliner Morgenpost, August 17). 

This is true hate—to wish and to work ill to another—accord- 
ing to the dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas. The questions we 
must ask ourselves are whether we have earned it and how; 
with the further questions, whether it can be allayed and how. 
What cause have the Germans to hate England? For their 
feeling, I must repeat, is or has been against England, not 
against Englishmen, though the War has so inflamed the passion 
that every member of the hated State has fallen under the 
ban. To find the answers we must examine the question of 
injury. 

We have seen at the outset of this study that hate may arise 
from injury suffered, expected or imagined, and that the injury 
may be moral or material. If it be only expected or imagined 
the hate caused by it can be removed; but if it be real there is 
much more difficulty in allaying the feeling excited. Previously 
to the War it cannot be said that England had ever actively 
inflicted any material injury on Germany. They had never 
been enemies, and had sometimes been allies. It is the fashion 
now in Germany to maintain that when they were allies England 
always let Germany do the work and secured the fruits for her- 
self, but that is merely a fantastic reading of history invented 
to suit the present mood. Whatever the relations were, they 
certainly left no sting. Nor did England cause any material 
hurt during the perfectly successful Bismarckian wars. Since 
Germany began her colonial policy in 1884 England has rather 
helped than hindered her in acquiring possessions, and the 
cession of Heligoland in 1890 was a friendly bargain by which 
Germany’s maritime position was enormously strengthened. In 
the more recent chain of political events Germany has sustained 
no loss and the Bagdad railway arrangement is admitted by Ger- 
man writers to have been to her advantage. Commercially Great 
Britain has never discriminated against her, and all the British 
Dominions have been as freely open to Germans as to anyone 
else. The Act requiring goods of foreign origin to be marked 
with the place of production applies to all countries alike, and so 
far as Germany is concerned the Germans maintain that it has 
proved a valuable advertisement for their manufactures. 

It is impossible to allege any material injury inflicted by any 
act of England, nor does the most violent German literature that 
I have seen even attempt it. Nevertheless Germany’s material 
interests have suffered from us, and that is the main ground of 
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their hate. The British Empire injures Germany passively by 
existing ; it stands in the way of her expansion. Of course, that 
is not our fault, and the existence of anything is not a legitimate 
ground for hating it; there is something wrong with the hater. 
It is Germany’s ambition and the state of mind described above 
that make the British Empire hateful to her. The other States 
of the world do not hate us for existing. At the same time we 
can understand the German feeling and make allowance for it. 
To such a people, with their population, their wealth, their 
power, and their capacity, it is natural that they should desire 
to occupy a position in the world commensurate with these 
attributes and to possess trans-maritime dominions such as other 
States, much smaller than the German Empire and inferior in 
many respects, already possess. But in whichever direction they 
turn, all the best is occupied by someone else and above all by 
Great Britain. It must be simply exasperating to find the 
British Empire lying across their path in all quarters of 
the world. They are late-comers at the feast and there is very 
little room for them. It is their misfortune, not the fault of 
others, but misfortunes are generally allowed to be irritating. 

If the matter had stopped where it was and the other sitters 
at the board had ceased eating while Germany sat down and 
made up for lost time she would not have felt so bad. Germany 
sat down in 1884 and during the thirty years that have since 
elapsed has made fair progress ; but the others have not stopped, 
and in particular England has not. There is South Africa, and 
in this case the blow to German pride noted above added a moral 
element which enormously increased the sense of injury. Since 
the Boer war the Germans have fairly hated England. Then 
there is Egypt. It is true that this concerned France, not 
Germany, but England’s success has swelled the cup of German 
bitterness. Then there have been extensions and consolidations 
in East Africa and West Africa and Burma. And all the time 
the older British Dominions have been growing into great States. 
Russia and Great Britain have been busy in Persia, France and 
Italy in the Mediterranean, while Germany has looked on. 
Hence the principle of ‘ compensation’ and the Morocco crisis, 
which was another moral defeat for Germany and greatly inflamed 
the anti-English feeling. The speeches then made by British 
Ministers are constantly quoted in German war-literature. 

There is enough in all this to explain, if not to justify, Ger- 
man hate before the War. It had somewhat abated again more 
recently through improved diplomatic relations in connexion 
with the Balkan settlement, and German hostility was rather 
turned towards Russia. Unfortunately this very fact has had a 
disastrous effect on public opinion in Germany with reference to 
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the part played by England in the War. It has given rise to the 
idea of treachery and double-dealing by England which is the 
most poisonous element in their conception of Anglo-German 
relations, because it is the most difficult to remove. In order 
to understand this point and the conversion of the previously 
existing ill-will to England into the raging fury of hate, of which 
we have had so many proofs, it is necessary to grasp clearly and 
fully the German view of the causation of the War. It is so 
absolutely contrary to our own that some mental effort is needed 
to realise that it is indeed their view. 

Briefly, it is that the British Government deliberately 
planned and engineered the War in order to destroy Germany 
from English envy of her commercial success, and that part of 
the plan was to lull the German Government into believing in a 
friendly attitude on the part of England. Thus the War was 
a stab in the back by a pretended friend. I do not know who 
first put forward this view, but it has been accepted everywhere 
without reserve. It is repeated in innumerable pamphlets and 
with unmistakeable sincerity; the writers are in dead earnest 
about it. Recently a voice has been raised here and there ques- 
tioning this interpretation of events, but these critics themselves 
testify to the universal prevalence of the view criticised; they 
combat it for that reason. Their own reading of events, which 
I cannot explain here, is different, but it does not exonerate 
England. The arch malefactor in the eyes of every German is 
Sir Edward Grey, who is the modern Macchiavelli or Mephisto- 
pheles; but he is only carrying out the work of King Edward, 
who played Borgia to his Macchiavelli. I might quote from 
many pamphlets to show the line of argument, but the following 
passage puts it as plainly as any : 

This world-shattering tragedy, the frightful magnitude of which sur- 
passes all records, is ithe life-work of a man who has already lain for 
years beneath the sod, the work of King Edward VII., that accursed 
Prince of German blood, whose chief business during the whole of his 
reign consisted in the complete ‘encircling’ of Germany. While the 
English Constitution confined his ostensible activity within the strictest 
limits, he worked with all the more feverish energy behind the scenes, 
conferred with Heads of State in East and West, travelled about in the 
world, and everywhere stirred up hate against Germany. His official 
relations, though occasionally over-clouded, were never really strained. 
He always professed friendship for his nephew Kaiser Wilhelm, the son 
of his sister, and yet secretly nourished a burning hate against the land 
of which his sister had been Crown Princess and Empress. King Edward 
did not wish for war, at least not for war at any price. As a brilliant 
diplomatist he aimed rather at isolating Germany as far as possible and 
forming a general league of Germany’s enemies and opponents, without 
regular treaties, yet so firmly forged by envy and hate that in the moment 
when one of Germany’s enemies opened hostilities all the others would 
announce their solidarity with him and fall upon us together. 
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King Edward died before an external opportunity of war offered itself, 
but a still greater trickster entered into the accursed heritage. Sir Edward 
Grey, this wooden Englishman, who had not seen much of the outer world 
in his life, had returned somewhat dazzled from the visit which he paid 
with King George to Paris, and with his inclination for an understanding 
with Russia increased. Now he judged the right moment had come for 
him, as King Edward’s testamentary executor, to draw tight the artfully 
tied knot (Der Weltkrieg, by Paul Heinsick). 


This is a typical German reading of events. To Englishmen 
it seems so fantastically far-fetched and perversely absurd as 
hardly to need refutation. It is difficult for us to suppose that the 
Germans believe it themselves. But that is my point: they 
do believe it. They firmly believe with an absolute conviction 
that they are the victims of a deliberate conspiracy to destroy 
them, treacherously engineered by England out of commercial 
envy, while professing friendship and good-will. This—and this 
alone—accounts for their demeanour. It accounts for the in- 
tensity of their hate, for the discrimination between England 
and their other enemies, for the change of tone in men who 
before the War recognised England as a great Kultur State 
and many Englishmen as worthy of honour and respect, but 
who now refuse to see any merit in such a country or in any 
single member of it. More than that, it accounts for their 
unanimity, the acceptance of disappointments and hopes falsified, 
the endurance of increasing burdens and sacrifices, the unshake- 
able resolution to hold on in spite of all. They believe that they 
are fighting for their existence against a conspiracy to destroy 
them, and in that belief they will fight to the last gasp. 

This is not a matter for cheap ridicule ; it is of the most tragic 
gravity. For it means, among many other things, that the 
struggle is going to cost far more effort and sacrifice than is 
yet realised, that the end is still far off, and that when it comes 
it will not be an end. Such feelings as this War has raised and 
will leave behind will endure from generation to generation. The 
effects of German hate in the murder of civilians and the mal- 
treatment of prisoners are raising a counter-hate which has 
hitherto been absent. I see no end to it. Let no one suppose 
that the German people can be annihilated or reduced to per- 
manent impotence. That notion is born of anger and ignorance. 
They will remain some seventy millions of people. After the 
lapse of another generation they will be near ninety millions; 
and they will retain all their gifts and faculties, their industry, 
adaptability, capacity for organisation and the methodical pur- 
suit of an object, their educational system, and all the other 
social institutions which they have fashioned to build up strength 
and wealth. They will be more attached to their country and 
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more united in spirit through adversity than they were before. 
And they will cherish hate in their hearts deep and implacable. 

“There is just one point of light in this gloomy prospect. The 
injury we are inflicting and are going to inflict on them is real ; 
but the edge has been put on their hate by imagining injuries. 
It is the absolute truth that England did not plan this War 
or want any war or expect any war. If she had she would 
have listened to Lord Roberts. It is the absolute truth that 
neither King Edward nor Sir Edward Grey ever cherished any 
such intentions as the Germans suppose, and that if they had 
they were not in a position to carry them out. It is a complete 
delusion to suppose that we have cherished hate and envy of 
Germany. We do not like Germans, which is an entirely 
different thing. They are not liked in any country, as they 
are discovering to their surprise and grief. The two things 
should not be confounded. They have hated England, not 
Englishmen ; we dislike Germans (who do not happen to be per- 
sonal friends) without hating Germany. As for commercial envy, 
I know what British manufacturers and traders think, because 
I have made a special study of it. They are much too com- 
placent and secure in the stability of their own position to envy 
anybody. It is their greatest weakness; a little envy would 
do them good. If they were envious it would rather be of the 
United States than of Germany ; but in no case could commercial 
envy be a rational ground for war in modern times. 

It will, however, be difficult to convince the Germans of 
these facts. Their case, absurd as it seems to us, can be made 
to look very plausible. If you start with a solid prejudice and 
a total misconception of English political life and of the English 
character, if you select your evidence to suit these premises, trim 
it here and there, suppress some things and exaggerate others, 
you can make out a case which appeals to German self-esteem 
and seems to hang well together. It further receives confirma- 
tion from utterances on this side which are eagerly seized upon 
as proof of its correctness. They come not only from bewildered 
sentimentalists who have lost their bearings, and from eccentrics 
who must be original and make a splash at all costs, but also 
and with far more effect from zealous patriots. There is, for 
instance, a little volume entitled War on Germany’s Trade, which 
has come perfectly pat to support the German view. If its 
authors had been commissioned by the German Government to 
produce something to help the German cause and strengthen 
the resolution of the German people they could have achieved 
nothing better adapted to the purpose. It is quite useless for 
promoting British trade in any practical way, but the desire to 
injure Germany’s trade is apparent throughout. It has been 
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translated into German and widely circulated as proof positive 
that England planned the War for this purpose. Rhetorical 
passages from the speeches of Ministers are cited to serve the 
same ends. All these things sink the truth of the German case 
very deeply in the public mind, and make the impression very 
difficult to move. 

What, then, is to be done? In my humble opinion, the first 
thing to be done is to win the enemy’s respect; and the only 
way to do it is to beat him. Until this is accomplished, the 
German belief in their own superiority and contempt for us, 
which is, as I have shown, one of the chief psychological factors 
in their attitude, will forbid them to revise their ideas. Respect 
is the first step towards a just estimate. If they find that they 
are wrong in one thing they will be open to the possibility that 
they may be wrong in another; for they are very logical. And 
they respect strength. We must show ourselves strong, stronger 
than we have been. The Army abroad has already done much 
to dispel the false impressions with which the Germans began 
and to win their respect; but at home we have been far less 
successful. This is partly due to fabricated news about panic 
and the failure of recruiting, just as fabricated news about the 
treatment of German prisoners and other imaginary outrages 
has added fuel to their hate. But falsehoods perish, and the 
continued contempt of the Germans is not all due to false- 
hoods. The incompetence displayed by want of foresight 
and organisation in the production of war material, the 
labour troubles, the controversy about racing, the revelations 
about drink and slack work—all these things justly excite Ger- 
man contempt. They would not be possible in a people who were 
in dead earnest and doing their utmost. We need to put our 
backs into it more thoroughly and bear ourselves more manfully 
as a nation, but we shall not do that effectually so long as the 
newspapers continue to interpret the daily course of the War as 
wholly favourable to the Allies, to ignore or belittle the enemy’s 
strength, to represent his position as hopeless, and his collapse 
as certain, if not imminent. 

To beat the enemy is quite enough for all our energies, and 
to discuss terms of peace or conditions ‘ after the War’ seems to 
me an idle amusement. Nobody can foresee the end; the death 
of a single man might upset all calculations and change the whole 
aspect of affairs. There are two men whose death would certainly 
have that effect; there are three or four others whose death 
might. But we must keep the future in view and have a clear con- 
ception of the principles that should determine our policy. One 
of these, I earnestly submit, is the vital importance of removing 
German hate. When we have won their respect and convinced 
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them that they have over-estimated themselves and under-esti- 
mated others, we shall be on the road ; but we shall have further 
to convince them that we did not enter on this War treacherously 
for the deliberate purpose of destroying them. That is what 
the Headmaster of Eton meant the other day when he made 
the remarks about not humiliating Germany which have given rise 
to such violent controversy. What he said was unfortunate and 
created a false impression, because it was not sufficiently clear 
that he was referring to future permanent conditions, not to the 
immediate issue of war. It is not humiliating to be beaten by a 
worthy enemy, but beyond that we must convince her that 
England is not the monster of envy, hate, and perfidy that the 
Germans believe. That is common sense as well as Christianity. 
The two objects before us should be carefully kept distinct and 
taken in their order. The first is to convince the Germans that 
they have under-estimated our capacity; the second that they 
have over-estimated our rapacity. Any attempt to attain the 
second before achieving the first would be a fatal blunder; 


it would be misinterpreted and stultify itself. 
A. SHADWELL. 
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PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
(I) 
DRINK AND THE WAR 


THE connexion between Drink and the War has of late been 
assumed almost with enthusiasm. Had it also been proved there 
would of course be no more to be said. If the needs of the War 
are left unsatisfied and the success of the War delayed if not 
imperilled by the drinking habits of our armament-makers, the 
situation undoubtedly calls for prompt and vigorous handling. 
We are living under a strain such as England has never known 
till now, and unprecedented needs commonly demand unprece- 
dented remedies. I do not question the right of the Government 
to empty our pockets or to deprive us of our liberties if a peace 
which is worth having can be secured by no other means. But 
the greater the sacrifices we are asked to make, the more incum- 
bent it is on those who call for them to show that they are 
really needed. When suggestions relating to racing and football 
have been offered, this rule has been strictly adhered to. There 
was some reason to believe that both these sports were 
keeping back men from enlisting, and the Government were 
frequently urged to forbid both during the War. They thought, 
and perhaps rightly thought, that though some case for such 
action had been made out it was nothing like a conclusive 
case, and in the end nothing was done. During the past month 
a very much more urgent demand has been addressed to the 
Cabinet and supported by at least one of its most influential 
members. Ministers are now implored from all sides to do some- 
thing drastic in reference to the sale of alcoholic liquor. 

Tt is not wonderful that this proposal should have met with 
very great support. A large number of persons, distinguished 
and undistinguished, have long associated themselves with what 
by a curious misuse of terms is called the ‘ Temperance ’ Move- 
ment. Until now it has been found impossible to excite any 
enthusiasm in favour of this movement except by explaining at 
starting that by the temperate use of alcoholic liquor is under- 
stood the total disuse of it. The present agitation has been 
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compelled to make some concessions on this point. There is 
enough difference between the effects of spirits and drinks con- 
taining a smaller proportion of alcohol to make a section of the 
agitators willing to stop short of total prohibition and content 
themselves with confining it to spirits. It may be that the case 
for dealing with drink in this milder fashion is better made 
out than the case for total prohibition. But to establish even 
this requires more evidence than has yet been brought forward. 
It is not enough to prove that drink has done a certain amount 
of harm to the workmen in Government factories. It must 
also be shown that the mischief is not mainly due to other causes 
which can be removed by methods that call for no apology. 

The fact that the delay in providing munitions of war is 
directly due to drinking has not yet been established. It has 
been assumed that if it can be shown that drinking has even 
contributed to making a few men work less hard or for fewer hours 
the case for prohibition is proved. Here and there, happily, 
inquirers have gone a little farther, and have been unpatriotic 
enough to ask what has caused: this increase of drinking. It is 
very commonly set down to the greater command of money which 
the workman enjoys owing to the War. His wages are so high 
that he can afford to refuse overtime and to go idle on two days 
out of six, or to take his ease while he is to all appearance 
working. The workmen concerned do not seem inclined to 
accept this explanation. The majority of the strikes which have 
caused the Government such well-founded uneasiness have been 
for higher wages, and the general complaint about the rise in prices 
hardly suggests any mischievous abundance of ready cash. The 
statements of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though he thought them ‘ very 
startling,’ at once accepted as simple truth, were promptly denied, 
and the Boilermakers’ Society went on to charge the employers 
with refusing to release so much as 10 per cent. of the men 
employed on building merchant ships in order to fill up vacancies 
in the Admiralty yards caused by enlistment. If that charge is 
well founded it perhaps accounts for more delays in providing 
the armaments than any shortcomings on the part of the 
workmen. _ 

Let it be conceded, however, that drink has done all the mis- 
chief charged against it. Does it follow that the blame lies only 
on the men who are set down as shirkers? If they can be 
drunken and idle when England is fighting for her very life and 
looking to their labour for the means of carrying on the struggle, 
the case against them is black. But it is only black so long 
as we credit them with knowing as much about the War as 
the great majority of educated Englishmen know. I greatly 
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doubt whether they know anything like as much as this. 
Stories of the singular indifference shown to the War and its 
issues in many parts of the country are often told and seldom 
contradicted, and if there is any truth in them we can hardly 
wonder that men thus ignorant of the real significance of what is 
going on abroad are not disposed to alter all their usual habits 
in order to make shells faster. The effect of trade unionism in 
recent years has been to draw men’s thoughts away from politics 
and to fix them on trade questions. This is the explanation of 
the changed relations between the rank and file of the Unions and 
their Parliamentary leaders. The latter have become politicians 
but the rank and file have not followed them. in this evolution. 
The Labour leaders are patriotic because they know the ruin to 
every class and industry which would follow upon a defeat of 
the Allies, and they know also that unless we can keep our 
soldiers and sailors supplied with arms and ammunition there is 
nothing before us but a disastrous defeat. 

I question, however, whether the mass of the workmen know 
much—indeed, whether many of them know anything—of this 
tremendous fact. And the cause of their ignorance is that it has 
never been properly brought before them. It has been comfort- 
ably assumed that they learn all the War news from the news- 
papers. But, to judge from the contents of the journals they 
mostly read, they are at least equally interested in football and 
racing. They are not to blame for this. War news as it comes 
to us day by day is not always either very intelligible or very 
interesting. That is inevitable where progress is so slow and, 
in Flanders at all events, covers such small areas. What working 
men want is to have their reading of the newspaper stimulated 
and made intelligent by occasional contact with the fire of oratory. 
If in the great industrial centres where the War must be carried 
on just as vigorously as in the trenches, though the work of the 
civilian soldier is only to make weapons for others, a Cabinet 
Minister, or a member of the Opposition front bench, had spoken 
plainly to the workmen at short intervals from August onwards, 
the conviction that the issues now being decided on the Continent 
involve matters of vital concern to every man, woman and child 
in these islands would have been so universal that strikes such 
as have lately taken place could never have happened. The 
men who have started them would have realised that with them 
rests the decision whether the victory shall fall to Germany or 
to the Allies, and they would have known how much hung upon 
their efforts. In one sense I am writing a day after the fair, for 
Mr. Asquith has been to Newcastle, and his example will, let 
us hope, be followed by others. But if much of the slackness 
attributed to drinking is really due to an ignorance which our 
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leading men have not until quite lately taken the right means to 
remove, the Government may fairly be asked not to resort to 
doubtful experiments until it has been seen what can be done by 
a little vigorous speaking. 

But ignorance of what is at stake is not the only nor perhaps 
the greatest factor in the slackness complained of or even in the 
drinking to which it is attributed. Both evils, I suspect, are 
largely due to methods of work adopted from excellent motives, 
but with a singular disregard of human needs. The majority of 
the men employed on making arms and other munitions of war 
have necessarily been called on to work their very hardest, and, if 
the end for which they were employed could have been gained 
in a few days, no limit need have been set to their labour. 
Soldiers in the trenches have not taken off their clothes for weeks 
together, though even there it has in the end been found neces- 
sary to give them frequent reliefs. But the civilian soldiers have 
in many cases had no similar rests. They have worked overtime 
every week-day, and they have worked on Sundays as well. 
Some three weeks ago Sir Benjamin Browne called attention in 
The Times to the effects of this excessive labour. ‘To get the 
best work,’ he writes, ‘out of a man (or a horse) they should 
never be over-tired. The proverb of a stitch in time applies to 
restoring a tired man as much as anything.’ There is nothing 
new or original in this, but it has been strangely lost sight of 
in the present controversy about drink. Employers have 
complained that some of their men—they are always careful to 
add that the charge applies only to a small number—after a few 
weeks of this continuous strain are found drinking either at the 
public-house or at their own homes. The wonder is that this 
discovery was not made very much earlier. Sir Benjamin 
Browne thus describes what has been going on: 


At the end of a week’s hard work a man is pretty tired, but he is 
tempted by the offer of double pay to work on Sunday also. That night 
he is seriously tired and overdone, and though it may be said that he 
takes advantage of the double pay to take two days’ holiday, it may 
equally be said that he is so tired that it takes two days to rest him. 
And is not the utterly tired man exactly in the state when out of sheer 
weariness he is most likely to fall a victim to drink? 


Another great employer, Lord Inverclyde, writes in the same 
strain. He admits that excessive drinking is in itself a serious 
evil. But as regards the War he thinks it a side issue. It is not 
the primary cause of too little work being done. It is not wonder- 
ful that employers who realise the magnitude of the task on which 
England is engaged should urge their men to the utmost. But 
it is wonderful that they should forget that the limits of possible 
labour and of useful labour are not identical. In a long war it 
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is not the work which most exhausts the workman that brings 
most benefit to the nation. It is the work which, as each 
separate task is finished, leaves him able to begin another with 
an equal prospect of bringing it to rapid completion. 

The quotations I have made are both from employers, but the 
representatives of the workmen give much the same warning. 
The Managing Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions ‘has evidence of serious physical and mental overstrain 
and increasing sickness rates, and it believes that the aggregate 
output of munitions of war would be increased if labour and 
facilities were properly organised and proper rest periods pro- 
vided.’ And this conclusion finds general support in the reports 
from the local Unions on which it is founded. 

The real cause of the present scarcity of munitions of war 
is probably to be found in the unwillingness or inability of the 
Government to treat labour for military purposes as one great 
whole. Now, we may hope, this is being seriously taken in 
hand, but it is the omission to resort to it sooner that has landed 
us in our present straits. 

But for the speeches of Mr. Asquith at Newcastle on the 20th 
of April and of Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons on 
the 21st, I should have said that Ministers were not to be blamed 
for this. There are limits to human energy, and a Cabinet 
suddenly called to carry on the greatest war in history, with an 
Expeditionary Force of only 160,000 men and a body of Terri- 
torials possessed of every qualification except the essential one 
of training, was faced by a military problem that left them 
neither time nor thought for anything except the creation of an 
Army. But Mr. Asquith scorns to avail himself of such a plea. 
His words are : ‘I saw a statement the other day that the opera- 
tions not only of our Army but of our Allies were crippled, or 
at any rate hampered, by our failure to provide the necessary 
ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that statement.’ 
Then what is the meaning of the recent outcry about Drink? 
If there has been a real shortage of labour it is necessary to 
investigate the causes of it, and Drinking may possibly be one of 
them. But whet if there has been no shortage of labour? That 
as I understand him is Mr. Asquith’s conviction. There may 
be such a shortage in the future, perhaps in the near future, 
but that will be a shortage not of labour but of labourers. The 
men who are now at work upon armaments are doing their 
utmost, but more men are needed to keep up the supply, and 
the new-comers may not work as well as those we now have. 
Mr. Lloyd George gave chapter and verse in support of Mr. 
Asquith’s scepticism. He told the House of Commons that ‘ during 
the fortnight of fighting in and around Neuve Chapelle almost as 
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much ammunition was expended by our artillery as during the 
whole of the two and three quarter years of the Boer War.’ Here 
is one fact that goes to disprove the alleged shortage of labour. If 
the ammunition was expended it must have been made. A 
second fact is the unexpected change in the character of the 
ammunition owing to the substitution to a large extent of high 
explosives for shrapnel, and the consequent need of a new kind 
of machinery. How far this difficulty has been got over is shown 
by the increase in the output of ammunition. ‘By the month 
of March that output had been multiplied nineteen fold,’ and 
Mr. Lloyd George ‘has no hesitation in saying that in the 
month of April the increase will correspond to the increase 
which has taken place in the preceding month.’ 

The Prime Minister had the advantage of being uncom- 
mitted on the question of Drink. He could pass it by without 
having any earlier speech brought up against him. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was less fortunate, and he had to remind 
the House that he had only said that the mischief done by drink 
is the work of ‘a very small minority,’ but that this very small 
minority may throw large works out of gear. I have no doubt 
that this is a perfectly true statement. But how does it tally 
with the tremendous assertion that ‘ Drink is a worse enemy than 
Germany’? I wish that England could say that in Flanders she 
had only to deal with ‘ a very small minority ’ of German troops. 

Even if we take Mr. Lloyd George’s view of the existence and 
of the cause of the shortage of ammunition, the mischief can best 
be dealt with by organising those exposed to the temptation on 
military lines. A man who shirked his proper tale of work might 
then be put under arrest. If in consequence of this he wished 
to leave the service of the State he might be left free to do so, 
because he would find no outside market for his labour. All the 
machinery used for making munitions of war would be in the 
hands of the Government, and the skilled armament worker who 
had wilfully thrown up his post would find his occupation gone. 
When each separate act of excess was found to carry its penalty 
with it, the time-table list in an armament factory would be 
speedily reformed. A State which cannot keep its own servants 
in order had better give up the business. 

Some scheme of this character is possibly in preparation. If 
so, it is strange that this particular moment should have 
been chosen to start an agitation for dealing with the mischief 
on quite different and far less effectual lines. Owing to the 
want of a proper organisation of the civilian army portions 
of the rank and file have got out of hand. Disputes about 
wages have led some men to strike work altogether. Of others 
it is complained that they will not work long enough without 
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taking a holiday, or that they do not put their full strength into 
the work they are professedly doing. Some of these cases of 
default can fairly be set down to drinking, and they furnish 
the best possible reason for placing the manufacture of arma- 
ments on an entirely new footing. Instead of this a large | 
section of the public has for some weeks past been imploring the 
Government to turn their attention, not even to the ill con- 
sequences of excessive drinking, but to the suppression of all 
drinking. If this has had no other bad result, it has certainly 
led to a serious waste of Ministerial time. There have been 
frequent Cabinet Councils, and on the morning after each the 
public has been regularly informed that the subject is ‘ still under 
consideration.’ In view of the tremendous importance of the 
armament question, this concentration of the Government’s 
attention upon what at most is only a part of the subject has 
been a grave misfortune. 

All these reasons for looking elsewhere than to drink for 
the cause of the inadequate production of munitions of war are 
often put aside, on the ground that no harm can be done by 
taking precautions of which the worst that can be said is that they 
are superfluous. And if this were a true statement I should 
agree with it. Undoubtedly it is well to leave nothing undone 
that may help, even remotely, to bring the War to a speedy and 
triumphant close. But the policy of prohibition cannot have this 
result. The ultimate object of the present conflict is to destroy 
the temper which has made Prussia what she is. The object— 
the unconscious object no doubt—of the so-called Temperance 
Movement is to make England more like Prussia. A quarter of 
a century ago Archbishop Magee brought much odium upon 
himself by declaring that he would rather see England free than 
sober. He had no faith in a reformation of character brought 
about by physical means. What is the moral value of the 
sobriety of a convicts’ prison or an inebriates’ home? It does for 
the inmates just what Don Quixote’s helmet did for its wearer. 
It is only valuable so long as it is not tested. A drunkard is 
properly punished—and might well be more sharply punished 
than he is—because he gives wilful offence to his neighbours. 
But why should the man who simply gratifies a harmless 
taste for a particular kind of drink be singled out for punish- 
ment? Abstinence imposed as a penalty on violent drunkards 
might be a useful measure, because it would only interfere 
with the liberty of men who had forfeited the right to go free. 
But abstinence enforced on sober people who are doing no harm 
to themselves or to anyone else is nothing short of tyranny, and 
tyranny does not change its nature by being exercised by well- 
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meaning enthusiasts who have convinced themselves that alcohol, 
even in the smallest quantities, is sheer poison. 

I ask, therefore, with Lord Hugh Cecil, ‘ Was there ever any- 
thing less reasonable suggested than that innumerable citizens 
who are perfectly temperate, and who have nothing to do with 
munitions of war, should be deprived of a legitimate satisfaction, 
because some of the workmen employed by Government are 
morbidly given to drink?’ No doubt the question can be 
answered in a moment by the real promoters of the present agita- 
tion. They deny that the satisfaction is ‘ legitimate,’ and in this 
way they save their own faces. But those whose names give the 
demand what real force it possesses do not go this length. They 
are willing to deprive ‘innumerable citizens’ of a satisfaction 
which they admit to be in itself ‘legitimate,’ though as yet 
neither the connexion between drink and the shortage in the 
supply of munitions of war, nor the impossibility of making good 
this shortage by other means, has been established. English- 
men have had a startling lesson on the lengths to which State 
interference may be carried in the example of their chief 
enemy in the present War. The Prussian Government have 
applied this doctrine with the thoroughness which marks all 
their acts. They claim the right to regulate every department 
of human life. Whatever makes for the good of the State 
as interpreted by them is right. | Whatever does not satisfy 
this test is wrong. We have seen the results of this teaching 
in the present War. Why is it that many German officers have 
been willing to execute orders of which they do not really approve? 
They are not exceptional monsters of cruelty; they are human 
beings like ourselves. Why then are they found obeying these 
inhuman commands? Simply because they have been taught 
to put their consciences into the hands of their superiors and to 
set the supposed interests of the State above every other con- 
sideration. ‘To reconstruct life in England on the pattern of life 
in Prussia would give pleasure to our adversaries, even in defeat. 
It would mean that their best-hated foe was engaged in an 
unconscious imitation of themselves. There have been instances 
of recent legislation in England which savour somewhat of the 
philosophy which makes freedom consist in making other people 
do whatever those in power happen to think good for them. 
That they can have any right to do what they think good for 
themselves is so pestilent a heresy that the State is bound to 
put it down. The Insurance Act was in its degree a measure of 
this kind. It rested on the imaginary right of Parliament to 
dictate to millions of working men and women how they shall 
invest their scanty savings. The prohibition of alcohol would 
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imply a similar right to dictate to these millions what they shall 
drink. 

It will be denied, no doubt, that this is the object of such 
restrictions as it has been proposed to place on the use of alcohol 
whether by legislation or under the Defence of the Realm Act. 
The authors of these suggestions will plead that they are not 
intended to be permanent. On the contrary, obedience to them 
will only be demanded so long as the War supplies a justification 
for them. I do not question the sincerity of these assurances. 
But I observe that they are not often offered by those whose 
intentions will really count. The ‘Temperance’ Party have now 
such a chance as they have never had yet, and if once they were 
able under cover of the War to get their main principle recognised, 
I am not at all sure that this particular interference with 
personal liberty would disappear with the return of peace. Un- 
fortunately, though Archbishop Magee’s warning is even less 
regarded now than it was when he uttered it, it has not ceased 
to be needed. A compulsorily sober England will not be a free 
England. 

If prohibition is put aside as wrong or impracticable, are we 
compelled to dismiss every proposal for further regulating the 
sale of alcoholic liquors? I think not. There are forms of 
alcohol which are hardly distinguishable from poisons. One of 
these has had its mischievous character proclaimed by the action of 
the French Government. The Paris correspondent of The Times 
describes absinthe as a poison which acts directly upon the nervous 
system. The effect produced by it is distinguished from ordinary 
intoxication by the ‘ convulsive phenomena and hyperaesthesia’ 
which follow upon its use. In the districts where it has been 
most used lunacy has doubled during the past thirty years, 
and the Recruiting Boards ‘ are often obliged to reject conscripts 
from absinthe-ridden districts because of mental deficiency and 
other signs of degeneracy.’ If recognised poisons are not 
allowed to be sold to all comers, a drink which is distinguish- 
able from poison only in degree has no claim to be exempted 
from the prohibition. The example of France has often been 
quoted as one that ought to be followed in this country. To 
this there can be no objection, provided that the original and 
the copy are sufficiently alike. I understand the charges against 
absinthe to be true without reference to the quantity taken. It 
does not of course lead in all cases to the full results described 
by The Times correspondent, but it is never a harmless liquor. 
That is a sufficient reason for forbidding its sale, but before the 
total abstainers can apply the same reasoning to this country 
they must prove that the forms in which alcohol is usually taken 
here are never harmless. They have not done this yet, and as. 
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drunkenness is steadily decreasing among us, and human life is, 
to say the least, not growing shorter, it is unlikely that any better 
success awaits them in the future. There is, however, a form of 
spirit largely consumed by working men in certain districts which 
appears to be open to very much the same condemnation as 
absinthe. It is said that on the Clyde whisky is offered for sale 
within less than six months from its distillation, and that in 
this new state it is specially mischievous. I do not see that any 
reasonable objection can be taken to keeping this particular form 
of spirit out of the market. Why should not the Excise officials be 
instructed to see that no spirit goes out for consumption until 
it has attained a certain age? There is a general admis- 
sion that it is in the districts where whisky still in this poisonous 
stage is largely drunk that the production of munitions of war 
is most hindered. The Government ought at least to content 
themselves with trying a moderate remedy before going all 
lengths and confounding the harmless and the hurtful spirits in 
a common condemnation. If the real sinner is the raw spirit, 
it is this that should be singled out for prohibition.’ 

The proposal that beer should share with spirits the paternal 
care of the Government seems almost to have dropped out of 
sight, but it has been suggested that wine-drinkers should be 
put on the same footing as spirit-drinkers in order that the 
latter may have companions in their enforced abstinence. If 
this step is really thought necessary to the safety of the Empire, 
I would only suggest that it be carried out with proper dis- 
crimination. If port and sherry are prohibited, the consequent 
suffering will fall only on neutrals. If the wines of France are 
excluded from the English market, we shall be practising self- 
denial at the cost of our nearest Ally. The French vintage of 
last year was unusually abundant, and one great district looks 
mainly to the sale of its wines to make up in some degree for 
the terrible losses inflicted by the German invasion. It is hard 
to believe that the only way to safeguard the military efficiency 
of this country is to inflict a heavy money loss upon France. 

Have not all these proposals the common fault of taking the 
stick by the wrong end? Instead of trying, probably to little 
purpose, to prevent workmen from getting liquor that may make 
them drunk, why should not we aim at making each instance of 
drunkenness bring its own punishment? Our soldiers are 
drawn from the same material as our workmen, and many of 
them are no better able to resist temptation. Yet when they 
are in camp or in the field we hear nothing of the War being 


1 I would draw the attention of readers of this Review to the date on 
which Mr. Lathbury completed his article——Eprror, Nineteenth Century and 
After. : 
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hindered by their excesses. They know that in their case the 
pleasure of getting drunk is closely followed by the penalty, 
and this recollection is ordinarily enough to keep them sober. 
If the present recruiting campaign fails to give us the army we 
want, conscription seems inevitable, and a principle which we 
may soon have to apply to the men who fire the guns should 
be at once applied to the men who make them. Both classes 
of recruits are indispensable if the War is to be properly carried 
on; both are under the same obligations to their King and 
country ; and both should be subjected to the same salutary dis- 
cipline. Lord Derby has put a thousand dockers into khaki. 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener between them should find no 
difficulty in giving to the skilled workers in war material a 
similar mark of their military calling. 

I have only one word more to add. We all know how ardent a 
champion of total abstinence the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has lately shown himself. Will he not give us a practical proof 
of his new zeal by ceasing to encourage the consumption of 
spirits in place of beer, and of alcohol generally in place of tea? 
When he was framing his last Budget he was thinking only 
of the revenue. When he sets to work on the next one, will he 
not give temperance a turn? Nothing is more likely to lessen 
the drinking of spirits than cheaper beer. Nothing will more 
discourage the consumption of alcohol in all forms than cheaper 
tea. As yet Mr. Lloyd George’s name is only associated 
with an increased taxation of both. Surely this is not a record 
that he will care to make permanent. 


D. C. LatTHBuRY. 
April 26th, 1915. 





PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
(II) 


WORK, WOMEN, AND MARRIAGE 


THE period through which we are passing may be likened to a 
tunnel—one of those long, dark subterranean passages under 
rivers or through mountain-sides into which the passenger is 
plunged, all unexpectant, his eyes still dazzled with the sunlight, 
after no more warning than a shrill shriek from the engine. 
We are blundering on in the darkness, and when we come out 
again into God’s world it will be in a different country. The old 
landmarks will have gone. For many of us the sun will shine 
no more. I have been wondering how these changes will affect 
women, who, indeed, had been busily engaged in uprooting land- 
marks for some time before the War. We were watching with 
some anxiety the evolution of a new type and her efforts to 
adjust society to her own ideas. When the trumpets sounded 
and the men girt on their armour the women sank at once, and 
without a murmur, to a position of secondary importance, glad 
and proud if permitted by the male autocrats to perform some 
humble task in any department of war-work. The height of 
success was reached if one was requested by the representative of 
authority, no matter how far removed from the fountain-head, 
to undertake any task which he deemed suitable for amateurs 
or which, perhaps, he privately despaired of accomplishing with 
the material at his own command. Entrusted with such charges 
women performed miracles of improvisation, as is their wont, and 
although no unbiassed observer of their war-work could fail to 
see faults, yet on the whole they have grappled successfully, and 
for the most part selflessly, with the problems presented to them. 
The few who, even in these dark days, mistake the limelight of 
the photographer for the sunlight of fame, only bring into stronger 
relief the thousands all over the country who are quietly and 
methodically performing a vast amount of hard work. 
1015 3u2 
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With the continued demand for fresh fighting-men, moreover, 
we appear to be reaching a point at which women must, to a 
far greater extent than hitherto, replace men in the field of 
labour. The Government is forming a special register of women 
willing to enter certain trades, even if not previously employed as 
wage-earners. These trades are primarily, of course, essential 
to the conduct of war, and include the manufacture of munitions, 
but agriculture is also specially indicated as a suitable field for 
amateur labour. It is still uncertain what use the Government 
intends to make of the register thus obtained, nor is it clear 
how so varied a list of would-be workers, comprising women of 
every class and type, is to be satisfactorily sorted by the officials 
of the Labour Exchanges. Experience in the employment of 
women of the middle classes leads to the conviction that they 
cannot be handled in the mass, since they present the widest 
possible variations of capacity and temperament. Officials 
skilled in dealing with labour in large bodies will be confronted 
with a very different problem from any they have previously 
faced. Moreover what is needed for the type of labour indicated 
in the Board of Trade circular is not so much keen and trained 
intelligence as habits of industry and discipline. These, unfor- 
tunately, are not the distinguishing virtues of many of the 
women who, with patriotic zeal, have registered their names. 

Whatever may be women’s qualifications for various forms of 
work, however, no doubt exists that they must, in a short time, 
be far more extensively employed all over the country than 
before the War. In the last census only four and three quarter 
millions out of fourteen and three quarter millions of females 
over ten years of age were returned as wage-earners, and this 
total included many who live at home and are really only par- 
tially self-supporting. The conditions of women’s work differ in 
various parts of Great Britain. Only in certain districts, such 
as the cotton-spinning areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the jute-industry centres of Scotland, are married women ex- 
tensively and regularly employed in factory work. In Scotland 
women, married and single, work on the farms and in the fields, 
whereas in Southern England they have forsaken even the dairy 
and hen-house. These local differences do not, however, affect 
the women of the middle classes, daughters of professional 
and commercial men. They, like the families of the small shop- 
keeper or minor official, are being more and more pressed by 
necessity into the labour market, but they despise manual labour 
as a rule and crowd chiefly into clerical work. In these classes 
marriage is nearly always a release from wage-earning. 

The demand for female labour comes after a period of 
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depression which affected practically every class of wage-earning 
women, save those employed in work for the Services. From 
the highly qualified secretary of a political association which, per- 
force, has stopped its propaganda, to the typist in a City office or 
the girl who runs errands in a dressmaking establishment, the 
whole range of women’s work was dislocated by the outbreak of 
war. It was obvious from the first that many of those who, in 
accordance with the spirit of the day, had specialised, were forced 
to realise that the demand for their specialty was dead and not 
likely to be resuscitated for many months. The teacher of the 
latest dance or form of physical exercise, the worker in jewellery, 
rock gardener, breeder of toy dogs, curio-dealer—all the host 
which has ministered to the hobbies of the rich was suddenly 
faced with the fact that its patrons no longer have either time 
or taste for these luxuries. Women have the reputation for being 
adaptable, but they probably owe it to the fact that, until re- 
cently, they did not specialise. The specialist is rarely adaptable, 
and among women over a certain age one finds the least malleable 
material. 

It is quite probable, therefore, that co-existent with the 
demand for women’s labour we shall still find the unemployed 
woman, and it is only those who are still young enough to alter 
their mode of life who will cope successfully with the new condi- 
tions. At the same time it is to be hoped that the anomaly of 
unemployed women’s relief work-rooms will be quietly done away 
with as quickly as possible. As a temporary expedient they may 
have been inevitable, but they are essentially uneconomic and 
tend to perpetuate the evil they are intended to combat. 

Although there will certainly be more openings for women 
as a result of the War, it is premature to regard that result as a 
gain to woman as a whole; more particularly is it a very doubt- 
ful blessing to the girls of the middle class. Although one 
profession—that of medicine and surgery—offers an immediate 
and certain advance to women, since the drain on qualified men 
and hospital students will certainly cause a shortage in the next 
few years, yet that walk of life is one in which the length of 
training and the expense involved are a serious drawback to many 
women. In other professions, such as law, which is still practi- 
cally closed, and architecture, into which they were just entering, 
the supply at present is quite equal to the demand ; indeed, there 
are many men, hitherto successful, who are unable to make a 
living. Authorship, journalism, art, music, have for many years 
known little distinction of sex, and men and women alike are 
suffering in these professions from war conditions, since books, 
pictures and music are luxuries to the majority of people. 
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A great deal is hoped, in certain circles, from the opening of 
a wider sphere of clerical work, especially in Government depart- 
ments. Not only will death take toll of the men who have left 
these posts, but many of them will feel a distaste, after their 
months of soldiering, for these sedentary and monotonous occu- 
pations. The same is probably true of teaching, in those schools 
where there is a mixed staff, and both in clerical work and in 
Government-school teaching there is scope for women of all 
kinds and classes. But for the most part the introduction of 
female labour into such spheres is not an innovation ; merely an 
increase in numbers. Whether by weight of numbers women will 
be able to combat the prejudices and traditions which, as a rule, 
confine them to the less-paid and inferior grades of such work 
remains to be seen. That battle is only just beginning. In cer- 
tain trades-unions women are the majority of members but the 
officials are all men. In Paris, on the contrary, one may see—or 
might have seen a year ago—a shop owned by a woman who 
employed her husband as cashier; but then Frenchwomen are 
so essentially womanly and tactful. It is a situation which few 
Englishwomen could handle successfully. 

Emerging from our tunnel, then, we must expect to find 
women taking a greater share of the work on which society 
depends and in spheres hitherto chiefly occupied by men. 

Many of them, who had never done regular serious work, 
have found in cooking for Belgian refugees, or mending and 
folding clothes, or washing up for a Red Cross Hospital, a greater 
measure of contentment and even of physical well-being than they 
have ever known before. They had always been active—for 
women of our race are seldom lethargic—but the nervous force 
which they were accustomed to expend in the pursuit of pleasure 
or on propaganda of a heterogeneous kind has been turned into 
other channels. It will be almost impossible for them to return 
to the old aimless life, and it is not too much to anticipate a 
general assertion on the part of the middle-class woman of ‘ the 
right to work.’ Unless she is prepared, however, to be both 
catholic and democratic in her interpretation of the term she 
may ask in vain. 

As a matter of fact the competition for unskilled or partly 
skilled labour among women is now so keen that the industrial 
woman can pick and choose, but there never was a time in which 
the casual worker of this class was less inclined to do extra work. 
Apart from the districts already enumerated it is not customary 
in Great Britain for married women as a class to be regular 
workers, though they may supplement a husband’s earnings or 
support him when he is out of work. In this rank of life the 
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separation allowance, often made up by employers, gives the 
wife and mother a better income than she has ever handled before. 
A case in point is personally known to me. A man earning 
1l. per week, Reservist, is called to the Colours. His wife gets 
16s., plus his allotment of pay, 3s. 6d., plus 10s. and food, which 
his employer gives her for partially taking her husband’s place. 
Total, 29s. 6d., and no food to find. Apart, however, from the 
separation allowances, which no one grudges, the billeting of 
men all over the country has been a source of prosperity to the 
working classes, and many girls have been called home from 
service to share the work and the money. Consequently it is 
now easier to get a good cook at 501. per year than a general 
servant at 20/., and in parts of the country where the one-servant 
house is the rule the lamentations of would-be mistresses are 
louder than ever. With clothing and munition factory, agricul- 
tural work and domestic service all competing for unskilled 
labour, while family incomes are unusually regular and the prin- 
cipal consumer is absent, there is no doubt that the working- 
class woman is in a very strong position. 

Not so the woman of the middle and professional classes, 
usually accorded the courtesy title of ‘educated.’ In this rank of 
life separation or maintenance allowances, even when supple- 
mented by employers, have usually little relation to the normal 
income, and the latter in the case of many professional-class 
households is acutely affected by higher prices and increased taxa- 
tion at the time when earnings are at their lowest. It is, more- 
over, in this class that the marriage prospects of the girls, not very 
roseate before the war, will be even worse. Emigration and the 
limitation of families has thinned the ranks of young men, and the 
tragic list of only sons who have lost their lives tells its own tale. 
What is to be the future of the girls of these families? 

It was the realisation of this problem which was largely re- 
sponsible for the changes effected in middle-class education in 
the last half-century. So long as a domestic existence was the 
normal—almost the inevitable—lot, girls could be taught merely 
the domestic arts plus a few accomplishments. But with the 
growing possibility of a self-dependent existence came the claim 
that women should be as well equipped as men for the economic 
struggle. With this battle still in progress came the further 
demand that all spheres of work should be opened, and now, with 
universal habits of industry created by war conditions, and with 
the demand of the Government for women to take men’s places 
(if that demand is to materialise) we may well suppose that yet 
another Przemysl has fallen before the hosts of feminism who 
desire an open field for women as for men. 
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But, after all, is it not premature to draw this conclusion? 
Does not everything in our social conditions point to the fact that 
women are being asked to supply untrained labour, and is not 
that exactly what feminism has always deprecated? As we have 
already seen, the arts and professions (with the exception of 
medicine and, perhaps, teaching) which require most skill, or 
minister to the luxuries and refinements of life, are least in need 
of recruits, and it is as hewers of wood and drawers of water 
that the main demand on women is made. At the best they 
may hope to be called on to fill up the ranks of clerical workers 
in Government offices or commercial houses, but can we seriously 
rejoice over such a prospect as an exchange for the matrimonial 
prospects offered by the men who have gone? 

Then there is the pressing question of agricultural labour. 
There are many imperative reasons for desiring to recruit it from 
among women. The depletion of the country-side which is so 
noticeable has as one of its causes the dreary social conditions 
caused by the migration of all the young women to the towns. 
Country life, even with hard work, is healthier for women than 
the factory, shop, or counting-house. And yet even a cursory 
examination of the question raises doubts as to the possibility 
of calling women to any extent ‘ back to the land.’ The project 
of diverting women of the ‘ educated classes’ into the agricul- 
tural sphere seems chimerical in view of the actual conditions of 
work and of housing. Even if such women can accommodate 
themselves to milking at three or four o’clock in the morning, how 
can they find suitable lodgings in neighbourhoods where the 
housing of the labourer and his family is already an acute prob- 
lem? If he has gone to the war, his wife and children remain. 
Some owners of country houses are said to have offered them for 
the accommodation of women agriculturists, but then the offer of 
a country house, whether for a Red Cross hospital, for Belgian 
refugees, or for ‘lady workers,’ is the sort of gift-horse whose 
teeth have to be carefully examined. In very few cases are 
such houses suitably situated for this particular purpose, and 
at best the proposal has about it a flavour of amateurishness fatal 
to any real success. Suggestions are also being made that increased 
wages must be offered to tempt women back to agricultural life, 
but, as a matter of fact, anyone who has had to do with women’s 
work knows how small a part pecuniary considerations play. 
The manager of a tobacco factory which employs a large number 
of women and girls tells me that by no conceivable device can he 
persuade them to go on working after they have earned a certain 
sum, and the Commission which reported on several very low- 
paid industries throughout the country noted the prevalence of 
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a wage standard, above which it was apparently a breach of local 
feminine etiquette to go! Migration from country to town is a 
psychological phenomenon, and is found to-day as much in new 
countries like Australia as in our own. 

While farmers would probably resist, for a variety of obvious 
reasons, any attempt to introduce amateur workers of the ‘ edu- 
cated ’ class as farm hands, they should welcome such efforts as 
are now being made in Berkshire, by a private committee work- 
ing in conjunction with the Reading Agricultural College, to find 
and train suitable country-bred girls of the labourer class and to 
place them with dairy farmers. While it meets one need of the 
moment, however, this scheme does not touch the main problem 
of women’s employment, for it increases the competition for the 
unskilled or rough type of work, which is at present sought for 
in so many spheres. Once again, the well-nurtured and 
‘educated’ woman may seek high and low for work, while the 
labourer’s daughter can pick and choose. 

But if there is one employment above all others in which this 
disparity of fortune is most evident, it is that of marriage. The 
proportion of working-class women who do not marry is incon- 
siderable. Among their (conventionally speaking) better-off 
sisters it is growing at an alarming rate. Yet the marriage rate 
of a class does not depend so much on the relative numbers of 
men and women as on social habits and customs. As I showed 
in an article in the March number of this Review for 1914,’ the 
actual surplus of unmarried women over unmarried men between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty-five is small, and the real danger 
is the fall in the marriage rate. The fall in the marriage rate of 
the middle classes and the rise of the age of marriage has been 
continuous and progressive since 1881. The postponement of 
marriage by men means that when they choose a mate she must, 
if she is of true marriageable age, belong to a generation younger 
than their own, and this again means an increasing number both 
of comparatively young widows and of elderly spinsters. Women, 
it is true, also marry later in life—too late, in many cases, for 
the interests of the race—but a woman’s marriageable period is 
comparatively short. 

In order to form any idea of the prospects of women after 
the War it is necessary to try to understand some of the causes of 
the prevalent and increasing tendency among the ‘ educated’ 
classes to postpone marriage. It is difficult, however, to be 
sufficiently brief for the purposes of this article without leaving 
out some important factor. The chief reasons may be classified 


‘The Superfluous Woman: her Cause and Cure,’ 
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as psychological, physical, and economic. The complex modern 
mind demands more from its mate—that is a theory beloved by 
women, and it is probably true of a fine type of man, but it does 
not fully account for the state of affairs. Man ‘mates’ without 
any intellectual affinity. It is when he wants to ‘settle down’ 
that his complex modern mind asserts its needs. In Athens the 
réles were reversed. A man mated in marriage and then sought 
his mental diversions outside. The male psychology remains the 
same, and it is the wife who has triumphed over Aspasia, but 
if man outwits her by evading marriage altogether the triumph 
is short-lived. As to the second cause, the physical demands of 
nature are met either by (a) indulgence outside the pale of 
marriage, or (b) the cult of exercise or sport. This theory must 
also be viewed in the light of the increased physical exertions and 
decreased sexuality of the girls of the ‘educated’ class. It is 
apparently not at all difficulé for their male companions to avoid 
falling in love with them, but the same young men fall very 
easy prey to a different class of girl. The third reason is, to 
my mind, the most comprehensive. A wife in this rank of life 
is a luxury, whereas to a working man she is a necessity. In 
the Spartan age to which many of us must resign ourselves 
luxuries must be eschewed, but the young man of the day had 
begun his self-denial before the War—he had, so to speak, ‘ put 
down ’ wives and families. In the mood of seriousness begotten 
by war he may be inclined to see things in a truer perspective. 

A great deal has been said and written about the selfishness 
of man in refusing to shoulder the responsibilities of marriage, 
but the demands of an average girl of the ‘ educated’ class, her 
standard of living, her taste in amusements, and her domestic 
incompetence, are some excuse for the carefulness of the 
bachelor. For such a state of affairs no remedy exists save a 
social revolution. If people who can set the standards will adopt 
a simpler mode of life, and train their young people in it, the 
movement will spread downwards, and here the influence of war- 
work will be most beneficial. Simpler habits have already been 
acquired, the quest for pleasure has been abandoned, in some 
cases for ever, and real life has been unfolded to eyes which 
never before had seen anything but trappings and gildings. 

It is all to the good, too, that prudence and calculation have 
been flung for once to the winds and young hearts have come 
together under the shadow of war. Nature has had her way 
with many young folks in the last few months, and when we think 
how she has been starved and pinched and poked into the strait- 
jacket of worldliness in the last half-century, since love-in-a- 
cottage went out of fashion, it is good to think that she has 
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come into her own again. These love matches mean modest 
homes for many a lad and lass who might otherwise have waited 
till all the bloom was off life, and only the loaves and fishes 
remained. Let us hope that they will set an example, and that 
it will come to be considered creditable, instead of idiotic, to 
be young, and poor, and in love with life and with each other. 
At the present time, and for the last eight months, Nature 
has had very much her own way in a different rank of life from 
that which chronicles its war weddings in the Morning Post. 
The stern moralist must reflect that a country which depends 
on emotional appeal to raise its Army, and then, having secured 
the flower of its manhood by such appeal, sends them to train 
for six months or so far from their homes and among admiring 
women, must expect certain consequences. The consequences 
are coming in their thousands, and ought, in the interests of 
the nation and in justice to our fighting men, to be provided for. 
These, after all, are the outcome of very different circumstances 
and emotions from the sordid stories of the slums and crowded 
streets which preface many illegitimate births. At the same time 
woman as a sex will be badly served if ill-judged sentimentalism 
elevates these ‘ war-mothers’ into heroines. Each case will need 
to be treated on its merits, but if marriage is to retain any place 
in our social system public opinion must continue to make the 
position of an unmarried mother inferior to that of a wife. This 
is not the place in which to discuss the question, which is at last 
receiving public attention, but it appears that accommodation 
outside the Poor Law, and very special efforts to provide a chance 
of a healthy and useful existence for both mother and child, 
are among the immediate necessities of a day which makes never- 
ending calls on the ingenuity and service of its non-combatants. 
In the discussions as to the future which now take place 
wherever two or three women are congregated together it is a 
commonplace to hear the most respectable matrons advocating 
without a blush either the adoption of polygamy or some form 
of what used to be called free love. Women have a marvellous 
faculty for detachment in discussing these questions, for it is 
practically certain that the upholder, in the abstract, of these 
heterodox doctrines is not only a model of respectability but 
would be exceedingly shocked at the behaviour of the young 
woman whose conduct has been glanced at in the preceding para- 
graph, should that young woman chance to be in her service. 
Probably our revolutionist subscribes to the funds for providing 
female police to look after the morals of the camps! The argu- 
ments against polygamy or free love need not, however, be 
founded on any high moral grounds, for in truth they rest chiefly 
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on the feelings and prejudices of women. ‘ The history of mono- 
gamous marriage,’ says Westermarck, ‘ is the history of a relation 
in which women have been gradually triumphing over the 
passions, the prejudices, and the selfish interests of man’; it 
enjoys @ position of security only to be attained by institutions 
which are the result of crystallised experience. When it is 
seriously suggested that men who can afford more than one 
family or establishment should be encouraged to do so as a 
patriotic duty, the fact is overlooked that if a man has the desire 
and the means for this form of multiplied domesticity he probably 
indulges it without any patriotic stimulus. It would solve no 
social difficulties, and merely complicate the psychological ones, 
if the wife en titre were expected to ask the other ladies to tea. 
The real difficulty, however, is not to persuade a man to have 
several wives and families but to get him to have one. 

The other claim put forward is that women who may not have 
an opportunity of marriage, or may not want to be permanently 
embarrassed with a husband, should be permitted by social codes 
to have a child if they are in a position to provide for one. The 
qualification is introduced to meet the obvious objections to start- 
ing a child in life without any prospect of being able to keep it 
without help from the State. The advocates of this qualified 
‘right’ to maternity are not prepared to accept the logical claim 
for State endowment of motherhood which arises if the father is 
not obliged to support his offspring. There is a pathos in the pro- 
position which sometimes blinds one to its absurdity. Who is to 
decide as to the ability of a woman to provide for a child? Prob- 
ably the very fact of maternity will impair her powers of provision, 
but in any case must she prelude her adventure by taking out a 
certificate? | Other more ridiculous sides of the proposal are 
obvious, but chiefly it is founded on a misconception of woman’s 
needs. The lonely woman often thinks it is only a child she 
lacks to make her life complete and fill her empty heart, but it is 
quite as much, nay far more, a mate that she really wants. The 
conclusive argument, however, is that a child has a right to two 
parents, and that deliberately to start him in life with only one 
is to cheat him of a birthright, and to take a responsibility which 
nature never intended to place on one pair of shoulders. 

It is a singular thing that this claim, which is frequently 
discussed by women of the most serious character, should syn- 
chronise with the refusal or limitation of maternity by many 
married women. Observation leads me to believe that these 
modified free-love proposals are seldom either held or advanced 
by women to whom marriage and maternity is still a possibility. 
So long as sex attraction retains its true and normal relation to 
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the question of child-bearing the healthy-minded woman will hope 
for a true union, spiritual as well as physical, and will not degrade 
maternity to a mere act of reproduction, while the sexually frigid 
woman will have no natural longings. A great deal of the strange 
talk that one hears among women on these subjects is due to 
the decrease of sexuality among the ‘educated’ class. There 
are many women, young and attractive, who, so far as feeling 
is concerned, are absolutely neuters. They cannot understand 
love, and for that reason while they may desire maternity for 
motives of policy, duty, or self-interest, the whole subject has 
neither mystery nor romance for them, and is simply thought of 
as the price to be paid for an assured position and an estab- 
lishment. 

In the Nineteenth Century for March appeared two articles 
on the birth-rate, which afforded an interesting commentary on 
each other. The ‘ Passing of the Child’ is conclusively shown 
by Dr. Brend to be the result not of poverty but of prosperity, 
while Mrs. Richardson,? with much plausibility, claims for the 
professional classes that prudence and parental care make small 
families inevitable. There is, however, a distinction to be drawn 
between the small family and the one-child family, which is 
practically no family at all, since two persons come together 
and leave only one behind. The prevalence of the one-child 
family in well-to-do circles is not always the result of deliberate 
intention but sometimes of too late marriage, yet a large number 
of cases must occur to everyone, among their own acquaintances, 
of families which could very well have afforded to bring up at least 
four children, where one or at most two are found. Again, the 
standard of living of the parents—habits acquired in early life— 
make any diminution in their personal expenditure or alteration 
in their mode of life appear like a hardship, and it is this, far 
more than the future of their children, which really weighs with 
the majority. Were it really their child’s welfare they think of, 
they would realise that the disadvantages of being an only child 
are so great that it would be hard to imagine what could compen- 
sate for them. Of course, when a woman can neither bear nor 
rear children without the aid of an army of expensive experts the 
economic question is an immediate one, but that is as much her 
fault as her misfortune. 

While one cannot too strongly deprecate the view of matri- 
mony as a means of obtaining a living without working for it— 
a view far more prevalent in recent materialistic days than in the 
despised Victorian age of sentiment, domestic duties, and large 


2 ‘The Professional Classes, the War, and the Birthrate.’ 
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families—it is to be hoped that the increased economic inde- 
pendence of women will not be used as a further impediment 
to home and family life. This will be the case if feminists 
succeed in imposing the view that the home should be sup- 
ported by both partners, the wife working outside the home as 
a matter of course, after marriage as before, and only taking a 
few months off for the purposes of increasing the population. 
This system is more usual in France than in any other country, 
for the proportion of married women employed there in gainful 
work is exceptionally high, and although no one would attribute 
the low birth-rate in France to any one cause the coincidence 
of the working mother and the one-child family is too striking 
to be accidental. After all it is a question of common sense. 
Found a family on an income earned by two, and then withdraw 
one breadwinner for a period of two, three or more months. 
The period would be at least a year if she performed her duties 
fully. The dislocation in the domestic economy of that home 
would be too great to be endured more than once or at most 
twice. There has recently been an outcry against the refusal 
of certain public bodies to employ married women, for instance 
as teachers ; and one of the ‘ conditions’ imposed by the Suffrage 
societies as the price of their co-operation in the special register 
of female labour is the withdrawal of all ‘ penalties” as to 
marriage, such as are imposed by some Government bodies on 
their employees. It would be interesting to inquire as to the 
average number of children among married women teachers. 

A fallacious argument is founded on the superior comfort 
and advantages accruing to the family if a woman is free to follow 
a lucrative occupation. This is true, perhaps, for the childless 
or one-child family, but no material consideration can outweigh 
the disadvantages where a young family must be left to hired 
care. As good servants become rarer and more expensive this 
difficulty will increase. 

The most striking illustration of the effect of married women’s 
employment on the birth-rate is to be found in the comparison 
of the rates, both of births and of infant mortality, between 
the cotton operatives and the coalminers. Dr. Brend * used these 
figures to illustrate ‘ the passing of the child’ in order to show that 
prosperity was not the only cause of the limitation of families, 
since the rate of wages per family is much the same in both 
districts. They testify equally to the effect on the family of the 
industrial employment of wives and mothers. Incidentally, it 
may interest Dr. Brend to know that no secret is made by Lanca- 


’ ‘The Passing of the Child,’ Nineteenth Century and After, March 1915. 
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shire women as to their customs. ‘Tha should ha’ coom to 
B—— sooner,’ said one of them in my hearing to the mother of 
eight children, ‘ then tha’d ha’ knawed better ! ’ 

In any attempt to utilise women’s labour which the Govern- 
ment may be moved to make, it is, therefore, to be hoped that 
they will draw a strong distinction between young married 
women and those who are single or beyond the age of child- 
bearing. After all, there is no employment to which women 
can be put of more importance to the State than that of wifehood 
and motherhood. 

As for the middle-class or ‘ educated’ girl and her prospects, 
there are some advantages reaped already from war conditions. 
Romance has once more raised its head. Habits of industry 
have been formed which may help her to reconstruct a sweeter, 
simpler ideal of married existence. In her eagerness for service 
she forgot her carefully cultivated ladyhood and became just a 
woman. The country wanted her hands, for it had need only 
of a limited number of brain-workers, and so she stooped to con- 
quer. One who has cooked, or washed dishes, or scrubbed floors 
for love and patriotism in the past has killed one of the dragons 
which have long stood in her path. She will make, inter alia, 
a better colonist’s or settler’s wife for the many hundreds of our 
young men who, when the War is over, will never come back 
to the narrow if cushioned life in our beautiful, crowded little 
islands. The girls must go too. Emigration must be one of 
the principal outlets for the new type of girl after the War—the 
girl who will never again be content with shams but wants life— 
hard and raw perhaps, but real and vital. 

In the idle, self-indulgent, petted existence of a vast number 
of ‘ educated’ women lay a great danger to our sex and to the 
State. Mrs. Richardson’s picture of the careful and harassed 
professional man’s wife is only a half-truth. On the other side 
of the shield see the thousands who, day in day out, crowd the 
great shopping centres, not purposeful, but simply to fill in the 
morning hours. For these an army of poorer women has toiled 
all day and every day, that they may be as the lilies of the field ; 
but with the democratisation of society which has proceeded apace 
in the last nine months will come a redistribution of female 
labour. The professional classes cannot afford so many idle 
mouths. Will they still seek work anywhere but in their own 
homes, and find every service tolerable save the one that is paid 
in love only? Surely not! 

War tears aside our pretences, shatters our elaborate arti- 
fices, and brings us back to the real things, the things that 
matter. Men and women alike need the lesson, but it is women, 
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especially the more favoured of their sex, who must point the 
way. And here let me end on a note struck by a little ‘ Early 
Victorian ’ mother in a letter which I read the other day. She 
has three big fighting sons serving their country. ‘ Hurrah for 
women!’ she wrote, ‘and hurrah for being the mother of 


men!’ 
ETHEL CoLQUHOUN. 





PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


(ITT) 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DISCHARGED SOLDIER 


THE War is reaching its fiercest stage, and every man of military 
age who can be spared is wanted for the Front, his place being 
filled by non-fighters, boys and women. 

The difficulties which will be created at the end of the War, 
especially if it be prolonged, by these industrial emergency 
arrangements, are of course obvious to everyone. But we are at 
war, and these things must be done. Anyone who shrinks or 
would persuade others to shrink from taking whatever action the 
Government considers necessary to beat the enemy deserves 
nothing more or less in my opinion than internment in a German 
military prison. There are too many people in this country at 
the present time who leave to others the task of grappling with the 
evils of to-day, choosing for themselves the pleasanter work of 
lecturing the nation upon what it must do—to-morrow. 

Now, consideration for the fate of the men who have given 
themselves to their country is a problem of to-day. 

Two reasons may be given in case there are patriotic persons 
who may not realise the fact. The first reason is that the knots 
with which the Government is obliged to tie up private enter- 
prise, and perhaps before we have done the liberty of the subject 
during this war-time, will not be untied without the most acute 
industrial friction and heart-burning unless preparation is made 
beforehand and while we are still united against our common 
enemy. The second reason is that men of all classes are begin- 
ning to realise this with an uneasiness and with forebodings 
which are already proving prejudicial to recruiting, and before 
long may bring it to a full stop. 

The position, however, though it is becoming serious, is in 
no way desperate at present, and if matters are taken in time, 
and the nettle resolutely grasped by the nation and the Govern- 
ment, it is all quite capable of adjustment and a satisfactory 
settlement. We have to take the problems brought upon us 
by the War in due order, and if we solve the immediate problem 
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—crushing the enemy—the settlement of our affairs afterwards 
will not be beyond us. We have now arrived, however, at the 
point when we cannot secure the maximum strength of the 
nation for prosecution of the War unless we seriously consider 
and prepare for the chief problem which will confront us as soon 
as peace is in sight—demobilisation. 

It is a many-sided problem, and it is perhaps impossible to 
do it justice in the space of one article. One part of it has already 
received some attention from the Government—the provision of 
employment for men disabled from wounds, incurable, but not 
to the extent of wholly incapacitating them from work. In 
February the Government appointed a Committee under the 
chairmanship of the Right Hon. Sir George Murray, K.C.B., to 
take evidence and report as to the employment of disabled soldiers 
and sailors. This Committee is still considering the matter. 
Meanwhile the problem grows. Though the actual number of 
partially disabled men who have been discharged does not pro- 
bably exceed 2000, and the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society, 
which has for some years past carried on a workshop for crippled 
and disabled soldiers and sailors, has publicly stated that it is 
prepared, given sufficient financial aid, to provide for all who may 
require help from this cause, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Sir George Murray’s Committee will issue its report as soon as 
possible. The Soldiers and Sailors Help Society has done excel- 
lent work for disabled men in the past, but indications are not 
wanting that the public will insist upon the men who have been 
maimed for life in defence of their country receiving the care 
they need from a body which is directly responsible to the nation, 
and against which there cannot arise, justly or unjustly, distrust 
or antagonism from labour organisations. The problem, though 
small in circumference, is an uncommonly thorny and difficult 
one, and if Sir George Murray’s Committee can suggest a solution 
which meets with general approval, especially the approval of 
the working classes, it will have rendered a public service of 
the greatest value. 

Then there is the matter of replacement. At the beginning 
of the War we all had great hopes that the back of the difficulty 
of providing employment for our soldiers upon their return would 
be broken, through the generous and freely expressed intention 
of employers to take back those of their hands who offered their 
lives to save their country. Employers now are much more 
chary of making any promises at all, while some of those who 
promised in such haste, though in all good faith no doubt, are 
now beginning to repent at leisure.’ 


2 Since this article went to press, employers have publicly stated they will 
‘give preference’ to discharged soldiers. Will it be within their power? 
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‘I am afraid,’ an employer told the writer when asked for 
an opinion as to how far the promises made in the early days of 
the War were likely to be redeemed if it lasted much longer, ‘ in 
fact I am sure that many cannot return to their old jobs again. 
Take my own case, for instance. We have 170 to 180 men who 
have enlisted. The first month we paid them full wages, after- 
wards half wages to those with families in need. We had the 
firm intention of taking all back again when they returned. We 
told them we would do so as far as possible. War material now 
keeps us very busy, and we have had to engage fresh hands. 
Also to open several occupations to women where formerly we 
never thought of employing female labour. Some of these new 
hands are working satisfactorily, and I cannot see how we could 
possibly take back more than a part of our old employees.’ 
These words were written before war service for women became 
the order of the day. How far the introduction of women 
workers will complicate matters at the end of the War no one of 
course can tell, but it is a feature of the main problem we shall 
have to face upon demobilisation which must directly affect 
replacement and will arouse very bitter feeling unless it is taken 
in time, and principles of action determined and agreed upon, not 
between the Government and employers only, but between the 
men and women workers themselves. 

Another side of the problem which oppresses many people 
is the enormous readjustment of industry and of the conditions 
of the labour market which will have to take place when war 
munitions are no longer in demand, and the State leaves private 
enterprise and capital to grope its way back into the paths of 
ordinary commerce and find out what trade can be carried on with 
the Continent of Europe after the War. 

Ultimately, and perhaps sooner than pessimists will admit, the 
trade of this country should expand beyond anything we have yet 
known, and there will certainly be vast need of reconstruction in 
Belgium and France, Poland and Galicia, and in other parts 
of Europe yet to be ravaged perhaps. But how far our labour 
will be required, and whether the necessary capital will be avail- 
able for us to set it in motion, are questions for which most people 
with experience in these matters have not a satisfactory answer. 

Yet another difficulty will have to be faced.. The War will 
probably not be over, at any rate to permit of demobilisation 
upon an extensive scale, before the end of this year. That will 
mean that the majority of the men will have been away from 
their trades a year, and a considerable number for eighteen 
months. This in the case of those engaged in skilled work re- 
quiring constant practice and fineness of touch will be a great 
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drawback, and unfairly handicap many a good mechanic when he 
has to take his place with his stay-at-home mates. 

A much more extensive and difficult problem, though akin 
to this, will be the unwillingness, probably in most cases the 
flat refusal of men whose employment previous to enlistment was 
sedentary (that of shop assistant or the standing all day long 
feeding an automatic machine) to return to it. 

Those who visit the trenches and watch the life there and its 
effect on the men, and the men themselves who are in training 
camps, give emphatic evidence on this point. 

The writer questioned on this matter a friend who, though a 
University graduate and an official of promise in a public depart- 
ment before enlistment in August, has the distinction, rare for 
men of his class, of still being a private (he had refused a com- 
mission six times). ‘I am perfectly happy,’ he replied, ‘and 
when I looked in on the fellows at the office this morning I 
wondered how they could stand their life. I never want to see 
a pen again.” My friend looked a younger man by five years than 
when I had seen him last. His face was ruddy and blowsed 
with the weather; his hands hard and—dirty ; his muscles like 
iron. I commented upon his rejuvenation. He laughed and 
said it was typical. ‘I have had eight months without any 
responsibility,’ he said, ‘everything is ordered for me and done 
for me. I work when I am told, do what I am told, and the rest 
of the time I play. All the time we are in the open air. Most 
of us feel we can never stand the working indoors again.’ 

I asked him what the moral effect of the life was upon the 
average lad of decent upbringing who had volunteered for the 
War. ‘Bad,’ he said shortly. ‘We are magnificent animals, 
you know, but the herding of young men together away from 
their mothers, sisters or wives inevitably lowers their moral 
standard. It may go up in the trenches, but not with the weaker 
ones. It is not that the men as a rule are really bad or low- 
minded, but they grow careless, they lose their sense of 
responsibility. Something will have to be done, and something 
pretty drastic, to bring it back again when they return home.’ 

All of us I expect who have friends or acquaintances in train- 
ing camps have heard pretty much the same story. The moral 
of it is that from the point of view of the soldier the pith of the 
whole problem of demobilisation will not be industrial, or 
economic, but human—very human indeed. Hosts of these men 
will have lost by the time they return not only practised skill 
of hand, but any desire to recover it if the occupation to which 
it would tie them down is one which would keep them in a con- 
fined space or atmosphere. They will not, I think, be long in 
re-acquiring a sense of responsibility. They will certainly not be 
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averse to hard manual labour or unaccustomed to it. They will, 
moreover, be full to overflowing with the ‘lust of conquest,’ 
which in men of the British race means a craving for adventure, 
a new life, and independence. This will mean an enormous 
impetus probabiy to emigration and colonisation on the largest 
scale. If we set beside this craving for free outdoor life on the 
part of our late ex-clerks, ex-shop assistants, ex-University men, 
and working men as well, the response being made by women 
to the call of the Government for ‘ war service’; if we also take 
to heart what all who have watched the industrial progress of 
women for some years past are keenly alive to, namely, that it is 
difficult to set a limit to the indoor occupations of men which 
women could not undertake as usefully, and perhaps even better 
than their brothers, we must see, I think, the possibility of some- 
thing like a revolution of industrial development among very 
large classes of the population when the War is over. 

Another feature of the demobilisation problem must not be 
forgotten, a feature which can never be absent when it is a 
question of providing for the return to civil life of a great number 
of men of all sorts and conditions drawn from every class of the 
population. There will be men, and with the huge numbers 
involved, perhaps thousands, who until they joined the present 
Army had not earned a living wage, and will not earn it long 
when they return unless great care and supervision amounting 
almost to actual control is exercised over them. I mean the 
men who were work-shy ; who cannot when they are not under 
discipline resist those forms of self-indulgence which make them 
the despair of the military employment agency and cause the 
term ‘ old soldier’ to be a by-word among employers. 

I suggest that in any preparations contemplated for demobili- 
sation purposes men of this kind must not be neglected. Often 
enough in spite of their weaknesses they are brave fighters, and 
in any case they have placed their lives at the nation’s disposal. 
On the other hand they cannot and must not be confused with 
men of the better class. They really constitute a separate 
problem. 

There is still to be considered, before we can suggest what is 
to be done, the point of view of the man and the woman worker, 
more especially the woman, who has stayed at home. At the 
present time, apart from the uneasiness already alluded to, the 
attitude of those who are doing the work of the nation towards 
its young men who are fighting for it is warmly appreciative. 
Later on, when victories are won and the British Army shows 
what it can do when the grand attack and advance is in full 
swing, the appreciation we stay-at-homes feel now will wax 
to admiration and in the popular mind to hero-worship. As a 
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result our men will believe, in the innocence of their hearts, 
that they have only to make their appearance in the ‘old shop’ 
to be welcomed with enthusiasm, and to receive preferential 
treatment in any jobs that are going, including return if they 
wish it to their former jobs with the full consent of the substi- 
tutes who must now go out into the cold, and usually of their 
mates who, during their absence, have been earning better money 
than they have ever done before in their lives. 

We fear that our returning heroes will be disappointed, for 
we have not forgotten what happened after the South African 
War, where the readjustment of labour was a mere trifle in 
comparison with what we have before us now. Employers know 
this very well indeed, and, as the letter already quoted showed, 
probably many have made up their minds not to discharge their 
present hands where those workers have given satisfaction. Not 
only, however, will the ‘ substitutes’ stick to their berths if they 
can, but unless preparation is made against it now there will be a 
bitterness of feeling on the part of home workers toward the 
men returning from abroad, which will be little less in extent, 
and much more difficult to deal with, than the disinclination 
on the part of the discharged soldiers themselves to take up 
dull routine employment in office or shop. This bitterness will 
be especially felt by the women workers. It is useless to disguise 
the fact that while our suffragists of every degree are loyally 
co-operating to prevent what Miss Christabel Pankhurst calls the 
Prussianising of England, and are supporting authorities most 
meekly instead of breaking their windows, this attitude will not 
continue when the power of the Prussians is broken. The 
demand for political enfranchisement of women, and a concerted 
well-organised agitation for improving permanently the economic 
position of women, will spring into being on a far wider basis and 
with a much greater chance of success than the agitation con- 
ducted before the War. No preparations for the industrial crisis 
which demobilisation will present will be adequate which do not 
take into account the steady and increasingly powerful movement 
toward economic equality with men which women’s leaders of all 
kinds are promoting and maturing while the War goes on and 
they are needed to do men’s work. 

The solution of the problem of discharged soldiers can only 
be achieved if means are taken to bring into association, while 
demobilisation is still a question of the future, leading repre- 
sentatives of all those forces in the industrial world, not of this 
country only but of the Empire as a whole, which will be directly 
affected by the return of our absent men. These forces include 
such Government Departments as—War Office, Board of Trade, 
Local Government Board, and General Post Office ; the Dominion 
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Governments and the larger emigration societies; the military 
employment societies ; regimental associations, which, though now 
practically non-existent owing to the War, will be very important 
factors of the situation at its close; employers of labour in all 
parts of the country, and equally trades unions, both small and 
great, including women’s trades unions; and women who have 
taken a leading part in the employment of women during the War. 
Last, but not by any means least, there must be included within 
the association representative men of business and affairs, 
experienced social workers and authorities, and those, such as 
proprietors of newspapers and members of both Houses of 
Parliament who may have a personal interest in, and the desire 
to befriend, the men who are returning to the country they have 
served in the time of its sorest need. 

This association of forces must be systematically organised, 
and each member of it be made to feel that he or she has an 
individual responsibility in ensuring the success of the under- 
taking which is to be carried through. 

In a word I would like to see measures taken by which all 
public discussion in the Press as to what should be done with 
the disabled—whether soldiers should go on the land in England 
or be emigrated abroad : whether they should be turned out of the 
Army at once when the sword is sheathed, or trained in workshops 
at the country’s expense until they have recovered their former 
skill—should be dropped ; and means taken to form centrally in 
London, and locally in every industrial centre and in every 
county, and finally in all such centres of the Colonies as our 
Colonial authorities may suggest, committees for thrashing these 
problems out quietly on a basis which shall build up a united force 
to shoulder the responsibility of dealing with every individual 
returning soldier suitably and adequately, without turning away 
into the cold those who have kept the flag flying at home for 
him and his, as he has done for them abroad. 

The taking of measures of a practical kind to establish united 
action among all who can help, or hinder, the solution of this 
mighty problem, has been under the consideration for some time 
of men of experience, employers of labour, leading trades 
unionists, and men who have spent the best years of their lives 
in the Army, and know the War Office organisation from A to Z. 

All these are agreed upon the vital need for something to 
be done, and upon the main lines of advance. The matter has 
not, it is rumoured, escaped the attention of the Government, 
in spite of the enormous pressure to provide for the immediate 
necessities for carrying the War to a successful conclusion, and 
it is possible that some official pronouncement may be made 
before long. 
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But it is not official action merely that this article is written 
to advocate. 

That any association of forces for a National—or, in this 
instance, an Imperial—purpose such as the solution of the 
demobilisation problem, must have the Governments of the 
Empire behind it, and ready, whether financially or in any other 
way, to give such assistance and authority as may be needed, goes 
without saying. But the initiation, consolidation, and successful 
carrying through of so gigantic and so complex an undertaking 
as I shall endeavour to indicate broadly here, is, be it spoken with 
all respect, beyond any Government to essay alone, even though 
armed with all the powers which our present Ministry has been 
given, and deservedly given, and though demobilisation above 
all other responsibilities is in the fullest sense of the term a 
State undertaking. 

In order to realise this we must examine more closely the 
constitution and functions of any organisation which can effec- 
tively prepare for, and then contend with and overcome, the 
innumerable and most difficult problems contained within the 
central question—How to provide for our men on discharge. 

Such an organisation must be, it is obvious, without party 
and without class distinctions of any kind. It must be, on the 
other hand, welded together closely by a common aim, and 
held to its purpose by work and association which in homely but 
expressive phrase will give everyone something to do. 

It is by doing, not by speechifying or pamphleteering, that we 
shall turn all the difficulties I have cited, and many more there 
has not been space to touch upon, to good account, and into 
means for bringing us closer to one another as well as to our 
soldiers, and drawing them to us, instead of antagonising, or at 
least disappointing, them when they come home. 

Again, this ‘ doing’ must not be through a series of activities 
carried on spasmodically and in isolation by separate groups of 
enthusiasts immersed in one side of the problem only. Already 
we are having separate appeals for public aid to help soldiers to 
settle on the land in England, and to provide blocks of residential 
dwellings for the disabled. We shall presently see able articles 
and appeals in regard to emigration facilities for soldiers, which 
have already been under consideration at the Colonial Institute. 

When the time for the men to return grows near there will 
hardiy be a daily paper without a scheme—or at least a bright 
idea—containing some marvellous and certain method of benefiting 
our ‘heroes’ and only wanting—money. 

There is no cause for complaint in all this. If a certain 
number of persons rush into print, and form Committees to 
advertise themselves, or even to turn a penny not too honestly, 
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the very large majority of those who come forward with schemes, 
even the wildest, are earnest souls whose ardour needs 
only to be turned into right channels to be of benefit, more or 
less great according to circumstances, both to the good cause 
and to the fond parent of the new baby. Nor in order to 
straighten out the situation is it necessary, as a rule, to kill 
that baby. In such a problem as demobilisation there is room 
for a very large family indeed. And the true art of co-ordina- 
tion and concentration of forces is not the stamping upon and 
crushing out individuality and initiative, but bringing it into 
combination, training it to adapt itself to one common purpose, 
enhancing its real strength if it has any, and only committing it 
to a lethal chamber if it is either a fraud or too ethereal for this 
mundane planet. 

But this co-ordination and concentration of forces needs very 
strong hands indeed, and closest and most systematic organisa- 
tion. It is an army we need, and to begin with we have some- 
thing which will look to most eyes little better than a mob. 

There must be established first of all a central force the 
particular business of which will be to seek for, gather together, 
and marshal into order for the great struggle when it comes 
all lesser forces, whether in the shape of a group of emigration 
experts or any other individual or collective force which has 
a policy or plan to lay down that will affect directly the problem 
of demobilisation. This central force must also strengthen and 
co-ordinate all local forces—e.g. authorities or persons 
in the counties and industrial centres throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in certain centres of the Dominions, in whose 
hands the task of individual treatment of the men requiring 
employment on discharge will obviously lie. 

The constitution of this central force, call it Council or Com- 
mittee, or what you please, must be fully representative of all 
the bodies enumerated as necessary constituents of this army 
of ours. As has been said, there must be Government authority 
behind the movement, and the last word in regard to the con- 
stitution of the central power, which would be the pivot on which 
the undertaking will turn, must be said by the Government ; 
but there must be no danger of any important factor in the realisa- 
tion of the main object in view being left out, either through 
ignorance of official minds as to what those factors are, or official 
prejudices. 

The central force constituted, a body with Executive functions 
and the power of constituting Sub-Committees from the main 
body must be appointed. Even here, however, in this Executive 
body itself, and in every Sub-Committee it forms, the repre- 
sentative principle must be rigidly observed. Small bodies of 
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experts—the smaller the better—are needed, but none must be 
too small for any party or body whose experience or importance 
entitles it to representation upon that Sub-Committee to be able 
to say it has been left out. 

The functions of the Committees so formed will be of a 
central character, inasmuch as they will work out and initiate 
the policy to be followed in regard to the various problems of 
demobilisation, and then, as part of the Central Association, 
assist, guide, and, if necessary, direct the local forces in the 
realisation and carrying out of the policies laid down. 

The responsibility, however, of dealing with our returning 
soldiers will rest quite as much with all the local forces as with 
the Central Association. In the first place, of course, each local 
force will be represented on that Association directly; in the 
second place it will be their part to help the man himself, and 
see through individually all that the Central Association of forces 
has made itself responsible to the nation to carry out. 

It should not be part of any scheme to thrust discharged 
soldiers en masse into any occupation or into any one part of 
the country or the Empire. Every man will want first to go 
home, and if he can, to settle down at home, be that home a 
country village or the city of Manchester--unless the chances 
he finds there when he arrives are too limited or unsuitable for 
the life he wants to lead now that he has laid down his arms. 
Therefore there must not be a locality throughout the country 
without its agent or its Committee, or what not, for lending a 
hand to Tom Brown or John Smith close by his own hearth- 
stone. That agency, however, must be linked up strongly and 
clearly with the highest authorities in the land, and those new 
worlds beyond our shores. 

A word is due to one great department which will have a con- 
siderable part to play in the organisation which I suggest should 
be created to prepare for demobilisation. That department is 
the National System of Labour Exchanges. 

I have heard it stated that the Labour Exchanges ought alone 
to deal with the whole of the problem of finding suitable and 
permanent employment for the men who return, though they 
may number anything from 500,000—the smallest estimate I 
have heard given—to 2,000,000. I have also heard other people 
say that the Labour Exchanges ought not to touch the problem 
at all, except by registering such men who choose to put their 
names down on the books of the Exchanges in the ordinary way 
after their return home. My own view lies between these two 
extreme opinions. This is no place to enter into details of 
business or management. I have carefully avoided doing so. 
Therefore I will not attempt to indicate what these Labour Ex- 
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changes shall do.. Nevertheless, though, taking the question of 
emigration alone into consideration, I do not see how Labour 
Exchanges could possibly be justly expected to handle demobilisa- 
tion by themselves, yet, if the movement for taking hold strongly 
and comprehensively of the future of our soldiers on discharge 
were to mean the setting up of a rival competitive organisation of 
Labour Bureaux for men who have served abroad in this War, the 
movement would not only be a very bad failure but would be a 
most unfair and undeserved reflexion upon a very great work 
attempted, and in many respects successfully attempted, by the 
officials of the Labour Exchanges. These men have worked 
almost night and day throughout this war-time. They have 
given, for years before this crisis, their brains and their energies 
to building up a system by which no man honestly needing 
work, and no employer honestly prepared to pay for that 
work to be done and requiring labour, shall be without the best 
‘machinery and facility for obtaining it without delay. They 
must, certainly, form an important factor in both central and 
local forces preparing for demobilisation. 

The National System of Labour Exchanges then must take 
full part in this Association for the benefit of the men returning 
from Service. Upon judicious and practical arrangement between 
the Labour Exchanges, both central and local, and all other 
forces engaged in the undertaking, its success will depend more 
than on almost any other part of the movement. 

It is time to conclude this brief endeavour to sketch out the 
problem of the discharged soldier and the way towards its solu- 
tion. Many may say still that this is all very well but that 
before the matter need be considered within the sphere of prac- 
tical policy we must get on further with the War. This is not, 
however, the opinion of practical men responsible for the interests 
of the workmen on the one side and the employers on the other. 
It is two months ago now or more since a striking article 
appeared in the Morning Post by Mr. W. A. Appleton, Secretary 
of the General Federation of Trades Unions, on ‘ Trade Unions 
and Industrial Training of Soldiers.’ In that article Mr. Apple- 
ton used these words : 

The War will not last for ever, and when it closes the Government 
must deal comprehensively with the soldier not merely as a transient 
problem, but as a citizen, who, during a short period of his life, devotes 
himself to the performance of particular national duties, who must if 
he lives return to ordinary civil life, lose himself in the mass of the 
civil population, and perforce shoulder his share of life’s ordinary labours 
and duties. . . . There exists now a mighty sense of fraternal and national 
responsibility. Ideals and opinions as to methods may differ, but interest 
in national need and aspirations is strong and general, and offers glorious 
opportunities of discovering common factors of agreement and action. 
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A great employer has written as follows : 


I have gone very carefully into this matter, and consider something 
of the kind must be put into operation at the earliest possible moment, 
as it will make a very great upheaval in the labour market if these men 
are all thrown on the market without some kind of co-ordinated and 
examined plan. 


Personally I cannot help feeling that taking into considera- 
tion the need not only to provide justly and generously for our 
soldiers on their return but, what is of infinite importance, to 
prevent injustice being done to the home workers, or to the 
interests of our young lads and girls whose prospects in life in- 
dustrially are being most seriously affected by the present posi- 
tion, and will need the closest attention when demobilisation 
comes, those fine words of Mr. Asquith in his speech at New- 
castle on the 20th of April might be used here. 


The appeal is made [said Mr. Asquith, alluding, of course, to the 
organisation of the industrial resources for the War] not to one class 
more than to another, but to every man individually who has to render 
his account to his fellow-countrymen, to his children, and to his own con- 
science for the part which he played, for the share of the common burden 
which he took upon his own shoulders, when the fortunes not only of Great 
Britain but of European freedom were at stake. 


I would venture to make such appeal now to the nation in 
regard to making preparation for the future of our soldiers upon 
their return to civil life. 

ARTHUR PATERSON 
(Secretary Social Welfare Association for London). 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE WAR 


We live in times of crisis and convulsion, and it is at such times that 
a steady adherence to the soundest principles is peculiarly important.— 
Siz Joun Stoppart, Editor of The Times (1811). 


THE World-wide War of 1914-15 brings to everyone’s memory 
the great war against Napoleon, 1803-1815. Each conflict 
throws light upon the other. We now realise the state of 
England when ‘ the War’ formed the daily and the main interest 
of the country, we understand how it happened that no English- 
man could be fully absorbed in any matter which did not bear 
upon resistance to the despotic Emperor of the French who to our 
forefathers was never Napoleon, but always Bonaparte, or Buona- 
parte. We remember that in the early years of the last century 
Imperial despotism had enslaved the European Continent and 
threatened destruction both to the liberty and to the indepen- 
dence of England. We recall with natural pride that English- 
men dealt the last blow to the tyrant of Europe. To-day, when 
forced to resist by arms the lawlessness of a military Empire, 
stronger in many respects, and far more unscrupulous, than the 
Empire of Napoleon, we wish to discover the secret of the 
triumph achieved by our grandfathers a century ago. It were 
folly indeed and ingratitude to forget that the immediate cause 
of England’s deliverance from the danger of Napoleonic tyranny 
is to be found in the transcendent genius of Nelson and the un- 
interrupted victories of Wellington. But, as we all know, the 
extraordinary ability of our greatest seaman and of our greatest 
general would have availed England nothing, had not our com- 
manders by sea and by land been supported by a Parliament 
which uttered the will of the wisest and best men of the United 
Kingdom. Our country was saved in the war against the French 
Emperor, as it must be saved in the war against the German 
Kaiser, by its people. After 1806 England had no statesman 
who, even to his followers, seemed of heroic mould. Burke, 
Pitt, and Fox were dead; there existed no leader who inspired 
Englishmen with enthusiasm. Grenville, Portland, Perceval, 
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Sidmouth, Liverpool, or Castlereagh were not names with which 
to conjure. They do not now live in the hearts of Englishmen. 
The salvation of the country was not due to the inspiration of 
any one hero who towered above his fellows. It was due, as 
it must be due to-day, to the resolution and the faith of the 
British people. Where shall we find the record or the expression 
of this saving faith? The true answer is that it will be found, 
in its best and clearest form, in the political ideas or, in other 
words, in the statesmanship of Wordsworth.’ If any reader be 
startled by the assertion that the best account of the political 
faith entertained by the wisest Englishmen during the Great 
War is to be obtained from the writings of a poet who never sat 
in Parliament nor took an active part in public life, let the critic 
weigh two or three undeniable facts. He will then see that an 
apparent paradox is so obviously true that the one plausible 
objection to the statement thereof is the possibility that, to many 
students of Wordsworth’s works, it may seem to sink into a 
truism. 

Wordsworth was a man of genius. He was a poet, but then 
he was no common poet; his poetry is the fruit of ardent imagina- 
tion guided by common sense, by profound reflection, and by 
the keenest eye for common things. His ideas as to foreign 
affairs have the closest affinity with his poetry. Both are based 
upon the recognition of obvious facts. He was endowed by 
nature with the acutest powers of observation. It is admitted by 
all men that 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude.* 


But though Wordsworth delighted in the country, and 
especially in hills and valleys, he drunk in with the utmost 
rapidity, and when young with avidity, whatever his eyes 
taught him of town life. Hence he has drawn the best pictures 
of that Old London which is now to most of us merely a tradition, 
and not even a memory to any man not enough advanced in years 
to recall the sights and sounds of at least early Victorian London. 


1 This article does not attempt to deal with Wordsworth as a poet. It is 
solely an endeavour to state and explain his statesmanship, and further to 
exhibit the impressiveness of his political ideas during one period only, namely, 
1802-1815, and with reference to one subject only, namely, the War with 
Napoleon. His ideas are to be found in the following documents: (1) The 
Prelude, especially Books VII. to XI. (2) The Apology for the French Revolu- 
tion, 1793 (Prose Works, I., Grosart, p. 3). (3) The Pamphlet on The Convention 
of Cintra (Ibid. p. 37), and his letter to Pasley (Ibid. p. 197). (4) His Poems 
on National Independence and Liberty, edited by T. Hutchinson, 1895, 
pp. 303-309. - 

? Arnold, Poet’s Epitaph, p. 207. 
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Whoever doubts that this is so should ponder over the following 
picture of London streets® : 

Before me flow, 
Thou endless stream of men and moving things! 
Thy every-day appearance, as it strikes— 
With wonder heightened, or sublimed by awe— 
On strangers, of all ages; the quick dance 
Of colours, lights, and forms; the deafening din; 
The comers and the goers face to face, 
Face after face; the string of dazzling wares, 
Shop after shop, with symbols, blazoned names, 
And all the tradesman’s honours overhead : 
Here, fronts of houses, like a title-page, 
With letters huge inscribed from top to toe, 
Stationed above the door, like guardian saints ; 
There, allegoric shapes, female or male, 
Or physiognomies of real men, 
Land-warriors, kings, or admirals of the sea, 
Boyle, Shakespeare, Newton, or the attractive head 
Of some quack-doctor, famous in his day.* 


In regard further to France during the Revolution, Words- 
worth wrote with a real and direct knowledge possessed by very 
few among the politicians of his day. It differs, not in extent 
only but in kind, from such slight and superficial acquaintance 
with the French people as may have been acquired by Pitt, by 
Fox, or by Burke. Wordsworth had wandered through France, 
and wandered apparently for the most part on foot, during the 
earliest and brightest days of the Revolutionary movement. He 
had resided in France, and in Paris, during the conflict between 
Jacobins and Girondins. He had taken so active a part in this 
embittered and savage contest that, if he had stayed two or three 
months longer on what was strictly the field of battle, he would 
almost certainly have perished by the guillotine, in common with 
the Girondins who had acquired his admiration and his love. 
The verses in the Prelude portraying the passions of the Revolu- 
tionary period are historical documents of priceless value. They 
possess an authority which cannot belong to the imagination 
and the glance of Carlyle even when undisturbed by his rhetoric 

* This sketch of the Town is paralleled by many passages in the Prelude. 
Ruskin’s works are full of references to Dickens, and Ruskin clearly catches and 
suggests the likeness, in point of keenness of eye, between the poet and the 
novelist. See Afodern Painters, Ruskin’s Collected Works, iii. pp. 570, 571, 
and read the whole note in reference to Dickens. In truth Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Ruskin himself belong to that class of men of genius who 
may be characterised as (if the expression may be allowed) ‘thinking through 
their eyes.’ Such men immediately reproduce in thought the impressions which 
keen eyesight conveys to them, and which ordinary persons overlook. Nor can 
it be doubted that of the four Wordsworth is the keenest observer, no less 


than the calmest thinker. 
“ Prelude, ‘Residence in London.’ Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, vol. v. 


pp. 234, 235. 
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or rodomontade. Wordsworth again entertained, at any rate up to 
1815, a passionate interest in the conduct of public affairs, and 
sympathised with vigorous action even at times when it 
approached to lawlessness. But his faith in causes which 
appealed to his moral feeling was generally kept within due 
bounds. He retained indeed throughout life that enthusiasm 
of humanity which with most men is apt to die away at the 
approach of middle age, yet even in quite early manhood he 
displayed a coolness and soundness of judgment* which, if ever 
acquired at all, is generally the fruit of aged experience. Now 
all the qualities of Wordsworth’s character, if they did not 
directly qualify him for public life, assuredly protected him 
from some weaknesses to which are due the errors of parliamen- 
tary speakers and leaders. The worst mistakes of such practical 
men arise not from some lack of recondite knowledge, but from 
their incapacity, when dealing with public affairs, of fixing their 
minds firmly and exclusively upon the few vital, essential, and 
often obvious features of a perplexing crisis. This tendency to 
lose sight of leading principles because of a politician’s pre- 
occupation with subordinate details was, at any rate in Words- 
worth’s case, corrected or averted by his undoubted capacity 
for serious thought combined with the gift, often lacking to 
systematic thinkers, of keen observation. 
Readers, however, who wish to understand the statesmanship 
of Wordsworth must constantly bear in mind two considerations : 
The first consideration is that Wordsworth occupied a special 

and peculiar political position. He was in reality, in regard at 
any rate to foreign policy, neither a Whig nor a Tory. The 
dawn of liberty in France had in his early youth enlisted his 
fervent sympathy. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 

In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance! ’ 


These lines contain the spirit of all that was noble in the 
ideas of the French Revolution ; they sum up indeed the aspira- 
tions in 1789 or 1790 of every man throughout Europe who valued 
the blessings of freedom and believed that the people of France 


5 See his verses on Rob Roy, written, be it noted, before Scott had intro- 
duced that vigorous and crafty head of the outlawed Macgregors to the British 
public. 

* Compare the moderation of the language which Wordsworth (then a young 
man of twenty-three) uses towards Bishop Watson in the Apology for the French 
Revolution, with the contemptuous invective which Burke (when a statesman 
of sixty-one) pours, in the feflections on the Revolution in France, upon a 
thinker so eminent as Richard Price. 

* Works, vol. v. p. 317. 
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were entering on the path of human progress. These men of 
hope all felt with Cowper : 
Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 


Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it.* 


The religious recluse at Olney triumphed no less fervently, 
though far more rationally, than Fox in the fall of the Bastille. 
In welcoming the earlier stages of the French revolt against 
despotism all the Whigs, with the one exception of Burke, went 
together.° They thought that the political heirs of the states- 
men who, in 1688, opposed the tyranny of James the Second, 
must of necessity applaud Frenchmen who, in 1789, resisted the 
despotism of the Bourbons. Wordsworth, however, went further 
than any Whig. He never mistook a movement, which shook 
the whole of Europe as violently as did the Reformation, for a 
second-hand copy of the glorious but almost conservative Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Wordsworth saw indeed, as clearly as did Burke, 
that the movement in France was the opening of a new era, and 
he welcomed it with enthusiasm. As a boy he had imbibed the 
republicanism of feeling natural to a descendant of Cumbrian 
statesmen or yeomen.’® He had learned at college the republi- 
canism of sentiment handed down by the classical writers; he 
had imbibed the wholesome belief that 

Distinction open lay to all that came, 


And wealth and titles were in less esteem 
Than talents, worth, and prosperous industry. 


His life in France had attached him to the Girondins and 
he for a time had adopted the unsound political philosophy of 
the Revolution. Nor is there any reason to believe that his 
sympathy with the Girondins ever died out. It would be diffi- 
cult, it is said, to find in his works any expression of indignation 
at the death of Louis the Sixteenth. He no doubt believed, in 
common with the Girondins, and with reason, that the King was 
prepared to use foreign help in effecting the restoration of the 
royal power. Whether this design was duly punished by death 
is a question for political casuists. It is certain that in 
England no King would have been forgiven who had sought to 
recover his throne by the use of foreign armies. Wordsworth 
undoubtedly held and maintained that the coalitions formed 
before the time of Napoleon for the armed restoration of the 
aneien régime ought not to have received the help of England. 

® Cowper, Poetical Works, ii. 142. 

® Of Cowper it has been said with truth, but with a certain quaint inappro- 

priateness, that he was born a Whig, and remained a Whig to the day of his 


death. 
10 Works, vol. v. 283. 
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But, if Wordsworth expected the redemption of the world from 
the triumph of justice and entertained an unquenchable faith in 
freedom as understood in England, and as he believed it to be 
practised in Switzerland, he had in 1802, and probably eavlier, 
adopted a great part, and one may fairly say in every sense 
the best part, of the teaching of Burke." The influence of 
Burke, reinforced by the bloody injustice of which the Girondins 
were victims, had impressed once and for all upon him the 
futility and the folly of the attempt to introduce a reign of right- 
eousness by defying the ordinary rules of public justice and of 
moral obligation. Nor can one doubt that from the same teacher 
he had also derived the conviction that a nation was not a mere 
agglomeration of individuals, and that human progress must 
throughout the whole world be closely connected with respect 
for national history and traditions. He had learned from Burke 
the secret of, to use modern expressions, the historical method. 
The intellectual connexion between the two men of genius reflects 
in truth glory upon each. You can hardly give higher praise to 
Burke than the statement that his teaching freed Wordsworth, 
and thousands of other Englishmen with him, from revolutionary 
sophisms and delusions, and you cannot better sum up the 
peculiarity of Wordsworth’s political creed than by the statement 
that he imbibed the best truths which Burke could teach, but 
yet retained unshaken that complete faith in freedom and that 
hope of human progress which formed by far the most valuable 
and truest part of the revolutionary dogmas. 

To this union of ideas, which few men of Wordsworth’s 
generation could easily combine, is due a great deal of his 
statesmanlike strength. His early republicanism enabled him to 
see that the French Revolution had in it, in spite of the tre- 
mendous evils with which it was accompanied, an element of 
blessing for mankind. The historical method, further, learned 
from Burke, combined most happily with Wordsworth’s keen 
eye for every-day facts and his habitual meditation on human 
character. For it freed him from that belief in abstractions 
which constantly misguides the most disinterested of revolu- 
tionists or of reformers. The ideas of equality, of nationality, 
and even the sacred names of liberty and of justice, are, because 
of their very vagueness, the frequent source of the gravest errors. 
Any man, whether he be a politician, a preacher, or a revolu- 
tionist; will work infinite evil, even to a good cause, if he neglects 
to correct the delusiveness of abstract ideas by always comparing 


11 See especially Prelude, Works, vol. v. 246, for a high appreciation of 
Burke as well as a most discriminating criticism of his oratory, of which the 


strain 


‘Transcendent, superhuman as it seemed, 
Grows tedious even in a young man’s ear.’ 
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them with ‘the common things which round us lie.’ The 
very thinkers who have made war upon innate ideas are often 
led, through their partiality for some one general conception, into 
the very delusions which they think they have exposed. Words- 
worth at any rate is always coming back to realities. Then again, 
his appreciation of different aspects of truth certainly checked 
the growth of that intense party spirit which corrupted English 
politics during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Coke of Holkham was a man of ability. He exercised vast 
influence among the Whigs. When a mere child he was told by 
his grandfather “ Now remember, Tom, as long as you live never 
trust a Tory.’ The same lesson was impressed upon him by his 
father, and, when repeating these family anecdotes, he generally 
added that he had said in reply ‘I never have and by God I 
never will trust a Tory’; he acted throughout life in accordance 
with this pledge. In Whig circles the tradition prevailed that a 
mother, when asked by her child why the Tories are so wicked, 
at once replied ‘ They are born wicked, and they have made them- 
selves worse.’ Sydney Smith was a man of the strongest com- 
mon sense, of great humour, and of much good nature, but in 
his writings he found it all but impossible to display common 
fairness to Castlereagh or Canning. ‘This bitterness was cer- 
tainly not confined to Whigs. Walter Scott was a man of genius, 
and of geniality, and, when he trusted to his own sound judgment, 
he saw clearly enough into the difficulties of social and political 
problems. But he and his friends generally meant by a man 
of ‘ good principles’ a sound Tory. In 1824 Sir Walter Scott re- 
gretted that the young Duke of Buccleuch should be sent to 
Cambridge because that university ‘was infected long ago with 
Liberalism in politics,’ and at the moment encouraged a doubt- 
ful kind of enthusiasm in religion which ‘ made religion a pretext 
for particular lines of thinking in politics and in temporal affairs.’ 
The date of 1824 suggests that Scott was frightened by Evangeli- 
calism as preached by Charles Simeon, and somehow or other 
thought it might tend towards political Liberalism. He looked 
with some suspicion on the distinctly Whiggish lectures of ‘ my 
friend, Professor Smyth,’ who is chiefly remarkable in that, 
being a Regius Professor of History in one of the English Univer- 
sities, he in 1824 actually delivered historical lectures and found 
a class of students who attended them. In such a condition of 
feeling Wordsworth gained in political insight from the fact that 
he‘was neither a Whig nor a Tory. 

The second consideration which ought to be remembered is 
that from the year 1803 to at least 1811 most Englishmen feared 
and all but expected the triumph of Bonaparte. This period of 
national depression has been hidden from us by the memories of 
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Trafalgar, of Leipzig, and of Waterloo. But the dread was not 
in itself unreasonable. The war against France, which ended 
with the transitory Peace of Amiens, had, in spite of England’s 
naval successes, turned out a failure. It had increased instead of 
restricting the power of France. It left her supreme among 
European States. Napoleon ruled a far larger domain and ex- 
erted a far more extensive authority than had ever been obtained 
by Louis the Fourteenth. Even before the Treaty of Amiens was 
signed he had treated England with contempt, if not with in- 
sult, He had caused himself to be proclaimed ruler of Northern 
Italy. He ruled Switzerland with despotic authority, and, in 
the eyes of Wordsworth at least, had destroyed every vestige of 
Swiss freedom, no less than of Swiss independence. In 1798 a 
savage rebellion had broken out in Ireland; a change of wind 
would have enabled Hoche to land a French army in support of 
the rebels; no man could have ventured to predict that one of 
the most capable among French generals, at the head of picked 
French soldiers, and supported by thousands of Irishmen, might 
not have conquered Ireland. Yet in 1801 the mob of London 
frantically applauded the French envoy who brought hopes of 
peace. It may indeed be true that ‘ Fox a Briton died,’ but the 
Whigs as a party had no belief in the war, and had persuaded 
themselves that Napoleon represented the cause of freedom. 
Here and there Whigs of eminence, such as were Sydney Smith 
and Lord John Russell, came to favour the war. But the parlia- 
mentary opposition grudged the money spent upon our armies 
abroad, and encouraged the delusion that Bonaparte was on land 
invincible. The seizure of the Danish fleet by England was the 
saving of the country, but Whig moralists condemned it as a 
flagrant violation of international law, and Brougham saw in the 
taking of Moscow by Bonaparte nothing but a sign of the 
Emperor’s irresistible power. To appreciate at its right value 
Wordsworth’s foresight as a statesman it is absolutely necessary 
to realise the moral depression, not to say hopelessness, amount- 
ing almost to cowardice, which weighed upon Englishmen up to 
the beginning of the Peninsular War, and in truth until the 
English successes in Spain had attracted the attention of the 
whole world. This spiritlessness caused by the continued 
triumph of Bonaparte threatened ruin to England. 

Bearing then in mind the two considerations which have been 
insisted upon, let us consider three questions: What was the 
statesmanship of Wordsworth? Was it crowned with success? 
What are the lessons which it contains for the England of 1915? 

What was the statesmanship of Wordsworth? 

1t may be thus described : He was a moralist inspired with 
absolute faith in the triumph of righteousness. He was a 
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prophet who preached and believed that national failure arose 
from the faults or sins of a nation and of the men who composed 
it. He therefore insisted with perpetual reiteration that in the 
war against Bonaparte, which was a war against injustice and 
oppression, the inability of England to overthrow the power of a 
tyrant arose from the errors or crimes of England and from the 
personal faults of Englishmen. He was a nationalist who 
anticipated the nationalism of the Victorian era; he was assured 
that on the one hand the independence of England could be 
maintained only by asserting the national independence of other 
European States, and that on the other hand the independence 
of every other European country, e.g. of Spain, of Italy, of 
Switzerland, or of Germany, would never be safe until England 
had succeeded in maintaining her own independence by the de- 
struction of Bonaparte’s Empire. Wordsworth was, lastly, and 
above all, an English patriot. During long years whilst tyranny 
was triumphant throughout continental Europe and, in all coun- 
tries, including England, received abject and degrading adulation, 
he never for a moment faltered in the belief that if England rose 
to the performance of her one supreme duty, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the Napoleonic Empire, she might absolutely count upon 
final victory. For the understanding of Wordsworth’s states- 
manship it is necessary to perceive the blending together in his 
soul of three different sentiments. These were prophetic 
severity and foresight—intense love for the national indepen- 
dence of all truly national states—ardent English patriotism. 
He was at once a Prophet, a Nationalist, and a Patriot. He 
enjoined the reform of English life or the renovation of English 
virtues ; the maintenance or the creation of independence for 
every country united by national feeling, and above all the 
destruction of that Napoleonic Empire which, whatever benefits 
it might incidentally confer upon the world, meant the triumph 
of despotism and, in the greater part of Europe, of despotism 
supported by foreign arms. This cold summary of Wordsworth’s 
statesmanship means, according to the knowledge or the ignorance 
of a reader, either everything or nothing. Its true meaning can 
be gathered only from the words of Wordsworth read in close 
connexion with the circumstances of his time. 

Note first the prophetic denunciation of England’s sins and 
weaknesses, and its gradual transition into faith in England 
if she rises to the height of her solemn duty. 

Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
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Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. (1802.) 


O Friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest, 

To think that now our Life is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom !—We must run glittering like a Brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. (1802.) 


England ! the time is come when thou should’st wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 

The truth should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, Thou would’st step between. 
England! all nations in this charge agree: 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far, far more abject is thine Enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 

Oh grief, that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee. (1803.) 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country—am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child! (1803.) 


Here pause: the poet claims at least this praise, 
That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 

Of his pure song, which did not shrink from hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days ; 

From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart. 
Never may from our souls one truth depart, 
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That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous Tyrants with a dazzled eye; 

Nor, touched with due abhorrence of their guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt 
And justice labours in extremity, 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched Man, the throne of Tyranny! (1811.) 


Though the sonnets dedicated to Liberty rise gradually into 
hope, and even into assurance of England’s irresistible strength, 
when once she shall have become the strenuous, even though she 
be the solitary defender of freedom for herself and for Europe, 
the trne offence of England, which Wordsworth finds it difficult 
to pardon, is that in his judgment she has from time to time been 
opposed to the freedom of other countries. 

In the course of the last thirty years [he writes] we have seen two 
wars waged against Liberty—the American War, and the war against the 
French People in the early stages of their Revolution. . . . And, for what 
more especially belongs to ourselves at this time [1810] we may affirm— 
that the same presumptuous irreverence of the principles of justice, and 
blank insensibility to the affections of human nature, which determined the 
conduct of our government in those two wars against liberty, have continued 
to accompany its exertions in the present struggle for liberty, and have 
rendered them fruitless.’ 


But here Wordsworth’s sense both of England’s duties, some 
of which she has neglected, and of England’s strength passes 


into Wordsworth’s nationalism. 
Read together the two following passages from his prose 


works : 

We ought not to make peace with France, on any account, till she is 
humiliated, and her power brought within reasonable bounds. It is our 
duty and our interest to be at war with her.” 

I think there is nothing more unfortunate for Europe than the 
condition of Germany and Italy. . . . Could the barriers be dissolved 
which have divided the one nation into Neapolitans, Tuscans, Vene- 
tians, etc., and the other into Prussians, Hanoverians, etc., and could 
they once be taught to feel their strength, the French would be driven back 
into their own land immediately. I wish to see Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, formed into independent nations; nor have I any desire 
to reduce the power of France further than may be necessary for that end. 
Woe to that country whose military power is irresistible. I deprecate 
such an event for Great Britain scarcely less than for any other land. . . . 
My prayer, as a patriot, is, that we should always have, somewhere or 
other, enemies capable of resisting us and keeping us at arms length.” 


These words are decisive as to Wordsworth’s nationalism. 
But in plain truth the whole pamphlet on the Convention of 


12 ¢The Convention of Cintra,’ Prose Works, vol. i. p. 135. 


%* Prose Works, vol. i. p. 198. 
™ Ibid. p. 204. The whole of pp. 204 to the end of the letter to Captain 


Pasley deserve the most careful study, though they are too long for verbal 
quotation. 
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Cintra must be read and re-read in order to perceive how com- 
pletely he anticipated the enthusiasm for nationality which was 
fully developed towards the middle of the nineteenth century. 
His invective against this Convention of Cintra in reality rests 
upon and is, in the judgment of later historians, to a great ex- 
tent justified ** by the contemptuous disregard which it showed 
for the feelings, for the self-respect, and for the honour, both of 
the Portuguese and of the Spaniards. 

Wordsworth was enthusiastic on behalf of national indepen- 
dence, whether it was connected with loyalty to a king or with 
enthusiasm for a republic. To the end of his life he condemned 
the invasion of France by England and the First Coalition in 
1793 ; for the whole of the allies contemplated some kind of inter- 
ference with the self-government of France, and some of the Con- 
tinental Powers aimed at the acquisition of French territory and 
the dismemberment of France. Wordsworth’s position, what- 
ever its merits, was, as regards France, consistent. He was a 
republican who saw that the French Revolution, looked at from 
its best side, was a step in the progress of mankind. He came, 
however, under the influence of many of Burke’s ideas. He thus 
inevitably and rightly turned into a nationalist. He antici- 
pated by more than twenty years the nationalism of Mazzini. 
For the doctrine of nationalism, as conceived of by Wordsworth 
and as developed in later years by Mazzini, meant a great 
deal more than the mere admiration of patriotism. Ever since 
the days of Marathon and Thermopyle, and indeed from a much 
earlier date, there have existed plenty of men and women able 
to admire the bravery of heroes dying in defence of their own 
native land. But modern nationalists have done much more 
than teach that patriotism is a virtue. They have spread far 
and wide the political creed that every State, at any rate in 
Europe, ought, if possible, to be inhabited by citizens who were 
or felt themselves to be one nation, and that no nation should 
be governed by any foreign Power. This doctrine, whence it 
follows that every independent nation should support, and if 
necessary be prepared to defend, the independence of any other 
nation, was, as one may see at a glance, fatal to the existence 
of a State such as the Austrian Empire. This was certainly a 
novel and, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, a start- 
ling dogma. Wordsworth had the great merit not only of 
anticipating by many years the nationalist idea which became 
dominant towards the middle of the nineteenth century, but also 
of creating a new doctrine without mingling it with some of the 
errors with which if has been combined by its most distinguished 
advocates. He never supposed that nationalism was essentially 
15 See Oman, Peninsular War, vol. i. 274-276. 
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connected with republicanism. He would, if he had lived in’ 
1860, have deemed Cavour a much safer guide than Mazzini.** 
He avoided the error by which many English Whigs were misled, 
of imagining that the people of Italy or of Germany cared more 
for constitutional freedom than for national unity. His pro- 
phetic foresight that zeal for nationality might be converted, or 
perverted, into the passion for national power extended by pre- 
eminence in the use of arms, and might thus destroy throughout 
an independent nation the love of real freedom, was hardly 
understood in free countries such as the United States, England, 
or France, until its truth was demonstrated by the War of 


1914-15.*” 

On Wordsworth’s English patriotism it is needless to insist. 
It is patent in every line written by him in reference to the 
Napoleonic War. It may be summed up in one sonnet : 


Another year !—another deadly blow! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 

And We are left, or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 

’Tis well! From this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 

And honour which they do not understand. (1806.) 


What is not always noted is that his English patriotism is so 
closely united with his faith in the blessing for every country of 
national independence that in his mind the two sentiments are 


16 See Prose Works, vol. i. pp. 155-157, for Wordsworth’s appreciation of the 
true relation between nationalism and good government. 

17 Take as a sign of the originality of Wordsworth’s nationalism, and of the 
extent to which his statesmanship was in advance of the age in which he 
propounded it, the expression by Dr. Arnold of Rugby of his ‘tenderness for 
the Austrian Government’ and also this sentence written by Arnold in 1830: 
‘I was delighted also with Venice; most of all delighted to see the secret 
prisons of the old aristocracy converted into lumber rooms, and to see German 
soldiers exercising authority in that place, which was once the very focus of 
moral degradation of the Italian race, the seat of falsehood and ignorance, 
and cruelty.’—Stanley’s Life of Arnold, 5th edition, vol. i. p. 275. Note these 
dates. In 1810 Wordsworth had mastered the principles of nationalism, and 
had probably adopted them in 1802. Mazzini was born in 1805, and advocated 
nationalism about 1830-1831. In 1830 Arnold rejoiced in the despotism of 
Austria in Venice. In 1849 Clough, a favourite pupil of Arnold’s, mourned over 
the defeat of Italian patriots by Austrians. Before 1870 nationalism was 
adopted by all English Liberals. | Wordsworth anticipated the growth of 


nationalism by at least forty years. 
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almost identified with each other. Let the following sonnets be 
taken as illustrations of such blended feelings : 


Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee; 

And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a Maiden City, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And, when She took unto herself a Mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if She had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its final day : 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. (1802.) 


Two Voices are there; one is of the Sea, 

One of the Mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

In both from age to age Thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen Music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him; but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee! (1807.) 


In each poem he is preoccupied with the indignant thought 
that Bonaparte might subdue the one country which more truly 
even than Venice had ‘held the gorgeous East in fee’ and the 
one country which, for more years than even Switzerland, had 
defended the last and impregnable home of freedom. 

Was the statesmanship of Wordsworth crowned with success ? 

The answer to this inquiry may be thus summed up: 

The foreign policy of England during the nineteenth century, 
in so far as it coincided with the statesmanship of Wordsworth, 
was markedly successful ; in as far as it deviated from his states- 
manship it ended in failure, or at best in very dubious success. 

His statesmanship, as we have seen, was founded on two 
main principles: The one was the destruction at all costs of 
Napoleonic despotism. No peace was in his eyes worth making 
which did not attain this result. The other was the adoption, 
within rational limits, of nationalism, which may be roughly 
defined as the acknowledgment of the independence of all 
national States or of States the people whereof were desirous 
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and capable of constituting a nation. This principle however was 
with him clearly limited by the necessity of preventing each State 
from encroaching upon the independence of other States. Hence 
his proposed creation of a new balance of power. 

The policy of England with regard to France coincided 
with, or at any rate soon came to coincide with, the statesman- 
ship of Wordsworth. Napoleon died a prisoner at St. Helena, 
and his despotic Empire was overthrown past any possibility 
of true revival.’* In consequence of the Congress of Vienna and 
treaties connected therewith, France, as regards her European 
territory, retained, subject to slight though perceptible changes, 
pretty nearly the limits by which she was bounded at the close 
of the ancien régime—i.e. at the beginning of 1790.** It 


-soon became clear that England would never again wage war 


to hinder France from adopting any constitution accepted by 
the French people. In 1830 Englishmen welcomed the 
royalty of Louis Philippe with rapturous applause. In 1848 
they recognised the authority of the Second Republic. 
In 1852 they did not oppose the re-establishment of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. In 1870 they acknowledged the Third 
Republic as a perfectly legitimate form of government. The con- 
duct of England went far to establish, as a rule or custom of 
international law, that a Government accepted by the people 
of an independent State should be acknowledged by all other 
independent States. This statesmanship was pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. It produced first the maintenance of peace, next the 
gradual though somewhat varying good-will, and lastly, within 
a century after the battle of Waterloo, a close and intimate 
alliance between England and France. The triumph of Words- 
worth’s statesmanship is here past a doubt. . 

The policy of England with regard to other countries deviated 
most seriously from the statesmanship of Wordsworth. There 
were many reasons why English Governments found it most 
difficult to adopt Wordsworth’s nationalism. Such adoption 
was inconsistent with the treaties resulting from the Congress 
of Vienna. They were meant to create a balance of power, 
but a balance resting on the interest of Governments and not on 
the wishes either of peoples or of nations. Nor did any British 
party easily welcome Wordsworth’s reverence for nationality. 
Tories sympathised with the national resistance of Spaniards 
and Germans to French invaders led by Bonaparte, but, 
with the destruction of Bonaparte’s Empire, Tories became 

18 The restoration in 1852 of the Napoleonic dynasty showed in its actual 
result that the Imperial system, as it existed in 1809, was dead. 

19 Losses on her part under such Treaties were to a certain extent compen- 


sated for by gains. See Historical Atlas of Hurope, map xiii. and note by 
G. W. Prothero. 
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very cool friends of nationalist movements when allied with 
revolution or republicanism. During the Great War the Whigs 
had as a party shown less favour than Tories to movements in 
favour of national independence. Even the invasion of Spain, 
though utterly lawless, might, they thought, give a blow to 
superstition and promote practical reforms. When the war had 
come to an end they honestly believed that the adoption of 
English constitutionalism, as finally perfected by the Reform 
Act of 1832, would bestow upon the people of any European 
State, however ill-governed, all the political blessings which 
could be desired by reasonable men. The Radicals of the Man- 
chester School fully believed that Free Trade and peace would, 
in the long run, be enough to promote and ensure the progressive 
improvement of every European State. They heartily adopted 
the so-called principle of non-intervention, and construed it as 
meaning that England should never intervene at all in foreign 
affairs, and almost as meaning that she should have no foreign 
policy whatever. ‘True it is, that towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century most Liberals awoke to the undoubted fact 
that the cause of nationalism was gaining every day additional 
recruits, and was likely to produce tremendous changes; and 
some leading Whigs, such as Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, to their great credit, came very near, at any rate as 
regards Italy, to the adoption of nationalist doctrine. 

It is however certain that as regards Continental affairs 
England deviated greatly from the statesmanship of Wordsworth. 
It is equally certain that English policy, as regards such affairs, 
was not crowned with anything like complete success. The 
English people, however, or at any rate a considerable part of 
the English people, became by the middle of the nineteenth 
century more and more interested in nationalist movements. 
Cavour was to educated Englishmen almost the ideal of a patriotic 
statesman. Garibaldi was to Englishmen of all classes a popular 
hero, and under the guidance of Palmerston British policy did 
most certainly give aid and comfort to Italy in 1860 and 1861; 
one may doubt whether this help did not, in effect, go beyond 
anything which could fairly be called mere moral support. In 
any case the success with which English statesmen gained 
the friendship of Italians was due to the fact that the 
British people had, as regards Italy, come distinctly round to 
the ‘statesmanship of Wordsworth. Yet, if you cast a. glance 
over English foreign policy during the last hundred years, 
it is impossible to say that it has been as a whole successful. 
The plain truth is that the statesmen of England did not know 
how to deal with the nationalist movement which was gradually 
changing the whole condition of the Continent. European wars 
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were mainly, if not exclusively, connected with the doctrine of 
nationalism. England then of necessity spoke with an uncertain 
voice. English ministers thrust upon the Governments of 
Europe advice supported only by moral force, and tending at 
any rate up to 1848 towards suggestions that the adoption of 
English constitutionalism would, in every discontented State, re- 
concile the Government with its dissatisfied subjects. But moral 
force turned out in general no force at all, and England’s advice 
was treated with disregard. 

The Crimean War—the only Continental conflict in which 
England took part—was popular. It was hailed by the mass of 
the people as an attack upon a Power which then supported 
despotism. It did little or nothing in its technical results to aid 
nationalists. But the instinct of the people was sound. The 
Crimean War gave to Italy an opportunity for striking what 
turned out to be decisive blows in favour of Italian unity and 
freedom. Yet the English Government was unable to 
compel Bomba of Naples to observe towards his political op- 
ponents the rules of common humanity. The action, or the 
inaction, of England was of no good to Denmark, nor at an 
earlier period were the attempts of enthusiastic English Liberals 
to aid the cause of liberty in Spain or in Portugal of any avail. 
Few rersons at the present moment will be inclined to hold that 
England’s attitude in 1870 was satisfactory. It was certainly 
not the kind of attitude naturally suggested by the statesmanship 
of Wordsworth. We come round then to the conclusion that the 
foreign policy of England was, except in so far as it coincided 
with Wordsworth’s statesmanship, a failure or certainly not a 
success. 

What are the lessons of Wordsworth’s statesmanship for the 
England of to-day? 

England to-day stands in the same position in which she stood 
from 1803 to 1815: she is now, as then, engaged in a holy war 
against armed and despotic Imperialism. This fact is better 
proved by one illustration than by twenty arguments. 


It is a frightful spectacle to see the prime of a vast nation propelled 
out of their territory with the rapid sweep of a horde of Tartars; moving 
from the impulse of like savage instincts; and furnished, at the same time, 
with those implements of physical destruction which have been produced 
by science and civilisation. Such are the motions of the French armies; 
unchecked by any thought which philosophy and the spirit of society, 
progressively humanising, have called forth—to determine or regulate the 
application of the murderous and desolating apparatus with which by 
philosophy end science they have been provided. With a like perversion 
of things, and the same mischievous reconcilement of forces in their nature 
adverse, these revolutionary impulses and these appetites of barbarous 
(nay, what is far worse, of barbarised) men are embodied in a new frame 
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of polity ; which possesses the consistency of an ancient Government, without 
its embarrassments and weaknesses. And at the head of all is the mind of 
one man who acts avowedly upon the principle that everything, which can 
be done safely by the supreme power of a State, may be done.” 


This is the language of Wordsworth uttered in 1809. Change 
but one word and it describes the German despotism which it 
is our duty to destroy in 1915. We may learn from Wordsworth 
more than one lesson. 

First—The need for England of self-discipline. We must 
try to do justice, it may be very stern justice, to Germany. We 
must for our own sake encourage calmness of words, as well 
as of action and of judgment, in dealing with or denouncing 
the worst of public crimes. In this matter Wordsworth sets us 
the noblest example. There is not a word used by him with 
regard to Bonaparte and his despotism which lacks dignity and 
truth. He ‘grieved for Buonaparté,’ and without recurrence to 
mere abuse draws from Napoleon’s career the important lesson 
that the art of true government is not to be drawn from the 
experience of camps and battles, but from 


Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business. 


We ought to set aside or check all luxury, amusement, or 
festivity, which in any way jars with the mass of private grief 
which fills not only the United Kingdom, but France, Russia, 
Germany, and Austria with personal mourning. It is hard to 
believe that public races, connected as they are with much of 
indubitable evil, or that a heavy if not increasing national drink 
bill, fit the circumstances of the present day. We need, and 
may come to need more and more, the firmness of indomitable 
resolution to obtain, at however great expense, patience and 
suffering, that complete victory which alone can save the freedom 
not only of England but of Europe, and which alone can justify 
the ever-increasing agony caused to millions of human beings 
by the continuance of this just War. All talk about terms of 
peace and all schemes for federalising the world are out of place ; 
they are worse than vain; they may do untold harm; they divert 
men from the true duty before us. England and her Allies are 
not called upon at the moment to form policies for creating 
a new or a better world, they are called upon to punish and guard 
against crimes which, if they meet with no penalty, will throw 
the civilisation of Europe back into barbarism. Men of good 


20 Prose Works, vol. i. pp. 162, 163 
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intentions, when thrusting advice upon the public, must con- 
descend to acquire, if it be possible, the humble, but in reality 
rare, gift of common sense. In following the teaching of 
Wordsworth we should be careful to note two of its charac- 
teristics. The vices or follies which called down his prophetic 
denunciations all of them tended to interfere with the successful 
carrying on of the Great War, that is with the performance of 
the highest and most pressing of public duties. He does not 
dream of some moral millennium or frame wild schemes for 
securing perpetual peace. He is again no pacifist. 


The nation would err grievously [he writes] if she suffered the abuse 
which other States have made of military power to prevent her from per- 
ceiving that no people ever was or can be independent, free, or secure, 
much less great in any sane sense of the word without the assiduous 
cultivation of military virtues. 


Secondly —The respect due to Nationalism. England and her 
Allies are discharging the solemn duty of destroying a new form 
of imperial despotism. This holy war can attain its object only by 
assuring freedom and independence to every national State, great 
and small—e.g. Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden—throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. We need, in Wordsworth’s language, a ‘new 
balance of power.’ 

Thirdly—England and her Allies must reject every peace 
which is not based on complete victory. There must be no 
second Peace of Amiens, and this for two reasons. An imperfect 
peace means to England complete failure, and failure means the 
ruin of England and the British Empire. An imperfect peace 
means, in the second place, the condemnation of the War, as 
it must in fact though not in name fall short of that destruction 
of German despotism which alone justifies the efforts and suffer- 
ings of this world-wide war. It were well if the Allies skould 
publish the declaration that they will not even look at any pro- 
posals of peace from Germany till she has at least withdrawn from 
Belgium. 

To any man of even ordinary humanity there is something 
terrible in the suggestion that proposals of peace should in any 
circumstances be declined. But the first duty of anyone, how- 
ever insignificant or unknown, who offers counsel with regard to 
the War is to speak, with the utmost plainness, the truth as he 
sees it. It is however a comfort to any writer if he is able 
to express his conclusions in the words of men far better known 
than himself, and of larger experience, and, it may be, of more 
impartiality than he can claim for himself. Let me urge upon 
the attention of your readers the words of three men who can 
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speak with authority. Hear first the language of the French 
Premier : 


We are convinced of victory, which will be the victory of justice. We 
want Europe liberated, Belgium free. We want the restitution of the 
lost provinces and the crushing of Prussian militarism, for the peace of 
the world is irreconcilable with its bloody caprices. 


Next read the declaration of my friend Lord Bryce, who 
has acquired a wider political knowledge of all countries through- 
out the world than any living Englishman : 

If there was anything upon which public opinion in this country and, 
he thought, in the neutral world was absolutely agreed, it was that those 
who had brought the evil in Belgium, destroyed its cities, and inflicted 
poverty and hardship on its people, ought to be made to pay to the uttermost 
farthing for the mischief they had done.** 


Hear lastly the opinion of my friend, Dr. Eliot, ex-President 
of Harvard University. It was given at a meeting of Baptist 
ministers in Boston. He speaks with the authority due to a life 
spent in successful devotion to the service of his country. He 
speaks also with an impartiality not to be claimed by any English- 
man. Dr. Eliot said : 


Do not pray for peace now. _I cannot conceive a worse catastrophe for 
the human race than peace in Europe now. If it were declared now, 
Germany would be in possession of Belgium, and German aggressive mili- 
tarism would have triumphed. That would be a success for Germany after 
she had committed the greatest crime a nation can commit—namely, faith- 
lessness to treaty rights—and the sanctity of contracts would pass for 
nothing, and civilisation would be set back for centuries. I do not see 
how any thinking American can keep himself neutral. Liberty and every 
other American ideal are involved in this war. 


Asked when ministers might begin to pray for peace, Dr. 
Eliot said ‘When Germany is driven back into her own territory 
and forced to pay full indemnity to Belgium.’ 


A. V. DIcEy. 
71 The Times, April 8, 1915, p. 7. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUVAIN 


In the Review Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen some German 
intellectuals have attempted to explain and excuse the destruc- 
tion of the Library of Louvain University. Monsieur Burger, 
director of the Amsterdam Library, has replied to them in 
masterly fashion in the Dutch Review Het Bek. 

The Germans, in their efforts to justify the burning of a monu- 
ment entirely devoted to Learning, blame the officials of the 
Library of Louvain for not having been present to point out to 
the soldiers the value of the collections—which otherwise would 
certainly have been spared! A ghastly pleasantry and in the 
worst possible taste! Can it be possible that after all these 
months the directors of this German Review are unaware of the 
horrible scenes of massacre and pillage that go to make up the 
crime of Louvain? No one will credit that. Rather shall we 
say that their ignorance is merely a sham—and a monstrous and 
clumsy sham ! 

I will not waste time in refuting this vile insinuation, which 
the official and well-authenticated accounts of the outrage on 
Louvain suffice definitely to dispel. It is now acknowledged by 
all right-minded men who are not prejudiced and do not refuse to 
seek and admit the truth (1) that the fire in the Library of the 
University broke out suddenly after eight days’ peaceful occu- 
pation of the town by the German troops; (2) that the fire broke 
out during the night of the 25th of August, when all the Library 
premises were closed and the residents were forbidden to leave 
their houses after seven o’clock in the evening; (3) that that 
night of the 25th of August was unquestionably the first night of 
fire, pillage, and massacre. We know the unhappy fate of the 
unfortunate people who fell into the hands of the drunken 
soldiers that night—as also during the days and nights that 
followed. I saw the ruins of the Library again eight days after 
the fire, and even then I was only able to look at them from a 
distance and at considerable risk. Broken pillars, an impassable 
heap of bricks, stones, and beams smouldered in the fire which 
slowly consumed thousands of volumes between huge portions of 
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dangerous and threatening walls: that was all that remained of 
the majestic building known as the Halles Universitaires, and 
of the rich treasure it contained. In the streets of the ruined and 
deserted city, where the soldiers were completing their work of 
pillage, and further on even into the country, leaves of manuscripts 
and books fluttered about, half burned, at the mercy of the wind. 

The German Review, without taking into consideration the 
manifest inconsistency of its assertions, dares to claim that the 
loss of the Library of the University of Louvain is of no great 
importance. A somewhat arbitrary assertion! I am glad to 
take advantage of the hospitality offered me by the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Century to contradict it. 

The burning of the Library of Louvain has caused two irre- 
parable losses : the loss of an historic monument, a gem of the 
most beautiful architecture of two distinct periods—the four- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—and the loss of the collection of 
manuscripts, books and relics of the University of Louvain. 

Let me first say a few words about the monument in which 
was enshrined the Library of the University. This monument, 
known as the Halles Universitaires, was the old Halle aux draps, 
or Weavers’ Hall, of the town of Louvain, which in the course of 
centuries has been adapted and enlarged, as we shall shortly see. 

The first stone of the Halle aux draps was laid in 1317, and 
in 1345 the building was completed. It consisted of a ground 
floor and an upper story in the roof; outside were fine doorways 
—the most beautiful specimens of the civil architecture of 
Brabant at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; inside were 
two large halls, one of which had in the course of centuries under- 
gone many changes; while the other—kept as it originally was, 
though restored—served as the Salle des Pas-Perdus of the 
Library of the University. This hall was divided into two parts 
by a series of vigorously moulded semi-circular arches; these 
arches rested on pillars with capitals ornamented with two rows 
of foliage and fruit. Magnificent brackets supported the oak 
beams of the ceiling; the subjects they represented were very 
varied : foliage, burlesque scenes, fantastic or hybrid beings; all 
were carved firmly and boldly, forming specimens rarely met with 
at that period in other parts of our country. Similar works are to 
be found with us only in a few rare monuments of the second half 
of the fourteenth century. 

In 1432 the University of Louvain received permission from 
the town to convert a portion of the Halle aux draps into 
quarters suitable for schools and lecture rooms. This condition 
of things lasted until 1676, when the University purchased the 
Halle from the town ; a little later, in 1680, extensive works were 
undertaken and a spacious story was added to the building. 
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This story was divided into lecture rooms for the different 
Faculties. In 1723 a large building in the Perpendicular style 
was added to the Halles Universitaires for the purposes of the 
Library. 

The whole of this Perpendicular building—ground floor and 
first story—as well as the whole of the story of the Halles added 
in 1680, was now occupied by the Library of the University. 

Amongst the many apartments of the Library of Louvain 
four are worthy of special mention. First, the large hall—the 
building of which in 1723 I have just mentioned. This hall 
was 185 feet long by 43 wide and 35 high; oak wainscoting of 
exquisite workmanship covered the walls. All round it were 
pillared recesses, surmounted by canopies, containing the life- 
sized statues of the most celebrated philosophers and writers of 
bygone days. At the end of the hall stood two immense columns 
decorated with hieroglyphic characters and symbols of the 
sciences and arts. A floor of oak, a ceiling adorned with plaster 
ornaments, and a door in iron of very remarkable workmanship 
completed a marvellous ensemble—the stately, imposing and 
harmonious aspect of which has been surpassed by no other 
ancient Library. 

Just a year ago we had turned the school of Civil Law in the 
old University into a study for professors, and in it we discovered 
delicate arches, oak wainscoting of a more finished style of carv- 
ing than that in the large hall, and under a very graceful canopy 
the large statue in oak of Justinian. This hall—so elegant and 
home-like in appearance—was a perfect gem of Renaissance 
architecture. 

The school of medicine in the old University remained as 
it always had been—with its rostra, stalls, and benches. It 
was the only room on that floor of the Halles not devoted to the 
Library, and it was used as a Salle de Promotions. In it, 
amidst all the splendour of ancient ceremonial, took place the 
solemn meetings of the theologians, the philosophers, and the 
scientists. | Many indeed are the men of learning, the celebri- 
ties of every rank and every country, and the princes of the 
Church, who have taken part in those memorable debates! I 
well remember one of the last meetings, at which the dis- 
tinguished Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, was 
present. 

Lastly, a hall of extraordinary dimensions served as a public 
reading-room. It contained a collection of portraits of the most 
eminent professors and greatest benefactors of the old University. 
This collection was unique and of exceptional interest as a literary 
history- of the Low Countries. How many were there of these 
master-minds. from the beginning of the fifteenth -century- to-the 
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end of the eighteenth—some famous for all time, others more 
obscure and retiring—whose memories we piously preserved and 
whose features have disappeared forever in that tragic fire? 
Let me name a few of the most celebrated portraits in that 
gallery: Adrian the Sixth, a professor at Louvain, eventually 
raised to the sovereign pontificate, the last Pope who was not 
an Italian; Justus Lipsius, the most celebrated master of 
Louvain, whose features looked forth from a small canvas of 
remarkable interest to artists and historians; Erasmus, who 
lived for several years in Louvain; the historian Molanus (the 
canvas depicting the features of Molanus was of great artistic 
value); the humanist Guteanus; Jansenius—austere and intense 
of countenance; Andreas Vesalius—a sombre and cracked 
canvas this, on which could be distinguished a face full of life 
and character—a faithful and most interesting study, so say 
connoisseurs, of the countenance of the famous originator of 
anatomy. Then on larger canvases and in brighter colours the 
celebrated doctor Rega, Monseigneur de Ram, who restored the 
University in 1834—and many others. ll these savants, 
who have made their indelible marks in the field of science, 
seemed to connect by mysterious bonds the living work of a 
reading-room with the ever illustrious past of our University ; 
they inspired in visitors, readers, and students alike, a respect 
and love for learning and study. 

The University of Louvain did not possess a central library 
before 1636. Several colleges—there were forty-three under the 
old régime—had small libraries of their own, and it was for 
this reason, no doubt, that a central collection of books was so 
long in being established. Two erudite patrons of literature, 
Laurent Beyerlinck and Jacques Romain, presented their well- 
stocked libraries to the University—the one consisting of 852 
books on theology, and the other of 906 volumes on medicine 
and mathematics. On the occasion of the installation of the 
library, Valére André, the first librarian, and a learned historian 
of our University, delivered an impressive address. This address 
attracted a great deal of notice, and was published with the first 
catalogue of the new library. 

A Canon of Antwerp, and formerly a professor at Louvain, 
Dominique Snellaerts, possessed a very valuable library of 3500 
volumes—consisting almost entirely of works on the Jansenist 
Question—which he presented to the University, and this addi- 
tion necessitated the building of the immense hall of which I have 
already given a description. 

Numerous funds bequeathed by private donors, and rich 
acquisitions considerably increased the importance of the Library 
of Louvain. It will suffice to mention the acquisition of the 
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most valuable and rarest volumes resulting from the sale of the 
libraries belonging to the Jesuit colleges which were suppressed 
in 1778. In 1795 and in 1797 a number of very precious volumes 
were removed, some by the French, others by the librarian of 
Brussels, Laserna-Santander; and these were never recovered. 
Since, however, the restoration of the University of Louvain in 
1834 the various possessions of the Library had increased so con- 
siderably that the academical authorities were obliged two years 
ago to place at our disposal extensive premises over the large 
library, and we had just had installed therein a magnificent and 
immense metal bookcase with movable shelves. The supreme 
irony of it! The contract for the bookcase had been carried out 
by Germans, and they had just completed its installation for us! 
It had taken months to remove all the old books, which had been 
lying under the dust of centuries. This patient and laborious work 
brought to light in the most forsaken and obscure corners of the 
University buildings surprises and discoveries of the greatest 
importance. 

I hasten to say a few words about the manuscripts, printed 
books, and ancient relics contained in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. Our manuscripts numbered about five hundred. 
The most famous was a little manuscript, partly on parchment 
and partly on paper, written by the hand of Thomas 4 Kempis ; 
it was called Sermones triginta ad novicios regulares et vitam 
S. Lidewigis a Thoma @ Kempis conscriptam. Visitors were 
also shown several books of Hours ornamented with very rich 
illuminations and miniatures. One of them was especially re- 
markable for a series of admirable miniatures. Some manu- 
scripts in English came from the English Carthusian monastery 
at Nieuport. In 1829 several twelfth-century manuscripts 
were purchased from the Norbertine abbaye du Parc near 
Louvain. An important section of our manuscripts related to 
the history of Belgium, and more especially to the history of 
Brabant. Another very valuable collection of manuscripts was 
that composed of the lectures and cahiers of the professors ; this 
collection had scarcely as yet been examined, but it would have 
provided a rich mine of learning for historical research. I would 
specially mention a profusion of works containing the manuscript 
notes of the most celebrated professors of the old University such 
as Lessius, Molanus, Miraeus, Scott, etc. 

The principal wealth of the Library of Louvain lay in its 
store of old printed works, and amongst these a collection of 
incunables,’ wonderful from every point of view. In this collec- 
tion were several very rare editions and some unique specimens. 
In order to throw full light on it, a few words on the intro- 


1 Printed books of the fifteenth century. 
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duction of printing at Louvain and the relations of the publishers 
with the University are indispensable. 

In 1473 John of Westphalia came to Louvain and there 
established his printing presses ; in the following year the Univer- 
sity appointed him to be magister artis impressoriae. In 1474 
the first printed work of John of Westphalia appeared at Louvain 
under the title of Petri de Crescentiis opus ruralium commo- 
dorum ; and this very rare edition with large initial hand-made 
letters belonged to our Library. Under the auspices of the school 
of Louvain John of Westphalia brought to light over one hundred 
and twenty works, editions of classical texts, and even quotations 
from the Old Testament in Hebrew characters. Our collection 
of incunables included several editions by John of Westphalia. 
After the arrival of John of Westphalia several printers came to 
settle in Louvain, and their numbers grew to such an extent that 
the University had often to come to the aid of poor, aged, and 
sick printers. Later, in 1512, the celebrated printer Thierry 
Martens came to take up his abode in Louvain, and devoted 
his printing presses to the Faculty of Arts. At that time 
Louvain occupied one of the highest positions amongst. the 
grandes écoles of Europe. Some of the greatest humanists of 
the day went there—such as Erasmus, Ludovicus Vives, Martin 
Dorpuis, Barland, Rexius, etc. These humanists, with the help of 
Thierry Martens, edited and revised a large number of texts, and 
accomplished a series of translations of Greek works into Latin. 
When in 1518 Thierry Martens announced his intention of print- 
ing in Hebrew, he could truthfully say ‘ So far as Latin editions 
are concerned I am second to none; in the Greek I have very 
few rivals; I wish to achieve the same distinction for my print- 
ing of Hebrew.’ When Thierry Martens left Louvain in 1529 
his printing presses were taken over by Rexius, a professor at 
the college of the Trois-Langues, and a prolific publisher of Greek 
texts. 

These beautiful editions, which first saw the light at Louvain, 
were preserved by the savants of our provinces, and when. the 
central Library was planned in the seventeenth century it was 
enriched by many gifts of special libraries, and among them 
were found several fine specimens of the earliest printed editions. 
Formerly the number of incunables in the Library of Louvain 
was estimated to be about three hundred and fifty; but at the 
time of the removal recently carried out, to which I have already 
referred, we found in practically all the ancient collections—in 
the theological collections in particular—a further mass of 
precious incunables. We had just begun to catalogue them, and 
in a few years’ time we should have been able to offer to the 
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public a magnificent catalogue of eight hundred or even one 
thousand incunables. 

The Library of the University of Louvain contained between 
two hundred and fifty thousand and three hundred thousand 
printed volumes. In this immense collection I would specially 
mention a set of rich and precious works, such as, in regard to 
completeness of ensemble, no other library in the world possessed. 
I refer to the ancient theological collection. The part played 
in successive centuries by the Faculty of Theology of Louvain 
in the great doctrinal quarrels is well known. When Luther’s 
writings made their appearance in our provinces, the doctors of 
Louvain, who had already been for a long time in conflict with 
the new doctrines, promptly censured them ; and this was the first 
condemnation of Luther pronounced by a constituted body. On 
the advice of Margaret of Austria the theologians of Louvain 
produced some pamphlets refuting Luther; later on they made 
an index of forbidden books and a list of the works that could 
be read in the schools; they published several translations of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue; and they proclaimed a profession of 
faith, to which, by command of the Emperor, all the ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries and instructors in religion had to conform. When, 
by dint of pamphlets and writings, heresy attempted to force its 
way at all costs into our provinces, the School of Louvain, throw- 
ing overboafd its ordinary curriculum, devoted itself to refuting 
every writing of the Reformers by scientific treatises based on 
the Scriptures and the Fathers ; the number of pamphlets, letters, 
and papers of every description published in our provinces on 
the occasion of the doctrinal controversies of the Reformation 
is incalculable. 

The controversies of the Reformation had hardly been settled, 
when a fresh heresy—Baianism—made its appearance in the 
Faculty of Theology at Louvain, and shook it to its foundations ; 
it was merely the prelude to a longer and sharper controversy— 
indeed in a very short time Jansenism was causing divisions in the 
Faculty of Louvain. Jansenius, Professor of Holy Scriptures at 
the University of Louvain, numbered many supporters, and the 
disputes and quarrels between the Jansenists and the Jesuits were 
the source of an abundant and especially interesting contro- 
versial literature. 

I have already mentioned the valuable collection of Jansenist 
books bequeathed to the University by Snellaerts. All the docu- 
ments relating to the Reformation, Baianism, and Jansenism had 
been bound in volumes, and on the parchment covers could be 
read the following titles: Varia reformatoria, or Janseniana, or 
even Jesuitica. What treasures were gathered together in that 
vast theological library—the like of which we shall never see 
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again! Two years ago we began to catalogue the old theological 
collections. In doing so we came upon surprise after surprise, 
and the publication of the catalogues of these treasures, which 
had not so far been exhaustively examined, would have been 
of very great use to the history of the theological controversies. 

Like all old collections of books, our Library possessed several 
bibliographical rarities and typographical curiosities of every de- 
scription. We had a collection of coins, medals, and some very 
fine specimens of Flemish bookbinding of the sixteenth century, 
several of which had been made the object of special study. All 
the visitors to the Library examined carefully the magnificent 
work of Andreas Vesalius : De humani corporis fabrica. Andreas 
Vesalius gave lessons at Louvain, and at the same time public 
anatomical demonstrations. A very rare occurrence at that time 
was the fact that he had been able to procure a complete skeleton 
at Louvain. The publication of his work raised quite a storm 
in the scientific world ; Charles the Fifth presented to the Library 
of the University a magnificent vellum copy of the celebrated 
anatomica! treatise, illustrated by numerous plates representing 
all the details of the human skeleton. We preserved carefully 
in large cupboards all the relics of the ancient University—the 
foundation of which dates back to 1425. Until the last few 
years the papal bull for the building of the University granted 
by Pope Martin the Fifth had been kept at the great seminary 
of Haaren in Holland; in 1909, however, on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the restoration of the University, 
the Bishop of Bois-le-Duc graciously offered this precious parch- 
ment to our University, and we considered it the rarest relic 
of our glorious past. In these cupboards were also to be admired 
the seals of the Faculties, the medals, the diplomas, and souvenirs 
of every kind recalling the most important events and customs 
of the ancient University. 

The following is a curious example. The proclamation of 
the Primus in Philosophy was a great event in our provinces. 
The Faculty of Arts at the ancient University consisted of four 
schools: la pédagogie du Porc, la pédagogie du Faucon, la 
pédagogie du Lis, la pédagogie du Chateau. At a great annual 
meeting these four schools contended for the palm to be awarded 
to the Primus. At Louvain the success of the Primus was cele- 
brated with much pomp, and in the province a reception worthy 
of a prince or a king was given to the laureate. Discourses were 
delivered and Latin poems recited, extolling the merits of the 
victor in ceremonious fashion. We possessed quantities of these 
verses, beautifully written on parchment and surrounded by very 
gorgeous illuminations. In 1778 on the occasion of the triumph 
of the pupil of the pédagogie du Porc a little allegorical picture 
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was painted which attracted the attention of all the visitors to 
the Library. The Pig crowned with a Baron’s coronet (the 
Primus was Baron Frangois de Sécus) occupied the centre of 
the picture; it was armed with its natural weapons—recalling 
the Porcus silvestris which gave its name to the college. The 
two fore feet of the animal rested on the dead body of the Falcon 
—which was lying on its back discrowned ; the hind feet of the 
animal were just about to trample down two lilies. In front of 
him the Chateau was collapsing; this was a two-storied tower 
tottering to its ruin and from the top of it was falling an 
enormous crown. The animal had in its mouth a streamer on 
which could be read the following inscription: ‘Num Fortia 
quaeque pedibus calcavi.’ 

I do not think it is necessary to enter into further details 
nor give a more complete description of our different collections 
in order to show how important and valuable was the treasure 
contained in the Library of the University of Louvain. I am 
indeed pledged to make a thorough, categorical, and strict ex- 
amination into this subject; but this examination I am unable 
to make while absent from my own country, on account of the 
lack of material. 

From 1432 until our own time the Halles of Louvain have 
always been the centre of university life. What precious and 
touching memories were connected with that historic monument, 
every one of the halls reminding us of the most glorious events 
of the past of our University and the heroic episodes of our 
national history! Over these ruins, so stupidly heaped up in 
one tragic night, we reflect sadly on the scholarly lessons of 
Justus Lipsius, on the splendid processions which used to escort 
the sovereigns of our nation through those imposing halls of the 
Renaissance; our kings and princes signed their names in the 
golden book of the Library, in which were also inscribed all the 
great names of the ecclesiastical, political, and scientific worlds. 
We also reflect on the heroic struggles that the Alma Mater of 
Louvain had to endure under Austrian domination, and on the 
resistance which arose in the ancient Halles and declared itself 
boldly against a foreign and oppressive rule; we reflect that 
between those venerable walls there burned always that flame 
of purest patriotism which brought our country to the glorious 
destiny of 1830 and to the heroic struggle of to-day in defence 
of honour and liberty! I see again in my mind’s eye the stately 
fétes which took place a few years ago on the occasion of the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the restoration of 
the University. These fétes were held in the great halls of our 
Library. Intellectuals from Germany were present in large 
numbers, and they must have been able in a leisurely fashion to 
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compare our ancient monuments—every stone of which evokes 
&@ memory—with their colossal libraries which always lack the 
maturity of years and the memories of a glorious past. The 
compliments they paid us on that occasion scarcely coincide with 
the arbitrary statements of one of their principal scientific 
Reviews. 

A monument of the fourteenth century, a model of the archi- 
tecture of the period in pleasant and harmonious lines, original 
and varied designs ; magnificent halls, recalling by their majestic 
aspect and perfect sculpture the most beautiful specimens of the 
Renaissance ; treasures stored up by centuries of fruitful labour 
and patient research, manuscripts, incunables, very rare prints, 
relics piously preserved by past generations : all that is of little 
importance in the eyes of the new Kultur that Germany would 
inflict upon the world ; all that is nothing compared with the de- 
lirious joy felt by a few hundreds of soldiers, drunk with wine 
and carnage, in contemplating the tragic spectacle of a town in 
flames, and in terrorising and massacring an innocent population. 

Up till now, said the Germans at Louvain, we have burned 
only small villages, but we are now going to see a large town in 
flames. This, and this alone, was the reason for the crime of 
Louvain; for nine days massacre, pillage, and incendiarism 
succeeded one another under the direction of the military authori- 
ties. Now that the crime has been committed, have the German 
authorities, and that nation which believes itself to be the sole 
guardian of true civilisation, expressed regret for it? Do they 
disown it and look upon it as a punishable outrage of the War 
—the authors of which must be chastised? No, they understood 
only too well the horror of the criminal action at Louvain and 
feared that the reputation of the whole of Germany would be 
attacked ; they have tried therefore by every means to justify 
the crime. 

But I must not wander from the point of the discussion, as 
the Germans tried to do. However often, as an excuse for the 
pile of ruins left by our enemy’s armies in other parts of Bel- 
gian soil and in the north of France, the pretext of military 
operations (frequently, of course, unjustly) may be pleaded, 
there could obviously be no such pretext to rely upon in the case 
of Louvain ; any statement to the contrary is contradicted by the 
most glaring facts, and it is equally contradicted by those people 
in Germany who laid the blame for the Louvain affair at the 
door of the civilian francs-tireurs; this legend, too, the official 
reports made by our commission of inquiry into the atrocities 
in Belgium have sufficiently shattered. In vain has the band 
of intellectuals from beyond the Rhine set itself the task of prov- 
ing that the German army is guiltless of the hideous crime of 
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Louvain ; yet now, in order to excuse the burning of the Library 
of the University and all its treasures, they are fabricating fresh 
arguments : the officials were not at their posts to allow them- 
selves to be massacred, the so-called treasures of the Library 
were of no value! These are merely so many categorical state- 
ments the absurdity and insolence of which leap to the eyes of 
everyone—and this I hope I have sufficiently proved. 

The Halls of Louvain will rise again from their ashes; they 
will become, as in former days, the centre of a school of learning 
of which the glorious past is a guarantee for the future. In 
building a new and magnificent Library we wish not only to 
restore to our professors and students those materials indis- 
pensable to all scholarship and scientific work; we wish also 
to show present and future generations that, if the German 
intellectuals accept the responsibility for the most odious crimes 
against reason and civilisation, on the other hand the civilised 
- and right-thinking world knows how to unite in execrating bar- 
barity as it deserves, and in solemnly avenging the intellec- 
tual and artistic patrimony of which barbarians have callously 
robbed it. 

P. DELANNOY, 
Professor and Librarian of the 
University of Louvain. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 


Has France every reason to be perfectly satisfied with her relig- 
ious situation? Has the separation of Church and State been a 
complete success? Are there more reasons for leaving things as 
they are than for making changes? and if changes are advisable 
what ought they to be? These are the questions which more or 
less definitely millions of Frenchmen are asking themselves, and 
which I will endeavour to examine as dispassionately as I can. 


I 


It is academically certain that the separation of Church and 
State per se is not a good thing; it is evident that if the leaders 
of the Church and those of civic society should work together 
towards the superior object which is common to both—viz. 
the real happiness of mankind—it would be better for 
everybody. 

It is also certain, historically, that the separation of Church 
and State in France was not carried out in the proper spirit. 
There was no reason why this momentous step in the history of 
the nation should not have been taken in amity and good-will, as 
not many years ago happened in Brazil, or as we saw Norway 
untie without breaking it the knot which united it to Sweden. 

Things took place differently in France. From beginning to 
end the disestablishment bore the appearance of a violent contest, 
and each phase of it was marked by an increased tenseness in the 
atmosphere. This is not the place to inquire which side was 
originally to blame, nor whether Gambetta was right in letting 
the country interpret his statement: le cléricalisme voild 
lV’'ennemi as a war-cry. It cannot be gainsaid that the French 
clergy, who had enthusiastically welcomed the Republic in 1848, 
received coolly its successor of 1870, but somehow they were not 
alone in thinking that Gambetta was a republican in the spirit 
of the Commune rather than in the spirit of Thiers, and the notion 
was apt to create misgivings. On the other hand it promptly 
appeared that in the immediate vicinity of Gambetta and Ferry 
—two men completely ignorant of rather than explicitly hostile to 
religion—there were others who wanted the total disappearance 
of Catholicism and not merely the disciplining of the clergy. 
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However it may have been, the efforts of Ferry to make the 
national education ‘ neutral’ resulted, on the admission of his 
admirers themselves, in making it ‘ godless,’ and the process of 
secularisation was accompanied, as early as 1880, by violence, 
riots, and banishments. 

It is needless to recall the law of 1901 on Associations and the 
cynicism with which M. Combes transformed an Act which its 
originator, Waldeck-Rousseau, had jntended as a liberation, 
first into a decoy and afterwards into an instrument of spoliation. 
The present writer has had many occasions in the last few months 
to notice how vivid and uncomfortable'the memory of M. 
Combes’ proceedings has remained with non-Catholic foreigners 
who on the whole were favourable to the principle of the law. 

As to the Separation itself, as it was accomplished in 1905, 
it was a complete mistake. Here again it would be useless to 
dwell on the cruelty of an Act which entailed confiscations and 
expulsions, and made the life of the country clergy, which had 
always been one of severe economy, a barely concealed fight with 
poverty. Sentimentalism is superfluous here. It is hardly more 
necessary to recall that the disestablishment was prepared and 
carried out with a general ungentlemanliness not pleasant to 
remember. There was no motive for the abrupt recall of the 
French ambassador to the Vatican; there was even less cause, 
later on, for having the archives of the Nunciatura searched by 
the police, seized and made over to the daily -Press, and for 
brutally expelling Monsignor Montagnini, the prelate who had 
been left in charge. Nothing could be less ‘ French’ than that 
treatment of the Pope’s representative. 

But those who conducted these rough proceedings have a 
ready excuse : We know no representative of the Pope, they say, 
because we do not know that there is a Pope; we are laymen, 
belonging to a secular society, and we know nothing of what you 
call Church matters. This is almost verbatim what M. Léon 
Bourgeois repeated with gentle obstinacy to M. Denys Cochin, 
who insisted that the Concordat, being a contract, could not be 
dissolved without the agreement of both parties. ‘ We are lay- 
men, we do not know the Pope.’—‘ Yes, but you are not Turks 
and yet you have an ambassador to the Sultan.’—‘ We are lay- 
men, we are not supposed to know that there is a Pope.’ 

Impossible as it may seem to people who do not realise how 
stubborn the French tendency to theorise may be, the whole of 
the proceedings towards disestablishment, which occupied the 
Chamber of Deputies for months, was vitiated by this extraor- 
dinary view of the case. The problem ought to have been as 
follows : Given a country nominally Catholic but which may be 
regarded for practical purposes as non-Catholic, what ought to 
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be the legislation which will satisfy some twenty millions of un- 
believers without giving offence to fifteen millions of believers? 
This would have been reasonable and productive of useful effects. 
The Chamber preferred to work on very different lines by asking 
itself : Given an assembly of agnostics who have to legislate on 
the situation of church-goers, how can they manage to be in 
contact with these church-goers without bothering about what 
they call their Church? Month after month the Deputies 
wrestled with their problem in an atmosphere apparently acade- 
mic but perpetually disturbed by practical considerations which 
M. Briand, the commission reporter, saw very well and occasion- 
ally explained with complacent archness. Finally the law was 
passed and M. Jaurés exclaimed ‘The Separation is made!’ in 
a triumphant tone, which meant clearly ‘The Catholic Church 
in France is dead! ** 

The result is well known. Pius the Tenth, who was a plain 
man, turned the tactics of the French Radicals against them ; he 
ignored people who ignored him, and to the amazement of poli- 
ticians forbade the creation of the ‘ cultual associations,’ which 
were the pivot of the whole law; the Separation Act was left, 
so to speak, in the air, and the French Catholics began a new 
existence without a legal status. It started with the loss of the 
indemnity to which the French clergy had a legal right since 
1800, and with the loss of the cathedrals, churches, Bishops’ 
palaces, rectories, and seminaries, which, with the funds attached 
to them, were declared municipal property. 

So from the moment when Gambetta initiated the movement 
towards the separation of Church and State, or, to put it in 
more modern terms, towards the individualisation of religion, 
until it was declared to have reached its end in 1905, France 
witnessed an almost uninterrupted war against Catholicism with 
the violence inherent in religious wars. Now, the remarkable 
fact is not that the Church hardly showed fight, for she was 
trammelled by what she still retained of her privileges, but that 
the majority in a nation numbering fifteen millions of practising 
Catholics looked on this warfare apparently with indifference. 
The Chamber lost prestige as it grew older, politicians became 
despised and frequently had to swallow public contempt, but 
scorned as they were, every time they went to work against 
‘Clericalism ’ they secured majorities. What are we to con- 
clude? Certainly that the French nation thought it better for its 
progress, and possibly, though more obscurely, thought it better 
for real and vital religion, that Catholicism should take its 

* The idea was that the Church under. the. new régime must become 


pulverised into what M. Anatole France called*‘a multitude of rival sects.’ 
All these prophets saw things front outside.” =-- - "9° °° - 7 8 tre 
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chances as a living influence and show what it could do for itself 
unaided or even under difficulties. One in a hundred French- 
men believed that a pagan Socialism founded on Science and 
resulting in Joy should take the place of a melancholy super- 
stition, but eighty in a hundred had their doubts about Science, 
and especially about Joy: they thought that religion was 
good for individuals and even for communities, and they were 
ready to applaud its survival so long as they saw it freed 
from political associations. In other words, the Separa- 
tion seems to have been postulated by the development 
of France, it is improbable that it could have been prevented, 
and since it must have come some day, it is just as well that it 
should have come ten years ago. The only thing to be regretted 
is that it should have been done in a spirit of hostility, which 
made it, from the juridical point of view, an evident failure, 
and the only question to be asked is : Was it fatal to Catholicism? 

This question has been so plainly answered in the facts them- 
selves that I only introduce it for charity’s sake and for com- 
pleteness of argument. In only one respect have the Catholics 
of France been inconvenienced by the new arrangement, and we 
can have no certitude that the inconvenience was caused by the 
Separation, for it disappeared with the election of a new Pope : 
I mean the insolence of Extremists who under the Concordat 
contented themselves with veiled threats and innuendoes, but 
began to bully the Bishops the moment the latter were ignored 
by the State. This however was a minor evil which was sure 
to decrease as doctrinal discussions became stale, and it appears 
negligible compared with the catastrophes which the enemies 
of the Church had prophesied would come when she lost the 
support of the Concordat. 

Nothing of the kind happened; nobody nowadays seriously 
questions that the Church has been benefited by the Separation. 
In the first place, she gave to the world that proof of her vitality 
which was demanded as an important part of apologetics, she 
became conscious of her own possibilities, and she learned the 
miracle-working virtue of association; in a word she won for 
herself the respect which life and strength invariably command. 
Then having lost everything she rid herself of the old fear of en- 
dangering her possessions. Finally she went through the highly 
educative experience of withstanding her enemies in the name 
of their own principles. The French Government may well 
ignore the Catholic Church, but the French courts cannot ignore 
Catholic individuals, who are voters and tax-payers and have a 
right to be judged in equity ; it is as private individuals that the 
Bishops have been approved by the magistrates whenever they 
have tabooed anti-religious periodicals, and it is on the strength 
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of the Association Law that the Associations de Péres de Famille 
have been acquitted for refusing to entrust their children to 
notoriously anti-Catholic teachers, 

To sum up: the Church under the Concordat had become an 
unpleasant designation of something which was supposed to be 
behind the times, and its disappearance as a State-supported 
institution was inevitable ; since the Separation it has taken on a 
completely different character; it is an Association or, to put it 
better, a collection of associations in which the private citizen 
with his individual preferences and rights appears constantly in 
the fore-front ; this alone would secure it the sympathies of the 
modern man anxious to protect his neighbour’s liberties because 
they are the guarantees of his own, and the gain can hardly be 
exaggerated. Add that in due time Catholic associations are 
bound to bring together some fifteen million people and to com- 
mand an enormous influence. The irresistible conclusion seems 
therefore to be, first, that there is no longer a ‘ clerical question ’ 
in France ; and, secondly, that things are better as they are. 


II 


Does it follow that everything is for the best, and that the 
French State has nothing to lose by letting things drift along as 
they can, instead of asking itself whether the mistake which 
was made in viewing the Disestablishment as a victory instead of 
a solution ought to be perpetuated? Divisions and hatreds are 
always bad for a community, but they are not always fatal. Nay, 
conflicts of opinions or interests—which are apparently divi- 
sions—frequently result in progress, and this is supposed to be a 
law of history. The difficulty is to see where mere conflicts of 
opinion become dangerous divisions. This is the stage in which 
we are at present with respect to the intercourse between the 
French Catholics and the French State, and in order to be on the 
safe side, instead of deciding myself, I shall leave it to unbelievers 
to express their opinions on the subject. 

A great many Radicals entertain no regrets about the method 
and spirit in which the Separation was made. Certainly we ignore 
the Pope, they say, but why should we seek his acquaintance? 
If there is anything good in Catholicism we reap the benefit of it 
without having to make advances to a foreign monarch whom we 
consider as a concealed enemy. The Separation has now been 
our régime for ten years: we feel no need of the Pope’s amity. 
We firmly believe that France could fulfil her destinies if she 
were entirely a nation of freethinkers ; we are in the logic of our 
creed in refusing to have anything to do with Rome. 
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To this men of the stamp of M. Leygues, five times a Cabinet 
Minister; M. de Lanessan, also an ex-Minister; M. Bérenger, 
the editor of l’Action; M. Deloncle, of the Paris Journal, a Free- 
mason; M. du Mesnil, of the Rappel—all of them foreign to 
Catholicism, all of them anti-clericals, who have supported the 
anti-religious |laws—have replied in their papers or in Parliament, 
and their answer can be summed up as follows. The question 
is not : Can we live without the Pope and clergy? We know we 
can. It is: Have there been no circumstances in which it 
appeared that our severing the State from fifteen million citizens 
and our ignorance of the Pope have resulted in inconveniences? 
There is no doubt that such circumstances have existed more 
than once. For instance, the French Government let M. Barrére, 
its Ambassador to the Quirinal, sign in 1906 an agreement 
whereby the French protectorate of Catholic missions should be 
transferred to Italy whenever French missionaries happened not 
to be a majority in a given establishment; the result was that 
thirty-three establishments have now replaced the French colours 
by the Italian flag. Do not you feel the loss? You say that you 
ignore the Catholic clergy and you plume yourselves on your 
inflexible logic. Are you quite sure? Do not you slily support 
hundreds of Catholic schools in the Levant conducted by the same 
monks and nuns whom you have made outlaws at home? Do not 
you vote a yearly 100,000 francs on behalf of the religious— 
Jesuits too!—who form the staff of the Beirut University? 
And have you not heard the complaints of our agents in 
the East who year after year inform you that a number of the 
schools you support in that way have to be given up by the 
religious orders because your treatment of them at home rarefies 
vocations? Again, what happened in Morocco during the first 
years of the French occupation?. The country was in the juris- 
diction of Spanish Capuchins, who spoke no French and not 
improbably were opposed to French influence; your logic pre- 
vented you from referring this situation to the Pope, who alone 
could modify it; so our soldiers had to be content with the 
ministrations of foreign priests until you managed, at the cost 
of some dignity, to have the difficulty settled by General 
Lyautey. 

Cannot you see that it was an impossibility to legislate about 
the religious situation of a country like France without any refer- 
ence to the constitution of the Catholic Church and to the Pope? 
You speak of the possibility for France of fulfilling her historic 
mission even if she were entirely agnostic. But that is specu- 
lating about far-away maybes. In the meantime France num- 
bers at least a third of her population who are practising Catholics, 

Vor. LXXVII—No. 459 4a 
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and in the other two thirds thousands and millions may be much 
nearer their nominal religion than they are near your atheism. 
Your mistake was to imagine that you had to place yourselves in 
a false position by ignoring the Pope when you disestablished 
the Church. You could separate what had to be separated and 
be on good terms with the spiritual head of millions of our 
countrymen. It would have been a good policy. If we had an 
Ambassador to the Pope at the present moment the Prussian 
Minister and the Austrian Ambassador to the Vatican might be 
a little less active. What would be the harm? England has no 
Concordat and yet she thinks it advisable to send an envoy to 
the Pope. What makes you imagine that your effort to have the 
civic and the spiritual society independent would be frustrated if 
the French State should take the same step? Where is there the 
least connexion between the two things? 

This is what the more sensible say to the more radical un- 
believers, and the latter have never replied much that was worth 
recording. In fact, it is not two years since M. Leygues secured 
a@ unanimous vote of the Chamber in favour of a motion 
implying all these arguments. 

But the near future holds in store another question so delicate 
that one hardly dares approach it, a question which cannot be 
solved without a reconsideration of the intercourse between 
France and the Church. I mean the question of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The provinces lost in 1871 held a comparatively large pro- 
portion of Protestants and Jews, but in spite of this admixture 
they were regarded with good reason as exceptionally Catholic 
regions. Their population is as religious as that of Brittany 
with the superior consciousness which education and an inherited 
love of freedom are sure to produce. It is probably owing to 
their reputation for Catholic loyalty that these provinces were 
spared the molestations of the Kulturkampf, and when Bismarck 
modified his policy and assumed the reverent attitude towards 
Catholicism, which the Kaiser still pretends to maintain, their 
clergy found themselves positively pampered. Their salary was 
four times what it had been before the annexation, their con- 
nexion with the schools was a matter of course, and the 
authorities seized every opportunity of increasing their prestige. 
The religious orders were treated with the same consideration. 
The Jesuits, it is true, were not suffered in the annexed provinces 
any more than in the rest of the Empire, but numerous other 
orders—so prosperous that Alsatian nuns or missionaries are to 
be met with all over the globe—were encouraged in every way. 
It took the independence of the Alsatian or the shrewdness of the 
Lorrain to read political views in this treatment, and the loyalty 
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to French memories which survived in spite of it must have had 
deep roots indeed. It appeared unflagging, vivacious, and some- 
times amazingly outspoken until the laws of 1901 and 1905 were 
passed. Then silent uncertainty took the place of the manner 
which during many years had been so refreshing to French 
visitors, and the present writer remembers well the contrast. 
We ought not to deceive ourselves : there is no doubt that while 
the Alsatian clergy live in feverish expectation of the victory 
which will make them French again, they must also feel an 
occasional pang at the idea that the France they are going to 
join may prove different from the country they had to give up 
forty-five years ago. As there is no clerical question in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and on the contrary there is perfect unity among the 
Catholics, the thoughts I ascribe to the clergy must be those of 
their flocks as well. 

The fact is that on the morrow of the recovery of the lost 
provinces we shall be in presence of a heart-rending dilemma. 
Let me leave aside the unpleasant anomaly of three French 
dioceses being governed by German-born Bishops who can only 
be removed by the Pope : this is only a side-issue. But let us try 
to imagine the situation of the native Catholics and of their clergy 
if two French laws enforced everywhere in France must be 
applied to them as well as to the rest of the country. There is 
no mincing matters : the application of the Law on Associations 
and the Separation Law means the expulsion of thousands of 
religious from their houses and the confiscation of their property ; 
it means that at Strasbourg and Metz, as in Rheims and Chartres, 
the Bishops will have to give up their palaces and the priests 
their rectories, that their salary will be stopped, their churches 
made over to the municipalities, that the ecclesiastical funds 
legally constituted under the French laws of yore will be seized, 
and that, after years of amicable collaboration between the school- 
masters and the priests, the latter, to the amazement of their 
parishioners, will be denied the entrance of the schools. Can 
one imagine the scandal of an Alsace-Lorraine receiving this wel- 
come and having to endure this admixture of suffering and shame, 
this ordeal both cruel and ridiculous? Surely such a treatment 
would have been impossible even ten years ago when party feeling 
ran high and the heat of a long contest made excesses a matter 
of course. Consequently we had better look away from a vision 
which should never be a reality, and merely try to picture to our- 
selves the modification in the French religious legislation which 
is the necessary alternative. 
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Some unimaginative people, among Catholics as well as among 
anti-Catholics,, cannot conceive anything outside their own 
narrow experience, and they picture to themselves a change 
in the religious situation of the country as an inevitable return 
to the Concordat and to the arrangements of fifteen years ago. 
Now, it is a fact that the millions of people who are persuaded 
that religion ought to be a purely individual preference would 
not approve of anything resembling a re-establishment of the 
Church. On the other hand, it is no less certain that the 
majority of the Catholics, and especially the clergy, would be 
quite as opposed to such a solution: they have experienced the 
bliss as well as the hardships of independence, and they are 
not likely to give it up just as their greatest difficulties are over. 
Some other modus vivendi, therefore, must be found. As 
there can be only one, we need not seek it very far. The 
solution, not only to the present problem, but even to others 
which must inevitably arise in the future, lies in the frank 
admission that a mistake was made when the Concordat was 
denounced, and that it ought to be corrected without delay. This 
mistake was the impossible resolution to adjust the situation of 
such a large body as the French Catholics without any reference 
to the Pope. 

The champions of the Separation might have regarded them- 
selves as non-Catholics, even as anti-Catholics, representing a 
majority in the country not quite so decided as themselves, but 
indifferent to religion, opposed to its interference with politics, 
and anxious to keep it within the limits of other intellectual 
preferences. The Separation Law, therefore, might have reason- 
ably contained the punitive clauses which, in fact, we read in it 
concerning the possible inroads of the clergy on the political 
domain: the majority not only of unbelievers, but even of 
Catholics, would have understood and approved. But the Par- 
liament of a country nominally Catholic, and containing fifteen 
million Churchgoers, might have been expected not to legislate 
from the point of view of the comparatively few Agnostics. 
Such a mistake as that which was made in 1905 can only be 
made with impunity when no material interest is immediately at 
stake, but a world-wide organisation like the Catholic Church 
must occasionally be in contact with material interests, and if 
this fact is overlooked unpleasant results like those which I 
pointed out above inevitably follow. 

The remedy is as plain as the evil: some recognition of the 
Church is necessary, and the simplest, the most direct, the least 
open to misinterpretation and to the imputation of revived 
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clericalism, consists in imitating England and in sending to 
Rome an Envoy, who need not be a permanent ambassador, 
but one whose definite mission might be first of all to prepare 
the solution of the Alsatian question. Some newspapers will 
say that the Republic is going to Canossa, but sensible 
people of any faith and any party will take little heed 
of a well-worn metaphor. The Republic will only be going 
to Rome, where a great deal of diplomacy is at work and 
requires watching. This perfectly simple move will not be a 
Concordat ; the Church will remain separated from the State; 
the property confiscated in 1901 and 1906 will not be claimed 
back ; the Bishops are content with their unpalatial houses, and 
the curés have grown accustomed to pay their rent; even the 
ownership of the places of worship can be legally determined 
without any apparent change in the general conditions; in fact, 
everything will remain as it is, with the exception of the spirit 
in which the Separation was made: it was a spirit of hostility, 
it will henceforward be a spirit of peace, and this will appear at 
once in the liberal treatment of the clergy of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Never were the circumstances so favourable to an arrange- 
ment of this kind. The Radical-Socialists may well go on talk- 
ing of the dangers of clericalism: in their hearts they know 
that this means nothing, at all events nothing else than the 
annoyances which have come to them from the flaws in the 
Separation Law; the fear of clericalism to-day is pure non- 
sense, and corresponds to no such vital opinion as that which 
prevailed in the country until 1905. Over against this long- 
acquired habit of frightening the elector with the clerical bug- 
bear we can set some solid realities which make for calm and 
peace. 

There is no doubt that the War has given rise to a unity of 
feeling in the nation which shames even the most narrow-minded 
into the pretence of unanimity. Analyse this sympathy as we 
will, it is impossible not to find that respect for the Army and 
respect for religion are its chief ingredients. Bigotry occasionally 
hints that this attitude will disappear after the War, and that 
the priest, as well as the soldier, will be forgotten as soon as 
the danger is past. That is partly true, for human nature 
is not consistently noble ; but if it is true that military enthusiasm 
will not remain ebullient, and true, above all, that churches 
will not always be attended as they are now, it does not follow 
that the French as a nation will sink again to the level of anti- 
militarism? and anti-clericalism. Love can be more durable 


2 IT use this term as it is used in France: it does not connote a wholesome 
aversion to the militarisation of a country, but contempt for the military 
profession, especially contempt for the officer. 
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than hatred, and everything points out that it will be. We 
have had few chances indeed of experiencing the happiness of 
union : how can prejudice speculate on a feeling to which it is 
foreign? It is certainly remarkable that while the clergy at 
the Front since the beginning of the War have done nothing 
more than what they regarded as their duty, the country seems 
to entertain a special admiration and gratitude for them. This 
cannot but be looked upon as a new factor in the national exist- 
ence: the French are once more becoming generous to their 
Church. 

The election of Benedict the Fifteenth is another feature 
of the last few months which has an exceptional significance. 
The late Pope was no politician, but he had a policy, and his 
policy, as far as concerned France, seemed to be a departure 
from that of Leo the Thirteenth, who was notoriously francophil. 
This, and the fact that he had not been too well treated by the 
French Government, and the truth of the old maxim that we 
forgive the least the wrongs we have inflicted, made it somewhat 
difficult even for a moderate Cabinet to resume an intercourse 
with Pius the Tenth. But with his successor matters are en- 
tirely reversed. The new Pope is well known to have been a 
disciple of Cardinal Rampolla, and an admirer of the methods 
of Leo the Thirteenth. His appointment to a provincial See in 
1908, after years of most efficient work as Under-Secretary of 
State, was full of meaning. So, consequently, was his election, 
and so was, above all, the very marked choice which he made, 
first of Cardinal Ferrata, and afterwards of Cardinal Gasparri, 
for the post of Secretary of State. This double choice was not 
only an unmistakable declaration of principles, but it amounted 
to almost explicit advances to the Republic, for no Cardinals could 
be named more favourable to France than Cardinals Ferrata and 
Gasparri. The few violent journalists who overlook the signifi- 
cance of these first acts of Benedict the Fifteenth, and have 
recently called on him in threatening language to do more than 
what his letter to the Archbishop of Rheims obviously implied, 
are doing a poor service to their country. In the eyes of every 
fair-minded observer, it has appeared evident that the new Pope 
was showing as much sympathy to France as was possible to 
the most decided francophil in his position. The conclusion is 
plain: if France thinks it advisable to ‘talk with the Pope,’ 
as the phrase has gone for some years, she will with difficulty 
find a better opportunity ; the sooner the example of England is 
followed the better it will be. 

The reader might wish me to wind up these pages with a 
prophecy of what I think will be done, but is it not enough to 
have shown what must be done? I would much rather con- 
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clude with pointing out what is the chief obstacle in the way 
of an eminently reasonable move. This obstacle does not come 
from the country, which has had more than enough of divisions 
of all kinds; it does not come from the Government, although 
the Cabinet is said to be divided into equal fractions on the sub- 
ject ; it comes from the presence in the Chamber of a few men 
who have never been able to see beyond the limits of the Palais- 
Bourbon, and to whom politics only means the selfish chances 
incident on a change of Government. If the vision of their 
hungry eyes did not haunt M. Viviani, Sir Henry Howard would 
have a French colleague in Rome to-morrow. 


ERNEST DIMNET. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH GERMAN 
CHRISTIANITY? 


RELIGIOUS newspapers are seldom stimulating reading. Die 
Christliche Welt, a religious journal published weekly in Mar- 
burg, is no exception to this rule. It is distinctly depressing, at 
least to one who does not happen to be a German. At the same 
time it reveals something of the religious psychology of a people 
with whom we have much in common, and against whom at the 
present time we are ranged in enmity. 

Die Christliche Welt takes the War very seriously. It is far 
less concerned with contemporary Church events than is the 
Christian World at this side of the North Sea, or, indeed, 
than any other English Church paper. There is not an article, 
scarcely a paragraph in the numbers published this year, that 
does not hark back to the War. It will not surprise English 
readers, who themselves are convinced that the Allies are uphold- 
ing the highest interests of the world, to find that the Germans 
hold exactly the same convictions with regard to themselves. The 
chief difference is that the Germans, far more even than the 
British, appear incapable of understanding how any sane person 
can avoid accepting their peculiar view of the situation. It has 
never crossed the mind of the editor that Germany could lose 
or that his countrymen are not truly Christian striving for 
Christian ideals in a way Christ would approve. 

The professedly Christian character of Germany is in danger 
of being overlooked in this country, even by well-informed people. 
That unhappy and much misunderstood man Nietzsche has risen 
like a comet over our horizon, and, like a comet, has appeared 
to occupy a much larger area of space than in reality is the case. 
This metaphor was first used with regard to an earlier dynamic 
thinker, who sometimes is put into antithesis with Nietzsche. 
Darwin made a lasting contribution to human knowledge, but he 
also dragged behind him a ‘ phosphorescent trail of nothingness,’ 
called Darwinism. This may not be said of Nietzsche. There 
is in Germany, as there is in Great Britain and France, a strong 
movement that is undoubtedly anti-Christian, and, unlike earlier 
anti-Christian movements, this one is directed against Christian 
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morals. Nietzsche may not be responsible for all this, but he is 
responsible in part. Nietzsche frankly said that Christianity 
made him sick. Christian morality, he maintained, was the self- 
interest of the pack and the great stumbling-block in the way of 
social progress. He aimed at supplanting Christianity by some- 
thing else. It is possible that no one would have been more 
disgusted than Nietzsche at the application of his own theories 
by Treitschke and von Bernhardi, for he hated Prussians and 
Prussian Kultur. None the less, it may be allowed that this War, 
and the conduct of this War, is the logical outcome of anti- 
Christian ideals such as his. The mistake is to regard this 
anti-Christian element as peculiar to Germany, and to conclude 
that all Germans are confessed followers of Nietzsche. On the 
contrary, very many Germans whom I met before the War were 
inclined to disown altogether the ex-Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Bale, and to maintain heatedly 
that he found his appropriate clientéle in England alone. The 
late Professor Cramb has many acute things to say about German 
thought. Probably he never spoke more wisely than in that 
passage describing the world-wide character of the conflict 
between Napoleonic and Christian ideals. ‘It is in Germany 
alone,’ he concludes, ‘that as yet Napoleonism has acquired 
something of the clearness and self-consistency of a formulated 
creed, above all in Berlin and in the cities and towns that come 
within the influence of Berlin.’ 

There is another side to Germany—a Christian side—and upon 
this side Die Christliche Welt is not a little illuminating. It 
represents the views upon matters connected with the War of 
those who may have been influenced by anti-Christian ideals— 
no country is more open than Germany to popular movements of 
thought—but who would be horrified to do anything else than 
call themselves Christians. The superstructure of British 
Christianity is so far unsatisfactory as to make it unwise for 
us to throw stones at German religion. Moreover, since the 
commencement of the War the Germans, like ourselves, have 
shown very considerable self-sacrifice, which we rightly believe 
is a step towards a vital Christianity. This step may be retraced, 
or no further progress be made, in either country ; but we need 
not be surprised to hear that there has been a real and widespread 
revival of personal religion in Germany, where a deep undertone 
of mysticism always has existed, although there have been other 
sounds in the air for two generations. This revival is more 
likely to arise in the small towns and country districts. Such 
an anticipation makes it profoundly interesting to follow the 
methods by which commonplace German Christians explain to 
themselves the religious problems of the present War. 
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In the first place Die Christliche Welt shows clearly that the 
possibility of such a War as this in the second decade of the 
twentieth century is a puzzle to the ‘ordinary simple-minded 
man.’ ‘This is not so surprising when it is remembered that even 
Berlin professors say that they have never read von Bernhardi’s 
political anticipations, and that the German Government papers 
maintain such astounding theories with regard to the events 
leading up to the War. These theories the ‘ordinary simple- 
minded man’ in Germany accepts implicitly. Herr Katzer, in 
Die Christliche Welt, tries to find a solution of the problem in an 
article entitled ‘On the Psychology of War.’ Herr Katzer 
attempts to state in Christian terms the well-worn theory that 
War must be regarded as a necessary condition of human pro- 
gress. He does it in this fashion. Just as in the individual soul 
there is a struggle between good and evil, so in the community 
there must be always a struggle between good men and bad men, 
good races and bad races. The transition between badness in 
the individual and bad men and races in the community may not 
strike us as being very conclusive. It is no difficulty to Herr 
Katzer, who considers that such a ‘creative synthesis’ only 
assumes that mankind has ‘ ‘‘a great collective soul’’ in which 
the struggle for the highest goes on under similar conditions to 
the fight for righteousness in individual souls.’ From this 
assumption Herr Katzer proceeds to deduce that ‘strife is the 
only way in which to gain the most sacred possessions of 
humanity,’ and that the German people have a ‘hard battle to 
fight against the unclean spirits of the nations of the world’ before 
they can gain for the world the destined ‘ freedom of the children 
of God.’ The italics are my own. 

No one who has realised the intense sanenphibiliky of Germans 
to accept theories as facts, and their readiness to act upon such 
theories without delay, will be inclined to smile at Herr Katzer’s 
logic. It is plain that he is in deadly earnest when he 
declares : 

The honour of mankind is given into our hand. We will maintain 
and guard it with all the strength at our command. Fighting valiantly 
we will bring it to general recognition. Then will the brutishness in 
mankind be vanquished and reason will triumph, that reason which points 
the upward road to God. This belief has gone forth with our soldiers, 
who, when they die for the Fatherland, also lay down their lives for the 
good of humanity. 


The Germans not only believe this: they are puzzled that such 
an obvious fact should be disputed by anyone. ‘Do you doubt 
_our sincerity?’ they ask from anyone who ventures to question 
whether the Prussian idea of Kultur is a real blessing to the 
world. There is something distinctly pathetic in this question, 
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even though the fervour it implies has worked out such 
uncommonly bad results. 

All the contributors to Die Christliche Welt are not men like 
Herr Katzer. Herr Sigimund Rauh contributes a highly curious 
article on the burning subject of hate. Perhaps a certain sim- 
plicity, together with an unqualified belief in a heaven-given 
mission, renders the Germans incapable of adjusting moral values 
when their national interests cross the interests of other peoples. 
Perhaps it is lack of humour, or an arbitrary ethical division 
made in Germany between self-interest and State interest. At 
any rate, Herr Rauh naively concludes that hatred in a German 
is legitimate and praiseworthy, but in Germany’s enemies it 
is ‘dirty, petty, senseless raging.’ After expressing surprise at 
the Belgian who, ‘not content with rendering the German 
‘‘ harmless ’’ in the defence of the national cause which he [the 
Belgian] has attacked [sic], does his utmost to injure the 
person of his enemy,’ and at the Englishman for regarding 
Germans as ‘an indiscriminate mass of depravity even in their 
death throes,’ Herr Rauh goes on to define the German quality 
of hate as follows : 

Hatred of England. That is a figure of speech. In it England is 
personified, as, for instance, when one says: I hate a lie, I hate sin. 
Since the ‘Cause’ fought against is metaphorically conceived as a person, 
the word hatred is justifiable. Thus do we hate England or everything 
English (Engléndertum). We do not hate the individual Englishman, for 
we are ready to do him justice, and do not refuse—as would hatred in 
its blindness—to recognise his good points. 

Hatred is implacable (wnverséhnlich) ; we will substitute for it retalia- 
tion (revanche). A short time ago that section of the French whose 
business it is to excite public feeling wrote that the French could not be 
expected to keep German incendiaries and monsters as prisoners; they should 
all be murdered. Well, do we not hear similar utterances in our own 
country, in private and ill-considered conversations? But no one dares to 
say such things publicly, for the public conscience does not permit that. 
If we ask for reprisals, that is rather a different matter, and even some- 
thing of service to the cause. But it is just that capacity for once more 
living on good terms with an enemy robbed of its ‘ dangerousness’ as a 
nation which constitutes the strength of Germany. A senseless and pro- 
longed hatred would annihilate European ‘‘ Kultur.”” We do not for a 
moment entertain any idea of it. We want to conquer that broad ‘ place 
in the sun’ which is our due, and then let everyone live who lets us live. 

Finally, hatred is low, degrading. It stops at nothing. Who was it 
that conceived that disgusting medley of races and marshalled a shameless 
horde of enemies against us? Race-proud England! Dum-dum bullets, 
lies manufactured wholesale, are appropriately associated with this. Ger- 
many will keep clean hands for the sake of her righteous cause. That is 
not hatred. 


Again the italics are my own. The only comment that need 
be made is that Herr Sigimund Rauh’s article is not characteristic 
of all the other contributors to Die Christliche Welt. 
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‘Mental astigmatism’ is a disease by no means restricted 
to Germans. There are individuals in this country who appear 
incapable of focussing at any given point their own actions and 
the actions of their enemies. But the disease certainly appears 
to be epidemic in Germany. Moreover, the people of Germany, 
as has been remarked, have suffered severely from false informa- 
tion. It is, however, interesting to note that Die Christliche 
Welt, although it is not free from inaccuracies, shows, as might 
be expected, no desire to exploit wrong information deliberately. 
It also illustrates en passant the saying that ‘truth will out.’ 
This is the case with regard to alleged outrages by the poor 
Belgian peasants upon German soldiers. An Editorial comment 
in Die Christliche Welt runs as follows : 

The first atrocities with which this war deluged us were Belgian. 
During the first half of August our papers were filled with them ad nauseam. 
To-day we know that a great part of these atrocities were conjured up by 
excited imaginations and immeasurably exaggerated. At Elberfeld, 
Cologne, Treves, and Aix-la-Chapelle the wounded were supposed to lie 
by the dozen with their eyes put out. Now we know that there is not 
perhaps a single authenticated case of this kind. I say reservedly— 
perhaps; any authentic proof of such case would greatly interest me; but 
I only require one thing of my informant—it must be proof positive. It 
is the same with the hands that were cut off. A German official whose 
duty it was to investigate these stories used the apt expression: ‘ One 
should always only believe half of what one has seen oneself.’ But this 
play of fancy is a dreadful thing. It may lie at the root of any of these 
French and Belgian accusations. The guerilla fighting in Belgium naturally 
led to irregular interference with the civil population and its corresponding 
results. But sad as the reality is, far sadder in their effects are the 
creations of the imagination. 


The somewhat unctuous sentiments expressed in the last sen- 
tence were called forth by the publication of Belgian and French 
official reports upon the cruelties practised by the German troops 
during the early days of their policy of frightfulness. The Editor 
concludes that, in addition to exaggeration, due regard must be 
paid to excitement, rage, individual villainy, misunderstandings, 
and ‘military expediency.” One wonders if the infamous 
German War Book is public property in Germany yet. When 
the ‘ordinary simple-minded man’ has read it, and when the 
decent citizen soldiers tell him what actually occurred, at 
Louvain and Aerschot, for instance, there may be a change in 
the present unaccountable callousness of the German people with 
regard to Belgian atrocities. There is abundant proof that not 
all the German soldiery were consenting to these things, and 
the Germans I have known are not backward in speaking their 
minds about those in authority when they are convinced that 
they are wrong. The trouble is, at the present moment, they 
are not convinced. 
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It is impossible to turn over the pages of Die Christliche Welt 
without asking oneself the question—What is wrong with 
German Christianity? There is something wrong—distinctly 
wrong. With every desire to be fair, and to give full credit for 
sincerity to those with whom we are in deadly enmity, we cannot 
help feeling that some subtle change has come over the Christian 
religion as practised and believed in Germany. Germany is not 
now the nursery that it once was of the most devoted missionaries 
it has been my privilege to meet. The German Lutheran 
emigrants that I met during my seventeen years’ ministry in 
Queensland were amongst the most pious, consistent, kind- 
hearted Christians that I have ever known. They were usually 
stronger sacramentalists than the British-born, and they were 
no less strong in religious individualism. I quote Queensland 
rather than their own country because it was there where I came 
in more intimate touch with German Christianity than I have 
done in Germany. What has happened? A lady writer re- 
cently stated’ with great assurance that the change took place 
at the Reformation. Then the religion of Luther was ‘re- 
joined’ to the religion of Thor. If this is the case, the change 
has been long in coming, and the manifestation of the change 
has been extraordinarily rapid. A public speaker of some stand- 
ing stated last month, in my presence, that ‘Christianity in 
Germany is a tribal religion—nothing more.” This statement, 
like the preceding one, has a certain amount of truth init. But 
German Christianity is not tribal in a pagan sense, although it 
certainly seems to have become national in a Jewish sense, as 
contrasted with the sense in which nationalism can exist as an 
integral part of a world-wide conception of the Catholic Church. 
The reasons for this change are complicated, and any discussion 
with regard to them falls outside the purpose of this article. I 
suggest, however, with all proper diffidence, that the answer to 
the question ‘ What is wrong with German Christianity? ’ is that 
it has reverted to a pre-Christian form, and that this form is 
not pagan but Judaistic. This assumption certainly explains a 
great deal that otherwise is obscure. Not merely the articles of 
Die Christliche Welt, but the religious speeches of the German 
Emperor become natural when it is recognised that both are 
inspired by the spirit of an Old Testament Jew. The whole 
world is to become blessed by a God Who is the God of Germany. 
The enemies of Germany become the enemies of God and of 
His Christ. The ultimate victory.of God will mean the glory 
of Germany, and the subjugation of Germany’s enemies. If 
one reads certain chapters in the second Isaiah with this assump- 
tion in mind, it is quite surprising how they adapt themselves 


1 ‘Religions and the. War,’ by Miss M. A. R: Tuker, Nineteenth Century 
and After, December 1914. 
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to a Germanic interpretation. It is not surprising that they 
may become iridescent to a German who adopts the assumption 


without questioning its foundation. 

Perhaps no passages in Die Christliche Welt are more interest- 
ing than the Editor’s running comments upon several sermons 
which he considers ‘ specially noteworthy,’ because with ‘ great 
power they associate our national cause with that of God, and 
give free rein to indignation against our enemies.’ Here are a 
few comments chosen almost at random. First in the list are 
the sermons of a Roman Catholic priest in Munich, called 
Worlitscheck. Last are those of Rabbi Seligman of Frankfurt ! 


Worlitscheck’s characteristic sermons are enthusiastic in the cause of 
the Fatherland. He speaks of helping the war; of the organisation of 
officially recognised ambulance corps in preference to private aid ; of mili- 
tary protection, in which he enumerates everything that can protect us 
on the three Fronts, the under-world, the outer-world, and the inner-world ; 
he deals with war anxieties, war awakenings, the ‘War Saviour’ Jesus, 
Who had to go to the Front—how His whole life wore a military stamp— 
from His meagre field diet and His many bivouacs during His marches, 
until His great ‘ subordination’ on the Cross. 

Lehmann, with resolute one-sidedness, places the God of Germany in 
a central position; if present events have destroyed all thoughts of a 
‘world-religion,’ then we shall conscientiously keep a German national 
religion before our eyes. All his hopes and all his efforts are centred upon 
making transfigured Germany, the great and glorious Fatherland, the heart 
of the universe. German Christianity, a German soul, these are his pass- 
words ; they announce the dawn of a new era. An elevated train of thought 
runs through these sermons; the spirit of a second Isaiah speaks in them. 
They contain no trace of hatred; they are emphatically directed against 
hatred. 

Rump is quite different. His sermons also are intensely patriotic, but 
they differ in tone; his train of thought is rather ‘ with God, for King and 
Fatherland.’ In them the insistence on victory predominates. But we do 
not like to read amongst the many accusations he makes against our enemies 
the remark ‘ Against us: a horde of men without Jesus!’ He very 
happily traces a parallel between Germany and Israel, the model nation 
of our Bible. 

The sermons of Rabbi Seligman are of special value. The way in which 
the preacher transfers to the German nation the great task formerly allotted 
to God’s people Israel of being the only witnesses and pledges for the hopes 
of mankind is very striking. 


It is not necessary to do more than indicate how much these 
sermons show a bias towards an Old Testament religion without 
much thought of the wider racial anticipations of the Christian 
Regnum Dei. 

Die Christliche Welt is depressing reading, both from a re- 
ligious and a material point of view. Its chief interest lies in its 
spontaneity and its honesty. The authorities in Wilhelmstrasse 
probably care nothing about it. It is, therefore, the more illu- 
minative of a phase of the soul of the German people—and I, 
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for one, believe that soul to be sound.. Perhaps the most hopeful 
passage in the bundle of papers under review comes from the 
pen of a woman. Frau Emma von Blumenstein writes : 


International intercourse, the possibility of learning to know and under- 
stand another type of nation and of forming a correct estimate of it, is 
almost greater in war time than during peace. The inner peculiarities 
are in greater evidence when the soul of a people is agitated than when 
it is in repose, and the measuring of strength and ability in open battle 
may remove favourable, as well as unfavourable, pre-conceived opinions. 
It is quite conceivable that two nations should be drawn more closely 
together during months of hostilities than during whole decades of peace. 


The most patriotic Briton may sympathise with the senti- 
ments of this German lady, although it becomes increasingly 
difficult to conceive how other nations are ever to regain the 
favourable preconceived opinions they once may have held with 
regard to Germany. 


GeEoRGE H. FropsHam (Bishop). 
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LOGIC AND SCIENCE 


In the February number of this Review there appeared an 
interesting and amusing article over the signature of Dr. Mercier, 
who, on several occasions, has enlivened the somewhat dull 
study of logic and has provided for it a welcome element of comic 
relief. It happened, however, that the article contained an 
attack on an essay of mine’ and the attack was so worded that, 
to those unacquainted with Dr. Mercier and the subject-matter, 
the statements concerning my essay might possibly be mistaken 
for statements of fact. I was accused, amongst other things, 
of an inability to express my meaning clearly, alternatively of 
putting forward the idea that there are two different logics—one 
of thought and one of science. Readers of this essay will be able 
to judge for themselves concerning the first charge, the second 
can briefly be described in present-day phraseology as a termino- 
logical inexactitude. 

On the strength of this misrepresentation my essay was 
stated to embody a ‘ crazy notion,’ ‘ ignorance of what science is 
and of what thought is,’ and numerous other absurdities. With 
regard to remarks of this kind it will suffice to say that anyone 
who adopts such controversial methods must be very sure of his 
ground. If it can be shown that the ignorance, craziness and 
blundering are his own, the controversial violence recoils on the 
head of the author and makes him appear, if possible, even more 
ridiculous. That such is the case with Dr. Mercier can be shown 
without lengthy exposition. 


1 The essay was entitled ‘The Logic of Thought and the Logic of Science,’ 
and appeared in the Quarterly Review, July 1914. A little further investigation 
might have informed Dr. Mercier that the article was signed, and careful 
consideration might have suggested the probability that to mention the author 
by name might have led to the attack being noticed promptly. As it happened, 
I did not see the article till after the March number was published. A brief 
reply from me was just in time for the April number, but was not inserted 
owing to the suggestion of the Editor that I should include any necessary 
reply in a somewhat fuller exposition of my own point of view. Thus it 
happens that Dr. Mercier’s remarks have been allowed to pass until now. 
Any reader sufficiently interested to compare Dr. Mercier’s remarks with the 
original article, and anyone already acquainted with the subject of logic and 
with Dr. Mercier’s incursion into it, will already have duly discounted the 
statements that come from his pen. 
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Concerning the title of the previous article, it is as well to 
repeat a statement, or an admission, made in the article itself. 
The term Logic of Science, the author of which, I believe, is 
Dr. Schiller,’ is one not in general use, and, if read by one 
possessed of that proverbially dangerous equipment—a little 
knowledge—is liable to be misleading. The meaning of 
methodology, an uncouth word for which I used the other as a 
synonym, I shall explain shortly. But Dr. Mercier should try 
to realise that, with the full intention of saying exactly what 
I mean, it is hardly possible to do so in such a manner as to 
make the reading of the title take the place of the reading of the 
article. Indeed, before making statements concerning the trend 
of an essay, it is as well to read the essay through carefully at 
least twice. As Dr. Mercier does not appear to have done so, it 
is necessary to state that the ideas of two different logics, of 
science as something apart from thought and of thought as 
something apart from science, are not to be found in the article 
at all. There is no hedging. The assertion that in one sense 
(Dr. Mercier’s sense) there is no special logic of science is con- 
sistently maintained throughout. The simple and adequate 
comment on Dr. Mercier’s statements is that they are not true. 

One other mis-statement, implied if not asserted, needs to be 
corrected. It arises out of Dr. Mercier’s use of the term 
logician. The faults and insufficiencies of my article, the 
imaginary ones that Dr. Mercier thought he found there, and, 
by implication, the real ones which he omitted to mention, are 
put down, not to the ordinary human liability to err, but to 
my being a logician. As Dr. Mercier attaches such importance 
to definition, it would be interesting for him to define it. It 
appears to mean anyone who has studied or done original work 
in logic, except Dr. Mercier. On what ground he excludes 
himself from the class and from the connotation he appears to 
have discovered—ignorance, craziness, inaccuracy, stupidity— 
is not clear. But it is confusing and misleading to find classed 
together under a comprehensive heading thosé who are in thought 
and opinion so far removed. To find myself classed with the 


2 Dr. Schiller’s article under that title appeared in Science Progress, January 
1914. I cannot, of course, guarantee that the term had not been used pre- 
viously. The point of the remark that it is probably due to Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller is that, so far as I am aware, Dr. Schiller is nearly the only philosopher 
who has given Dr. Mercier any public support whatever. 

3 It is not nearly so misleading as Dr. Mercier would make it appear, 
and can be paralleled by a large number of phrases current in the scientific 
world. The Chemistry of the Terpenes, Frictional Electricity, Human 
Physiology, Animal Psychology are all open to objection on similar lines, and 
might equally mislead anyone ignorant enough not to know that the first 
merely implies the principles of chemistry as illustrated by or applied to the 


terpenes. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 459 4B 
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grave and learned professors whom I am accustomed to abuse 
as heartily as Dr. Mercier, though with more regard to accuracy 
and the amenities of controversy, and, I trust, a little more 
knowledge of the subject-matter, may be a compliment, but it 
conveys a false impression to the readers of a popular review. It 
happens that Dr. Mercier and myself have one point in common. 
We were neither of us trained as logicians, but are both, so far 
as training is concerned, supposed to be more competent in some 
other department of knowledge. It is thus very misleading to 
bracket me with the ordinary academic logician who is learned 
in the details of many philosophies but ignorant of science. The 
explanation is necessary, because, though the learned professors 
and I both use the term methodology, we differ greatly concern- 
ing its content and function. What, therefore, I say about the 
current methodology is the attempt of the adverse critic to 
describe accurately and to criticise fairly. And such opinions 
as I express about the content of the subject must be regarded 
as opinions not generally recognised and accepted by logicians. 

Having devoted sufficient space to Dr. Mercier’s remarks, it 
will not now be necessary (with the exception of one footnote, 
which will explain itself) to refer to his article any further. 
His remarks on logic do not concern me here. Formal logic, as 
such, has a more consistent and more formidable opponent in 
Dr. Schiller. The undue pretensions of some logicians are 
exposed more clearly, and with greater knowledge, by Mr. Alfred 
Sidgwick. On the general question of the value and meaning of 
formal logic I can only, for the present, refer readers to my 
article in the Quarterly, which, I think, most of those interested 
will find reasonably clear. On my own special subject—the 
scientific side of logical study—I shall give a clearer account if 
I ignore Dr. Mercier’s article, and proceed to describe as briefly 
as possible what the term methodology means, its treatment in 
present-day academic circles, and my own view as to its content 
and function. 

It will be well, in the first place, to explain in what sense an 
extension of logical study specially concerned with scientific 
work has been and is regarded as a necessary addition to the old- 
fashioned scholastic and Aristotelian logic. It will suffice to say 
that the old-fashioned logic dealt almost solely with deduction, 
the formulation of conclusions absolutely and undeniably im- 
plicit in premises. Of such deductive reasoning mathematics is 
the most systematised form. It is to this form of thought that 
I refer when I describe and criticise ordinary logic, or, as 1 
termed it in my previous article, the logic of thought. The 
simplest example of a deductive system is theoretical geometry, 
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best illustrated by the old-fashioned Euclid. Taking asa starting- 
point a few definitions, postulates, and axioms, the whole super- 
structure of theoretical geometry follows by a process of rigid 
deduction. That the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the other 
two sides follows absolutely and undeniably from those postulates 
and axioms. If this were the only form of science, if the atomic 
weight of sulphur, the velocity of light, the number of bones in 
the human body, the constitution of protoplasm, and the extent 
of geologic time could be deduced in a similar manner from a 
few postulates and axioms, then the old-fashioned logic revised 
and extended would still be adequate as a description of the main 
method by which human knowledge advances and scientific truth 
is discovered. That deductive reasoning enters to some extent 
into scientific work no one will dispute, and, in so far as it does 
so, there is no need for a special methodology of science.* 

It is, however, equally indisputable that deductive reasoning 
is not specially characteristic of science, and that as a rule in 
scientific work other mental processes are of greater significance. 
Such methods and processes, though also used in ordinary life, 
are employed in scientific investigation continually, thoroughly, 
systematically. It is here that the peculiar paradox of the situa- 
tion is to be found, a paradox which is thrown into strong relief 
by the whole history of the subject. Science is not a body of 
certain truth in the same sense as geometry; it consists, in the 
main, of martial generalisations, facts of experiment, and empiri- 
cal approximations. The distinction has been recognised both 
by the exponents of science and by those who wished to depre- 
ciate its meaning and value. The former would argue that, as it 
was based on experimental fact, scientific truth had a firmer foot- 
hold than the more shadowy products of deductive reasoning. 
The latter would maintain that science was an inferior form of 
study in that the truths were not absolute and the reasoning 
not formally valid. All were agreed that there was a systematised 
body of truth of a different kind, of the structure and method of 


‘ It is, perhaps, as well for me to indicate that this statement is identical 
with the view expressed in the Quarterly. The following quotation will 
suffice : 

‘It is becoming more and more fully recognised that there is only one 
form of reasoning, deductive reasoning, and only one form of logic, properly 
so called, deductive logic. In scientific inquiry, experiment, and observation 
there is much else than reasoning properly so called, but, in so far as the scientist 
reasons, he deduces, and the method of his reasoning comes within the sphere 
of ordinary formal logic. To this extent the logic of thought and the logic 
of science are identical. The rightful extension of logic, now called 
methodology, consists, or should consist, of the study of scientific method, 
especially those aspects which are additional to reasoning properly so called’ 


(p. 135). 
4B2 
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which the old-fashioned formal logic gave no coherent account. 
There was not only room for, but necessity for, an extension of 
logical study if it were to pretend to give an account of the pro- 
cesses by which the human mind arrives at scientific truth. 

The most notable attempt to supply the deficiency was that 
of J. S. Mill. The main object of his work on logic was to 
organise into a system the methods of science, to express them 
‘in a regular demonstrative theory like the syllogism.’ The 
general consensus of opinion now inclines to the view that the 
attempt, in the form that Mill made it, is impossible. It is 
beginning to be generally accepted that the formulation of a 
general conclusion from particular facts is a process funda- 
mentally different from the deduction of particulars from uni- 
versals, that induction, unlike deduction, is not a process capable 
of rigid expression. Nevertheless, few will deny that, even if 
Mill’s philosophical views are erroneous, his account of the 
process of scientific investigation is an admirable work and a 
powerful and penetrating study of scientific method. 

Since the time of Mill the term inductive logic has dropped 
out of use. A number of philosophers consider the implication 
unsound. The study of scientific method has continued and is 
now generally known as methodology. It would be giving a too 
favourable account of the condition of academic thought to say 
that the object of methodology was to continue the study founded 
by Mill. It is characteristic of the academic mind that the sub- 
jects of University instruction lose definiteness, the original object 
disappears, the subject-matter changes from a definite study with 
a definite object to a mass of vague general talk and discussion. 
The tendency is not specially characteristic of logical studies, it 
is found everywhere in academic circles. The amount of useless 
‘research’ which cumbers the journals of scientific societies is 
appalling, a phenomenon which arises largely because those 
engaged in University work, few of whom are naturally origi- 
nators, feel it incumbent on them to do something to justify their 
positions. Be that as it may, the vagueness and indefiniteness 
of academic methodology defies description. A very charac- 
teristic product is the well-known work of Sigwart.* Notwith- 
standing that this and similar works contain incidentally much 
valuable discussion, it would be hopeless to attempt to evolve 
from them any clearly defined object, any unity, any definite 
result. The contrast between this vagueness and indeterminate- 


* Logic, by Dr. Christoph Sigwart, translated by Helen Dendy. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1895. The second volume is the one specially 
referred to. The remarks are not a special attack on Sigwart, which contains 
much valuable work. The work is mentioned as being representative of present- 
day conditions. 
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ness and the comparative lucidity of Mill and other Victorian 
writers is striking. We must therefore be cautious in making 
about current methodology any statement whatever. I should 
myself define methodology as the study of scientific method, the 
attempt to throw light on the methods and processes by which 
the scientist can best advance his subject and discriminate 
between truth and error. This is part of the object of Mill and 
of his immediate successors, it is an object that no philosopher 
has definitely repudiated, but it is an object not very apparent in 
recent work. 

In this matter academic philosophers labour under a special 
difficulty. In attempting to define the object of their study the 
exponents of methodology are on the horns of a dilemma. If 
they adhere to the original object of Mill, they are met with the 
undoubted fact that, during the seventy years which have elapsed 
since the publication of Mill’s Logic, they have accomplished 
practically nothing. I do not mean merely that they have failed 
to accomplish the systematisation of scientific methods into a 
rigid system, which is generally thought to be impossible, but 
they have failed to do what even Whately agreed to be thoroughly 
practicable—to lay down rules for the ascertainment of truth by 
inductive investigation in such a way as to be ‘of eminent 
service.’® On the other hand, if they say, as some do, that 
their object is to clear up the nature of knowledge, to explain 
not how we know and how we can discover, but why we know 
and what we know, they are met with the difficulty that, on this 
side, there is no distinction between science and ordinary know- 
ledge. On the practical side no sensible individual can deny that 
there is a real difference between the ordered systematic structure 
of scientific knowledge, the careful induction of scientific truth 
from the facts of observation and experiment, and the chaotic 
mass of information known as ordinary knowledge. There is 
consequently a need for the empirical study of scientific method. 
On the theoretical and metaphysical side science is merely know- 
ledge, and methodology would be the metaphysics of no one in 
particular concerning nothing in particular, a not inapt description 
of its present chaotic condition. 

The above description of the condition of the scientific side of 
logical study will be accepted as just by a number whose support 
in the inference I shall presently make has not, as yet, been 
forthcoming. Since I first pointed out that the study was too 
vague and shadowy and advocated a more practical outlook, others 
have joined in the attack. Dr. Schiller in particular has thrown 
ridicule upon a theory of scientific method which is of no service 
whatever to the serious student of practical science, and of which 

6 See Preface to the last edition of Mill’s Logic, p. vii. 
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the majority of men of science are absolutely ignorant. There 
is an increasing consensus of opinion concerning the inadequacy 
and the futility of the study in its present form. The inference 
to be drawn I crystallised in my article in the Quarterly in the 
following words : 


There are two possible lines of development for the logic of science. 
One is an advance and improvement so that it may have some bearing 
on matters scientific and may aid the understanding of the wider aspects 
of science. The other is its deletion from the field of philosophic 
thought. .. . With this open alternative we must leave the matter. 
Actually and practically there is no methodology, no logic of science 
worthy of the name. Is it possible to formulate such a study, or should 
philosophers abandon the attempt as mistaken in theory and impossible 
in practice? 

Of the two alternatives which thus arise the one I have 
always advocated is a methodology which will have a real practical 
bearing on science. Not only have I continually done so, but I 
have, on several occasions and in many ways, endeavoured to 
show by practical examples that for lack of such a study the man 
of science is continually blundering, that to formulate the 
methods of science would aid its advancement, and would render 
less plausible invalid extensions and the many pseudo-scientific 
shams which characterise present-day thought.’ 

The idea put forward is, in theory, absolutely clear and 
definite. Granting that the ordinary practice of scientific investi- 


* I am putting into this footnote the other necessary reference to Dr. 
Mercier. It is interesting to note that he appears to dispute that methodology 
is a possible or desirable addition to philosophical knowledge. But this is 
due to his mental confusion. He is in the position of M. Jourdain who 
talked prose all his life without knowing it, for the greater part of his essay 
consists of an attempt (I express no opinion concerning its merits) to do not 
merely what the academic philosopher regards as the object of methodology, 
but also what I am attempting to impress upon the philosophic world should 
be its object. This leads to one other point of importance. As I am making 
clear in this article, the special point of view which distinguishes me from 
the vast majority of logicians is the contention that the study (whether called 
logic or methodology matters little) should attempt to distinguish between 
good methods and bad, true arguments and false, in the practical work of 
current science. It is somewhat strange to find the same idea in Dr, Mercier’s 
article. There are one or two other points of similarity between statements 
made in his article and those previously published by myself. As I have 
already stated, I incline to the view that Dr. Mercier did not read the essay 
he criticised, but contented himself with reading the title and a few extracts. 
Had he read the essay carefully he would have laid himself open to the 
charge of combining a deliberate misrepresentation of a part of it with an 
adoption without acknowledgment of some of its most characteristic ideas, a 
not very creditable form of plagiarism. I have no intention of interfering 
in the discussion between Dr. Mercier and Dr. Thomson (Nineteenth Century, 
March 1915), nor do I feel called upon to express any opinion on the particular 
criticisms which Dr. Mercier has made on current scientific theories. I will 
merely. remark that, if they were valid, and if they could be deduced from 
valid logical theory, they would be an example of the practical value of 
methodology. 
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gation is anything more than clumsy, chaotic blundering, there 
must be some principles, some methods which, consciously or 
unconsciously, guide those engaged in it. Granting that the 
result of scientific investigation is sometimes true and valuable, 
sometimes trivial, useless, or even false, it would follow that the 
former is probably due to the use of valid methods, to the 
conducting of investigation with a clear understanding of the 
object aimed at and the methods to be followed; the latter is 
probably due to the use of invalid methods, to the conducting 
of investigation in a blind, muddled, empirical manner. To 
formulate the principles of scientific method would thus be of 
the utmost value, not only to philosophic thought but to prac- 
tical science. The suggestion should appeal to the academic 
logician who professes and teaches a methodology with no clearly 
defined object in that the original purpose is revived. It should 
also appeal to him because the proposal is less extreme than that 
of Mill, and was admitted as possible and practicable even by 
Whately. Nevertheless, I am obliged to say that, as the result 
of continuous discussion public and private for more than six 
years, I am unable to record any definite practical support from 
the academic world. I can record much opposition, active and 
passive, fair and unfair, reasonable and unreasonable. The idea 
which to the common-sense mind seems a truism is, to the 
academic logician, strange and unreasonable. 

There are, of course, a number of objections. From the 
point of view of the academic philosopher there are several, very 
important and very practical. In some way it would render 
more difficult the smooth and easy path by means cf which 
those of a certain type of intellect can confuse their brains with 
four years’ study of the details of many philosophies, and there- 
upon, dubbed brilliant young specialists, progress towards pro- 
fessorship of philosophy with the duty of lecturing occasionally 
to a few students when such can be found. To bring any subject 
to the test of practical reality is not appreciated by its exponents. 
The suggestion that, as a qualification for the treatment of one 
branch of philosophy, the exponent should possess a wide know- 
ledge of scientific fact, a clear head, and considerable ability is 
not likely to be well received. As the number of those expert in 
logical theory and philosophy who have any competence whatever 
in science can probably be numbered on the fingers of one hand, 
the change suggested is of considerable moment. Moreover, the 
consequences are not altogether indifferent to the man of science. 
It is foreign to his accustomed routine to be liable to clear expert 
criticisms from outside, to find a section of the public who regard 
him with other feelings than wonder and awe, and to discover 
that he cannot put forward absurd theories and ridiculous claims 
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without discovery in less than a generation. Nevertheless, this 
kind of practical objection is not one that can be allowed to 
prevail without undermining everything which renders possible 
the advancement of knowledge. Such considerations need to be 
mentioned in that the active and passive opposition of the 
academic world should not be accepted as the final arbiter of 
original views in matters abstruse and intellectual. When all 
such has been allowed for, the point of view here put forward 
remains, in theory, a truism. 

It will naturally occur to those interested that it is useless 
to point out the necessity of a practical methodology without 
doing something to make the possibility an actuality, without 
giving a few practical examples of the manner in which philo- 
sophical theory can react on scientific work. The possible sug- 
gestion that the study, though a theoretical truism, is a practical 
impossibility is so obvious that no one would raise the matter 
unless prepared to substantiate his position on the practical side. 
In dealing with this point the difficulty arises that it is not pos- 
sible in a brief essay to discuss at length matters scientific. The 
showing in detail of the interrelation between theory and practice 
with regard to only one problem, to say nothing of a number, is 
essentially a matter for presentation in book form. Thus the 
only manner in which it is possible to indicate to readers of this 
Review that anything has been done is by reference to work pre- 
viously published. Those who desire to investigate further will 
thus be able to do so, and others interested must accept the 
statements made, remembering (as is shown earlier in this article) 
that to make incorrect and unwarranted statements in a Review 
such as this is a form of procedure liable to elicit prompt and 
effective reply. 

Three instances in which I have shown the practical value 
of philosophical theory in the sphere of science are to be found 
in the examination of mathematical and other theories of geologic 
time, the doctrine known as the Dissipation of Energy, and that 
recent scientific nightmare the Principle of Relativity. Those 
interested in cosmological speculation will remember how de- 
finitely and dogmatically the late Lord Kelvin and Professor Tait 
asserted that they had proved mathematically from three different 
lines of argument that the age of the earth could not be greater 
than 100 millions of years. I have shown * carefully and in 
detail that the argument is a fallacy which arose because they 


® ‘The Principles of Applied Mathematics and its Application to Secular 
Cooling,’ Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 
September 30, 1909, and September 1, 1910, and some other papers. State- 
ment of idea of methodology and consequent discussion on that point with 
Dr. Bosanquet, ibid, May 12, 1910, January 19, 1911. 
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did not clearly grasp what mathematics was and what mathe- 
matics could prove. The mathematical calculations were 
accurate enough. Both were thorough practical mathematicians. 
But the arguments they used were utterly invalid because they 
had no clear ideas concerning the philosophy of mathematics. 
The second example, the Dissipation of Energy, I have dealt 
with less fully, but, I think, adequately.* It is another of the 
fallacies of mathematical physics to which the scientists of the 
latter half of the last century were so prone. Astounding as 
the statement may seem, it asserted that the whole Universe 
was like a clock, contained a certain amount of available energy, 
and, when this energy was changed to heat and the heat 
uniformly distributed (the special point and the special fallacy 
of the doctrine was that the heat of the Universe was ultimately 
bound to be so distributed) no further life or motion was possible. 
The more recent Principle of Relativity is still more astounding. 
The central principle, or one of them, briefly stated, gets rid 
of the idea of absolute time. According to the theory, one 
occurrence may be described as taking place before, simul- 
taneously with or after another, according to what is termed the 
system of reference. Although I have not been able to deal with 
the matter fully, indeed have only touched upon it cursorily 
and incidentally, I think I have shown that there are sound 
methodological reasons for doubting the theory.*® There is in it 
a considerable amount of confusion and misinterpretation. 
Limitations of space render it impossible either to give further 
examples or to deal more fully with those already mentioned. 
Sufficient has been said to indicate that something has been done 
to point the way to an important and practical advancement 
in philosophical knowledge. The possibility of further develop- 
ment is dependent upon favourable conditions. It is obvious 
that a study so involved and so abstruse can exist only if recog- 
nised by those in whose hands the practical encouragement of 
research is placed by the State and by society. The Universities 
as at present constituted are, if they are anything at all, an 
enormous endowment of learning and research. The teaching 
they accomplish is small in proportion to their resources. This 
condition of things may be right or wrong; it is important that 
the public should recognise that, in fact, it exists. If the Univer- 
sities fail in the fundamental duty of giving due recognition and 
fair discussion to new and important ideas, there is no case 
whatever for the continuance of the large grants of money that 
** The Dissipation of Energy,’ Oxford and Cambridge Review, January 
= The few remarks on the Principle of Relativity are contained in a more 


discursive article entitled ‘The Philosophy of Science,’ Science Progress, 
January 1914. 
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are provided for them by the State and by the municipalities. 
Indeed, the question of their endowment would need careful re- 
consideration. For such an advance as is outlined in this article 
University recognition is essential. It is obvious also that very 
few even among philosophers are competent to carry on such 
work as I have outlined. It is only the few who are naturally 
originators, and the peculiarities of this study demand special 
equipment. 

If the advance be possible at all, there are two lines on which 
it can take place. There is room, in the light of present-day 
science, for a thorough general restatement of the principles of 
scientific method as laid down by Mill, taking due account of all 
the criticism, valid and invalid, that has been made on his work 
during the past half-century. There is always room, owing to 
the continual change of scientific thought, for an application of 
the principles of science to current research and current theory. 
The thorough and critical examination of the more important 
and less specialised scientific theories is seldom wasted. In view 
of the many ways in which the inferences from scientific theories 
continually react upon practical and social questions, such an 
examination is needed as a partial check on the dogmatism of the 
scientific specialist. The foundations of the study were laid in 
the earlier part of the last century by Mill and his contemporaries. 
To build on those foundations would do something to give solidity 
to science and reality to philosophy. 

H. 8. SHELTON. 
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THE JAPANESE IN CHINA 


THE capture of Tsingtau by the Japanese on the 6th of Novem- 
ber 1914 was not only an event of first-rate importance in the 
progress of the present War but one calculated to change the 
whole aspect of the Far Eastern question. When Japan took 
possession of the territory originally leased to Germany she did 
so as the representative, pro tem., of Great Britain and her 
European Allies in the present War. China, during the conflict 
on and for her own territory, between Germany and Japan, 
maintained her neutrality with commendable discretion. Her 
task was one of extreme difficulty, and her troubles were not 
lessened by the forcible entrance into possession of her new 
tenant. The fresh position had to be defined, and this was no 
easy matter. Besides, old grievances between Japan and China 
naturally came up for discussion. The result is strained rela- 
tionships between these two nations, and an extremely delicate 
situation which, if not wisely handled, may have serious and 
far-reaching results. It is impossible to discuss the situation 
itself, principally because sufficient information of a reliable kind 
is not available. Therefore this article is confined to setting forth 
the position of the Japanese in China in such a way as to assist 
the reader in forming conclusions on the various questions in- 
volved as the facts relating to them become public property. 

It is fairly certain that there were official communications 
between China and Japan soon after the Chinese conquest of 
Northern and Central Korea in 106 B.c., and there are evidences 
that adventurers from both countries had crossed the Korean 
Straits long before that period. During the early centuries of 
the Christian era the influence of Japan in Southern Korea 
synchronised with that of China in the north, although Chinese 
rule there came to an end in B.c. 36. Professor Murdoch some- 
what discredits the story of the conquest of Silla (South-East 
Korea) in A.D. 200 by the Japanese, under the Empress Jingo 
Kogo, but allows that the conquest of the kingdom of Pakche 
(South-West Korea) in the same year has more solid evidence. 
On page 42 of his History of Japan this writer says : 


In the first four centuries of our era the Silla annals make mention 
of thirteen or fourteen Japanese descents on the coasts; in the fifth 
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century alone an almost equal number (eleven) of hostile attempts on 
the part of the islanders is recorded. 


Up till the early part of our seventh century Japan held the 
balance of power among the kingdoms of Korea, but on her retire- 
ment had nothing more of value than some copies of the Buddhist 
Satrus and the Chinese Calendar for all her expenditure of life 
and treasure. Korea, after its unification in our tenth century, 
remained an independent State, but paid tribute to China in 
recognition of her superior greatness. 

It is well to bear this brief outline of early Korean history 
in mind in order to apprehend the position of the Japanese in 
China as it is to-day. Korea was annexed by Japan in 1910. 
All that Japan owes to China came by way of Korea—literature, 
art, religion, philosophy—and every trouble that Japan has had 
with China or Russia sprang from Korean soil. A glance at the 
map will show how this was inevitable. Korea joins with 
Chinese Manchuria on the west, and with Russian Siberia on the 
north, while it is separated from Japan only by the narrow 
Strait of Korea, the island of Tsushima being within thirty miles 
of the mainland. 

I do not propose to give even an outline of the history of 
Japanese communications with China. They were more or less 
continuous from the earliest time till Japan retired into national 
seclusion in the seventeenth century. These communications left 
the two peoples with very little in common. It seems certain 
that at no time have Chinese settled in Japan in sufficient 
numbers to influence the customs and manners of the islanders. 
The languages, houses, dress, food, and even the virtues and vices 
of the two peoples are so distinct as to warrant their being classed 
as of different races. The influence of Chinese literature, art 
and philosophy is everywhere apparent in Japan, but Japan is 
nevertheless purely Japanese. 

Much must necessarily be said about Korea, for this peninsula 
of 80,000 square miles, stretched invitingly from the borders of 
Manchuria and Siberia toward Japan, plays the same part in the 
national quarrels of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as 
it played in those of the first. With the awakening of China, 
the spread and pressure of Russian influence in Eastern Asia and 
the advent of Japan into world politics, the historic Flanders of 
the Far East became once more the battle-ground of all contend- 
ing parties. Korea a strong and self-reliant State would have 
served as an effectual buffer, but it was continually in a condi- 
tion of internal turmoil which the weak and spasmodic suzerainty 
of China only aggravated. 

The Chino-Japanese War, declared on the Ist of August 
1894, was the direct result of an insurrection in Korea. This war 
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was actually in being some months before the declaration referred 
to. Troops from China, sent. to Korea to quell the insurrection, 
came into conflict with Japanese troops there as a consequence 
of the refusal of China to reform Korea jointly with Japan. The 
sinking by a Japanese cruiser of Chinese transports flying the 
British flag, and other incidents, culminated in the battle of 
Asan, in Korea, on the 29th of July. The war was carried to 
the South Manchurian coast, and Port Arthur, then the chief 
naval arsenal of China, was captured by the Japanese in Novem- 
ber 1894. China was at the mercy of Japan when this war 
ended, and Japan dictated the terms of peace, which were set 
forth in the Treaty of Shimonoseki, dated the 17th of April 1895. 
The first Article reads : 

China recognises definitely the full and complete independence and 
autonomy of Korea; and, in consequence, the payment of tribute and 
the performance of ceremonies and formalities by Korea to China in 
derogation of such independence and autonomy shall wholly cease for 
the future. 

China also ceded to Japan the Liaotung peninsula and the 
island of Formosa. This gave Japan a substantial footing on the 
mainland of China. Soon after the Treaty was made known 
Russia, France, and Germany appeared as the champions of the 
doctrine of the integrity of China. The result was that Japan 
evacuated Manchuria and retired, with the distant island of 
Formosa as her only reward for securing the independence of 
Korea. 

At this time Russian pressure on Northern Manchuria had 
become serious. The Trans-Siberian Railway was commenced 
in 1891. A connexion with the Chinese Government Railways, 
which had reached to within a few miles of Peking in 1894, was 
essential. This was secured in spite of strong British opposi- 
tion, and the Russianising nature of the movement may be 
gathered from the fact that the Russian railway gauge, 5 feet, 
was continued into Chinese territory in the face of protests from 
the Chinese authorities, who pointed out that the standard gauge 
of China was 4 feet 8} inches. 

In this connexion it should be noted that by the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, made between Russia and China in 1698, the 
boundary line between the two countries was placed well beyond 
the river Amur. It was not till the time of the Crimean War 
that the Amur was seized by Russia under the plea of necessity ; 
for the Black Sea was blockaded and the Amur offered com- 
munication with the Pacific. In 1860 Russia obtained the re- 
cognition by China of her right to the whole territory east of 
the Amur, and in 1875 to consolidate the position, she made an 
exchange of islands with Japan, by which she obtained Saghalien. 
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This gave Russia a land connexion with Korea and control of 
both coast lines on the Gulf of Tartary. The famous port of 
Vladivostok was established on the extreme south-west of the 
new mainland territory, with Korea adjoining on the south, Man- 
churia and all China as a natural hinterland, and Japan removed 
from her immediate sphere by the evacuation of Saghalien. 

All this was the result of natural expansion recognised by 
both China and Japan, and, had it been possible to maintain the 
position, all might have gone well for all concerned. But the 
harbour of Vladivostok was found to be ice-bound in winter, and 
Russia’s need of an ice-free port on the Pacific became the 
dominant factor in her Far Eastern policy. In all the sordid 
scramble for railway concessions in China, in which most of the 
Great Powers of Europe were concerned, and America as well, 
this was never lost sight of. The position invited trouble, and 
the part taken by Russia in depriving Japan of the Liaotung 
peninsula aggravated it considerably. 

In the early nineties Manchuria, and incidentally Northern 
Korea, became the hot-bed of railway-concession intrigue, which, 
while ostensibly respecting the integrity of China, aimed at 
political and military control by economic means. In the struggle 
for concessions Russia won, securing the whole rights in Northern 
Manchuria. In 1898, when the German Government took 
possession of Tsingtau by force of arms, the Trans-Siberian 
Railway had been completed, and Russian engineers were well 
advanced with the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
from the Siberian frontier into and across Manchuria. China 
could not force the Germans from Tsingtau, and on the plea of 
that other much-abused doctrine, equal opportunity, Russia 
obtained a lease of Port Arthur for twenty-five years from the 
27th of March 1898, together with a concession to continue the 
railway through the Liaotung peninsula to Dalny and Port 
Arthur. By 1901 the whole line, from Moscow to Port Arthur, 
was completed, and Russia was mistress of the situation with 
1600 miles of railway on Chinese territory and an almost im- 
pregnable fort on the very site from which she had assisted 
diplomatically to eject Japan six years before. 

The Russo-Japanese War was inevitable. It took the world 
by surprise on its outbreak in February 1904, but to those in 
touch with the developments outlined in the preceding pages it 
came as a matter of natural sequence. The Japanese took Port 
Arthur on the Ist of January 1905, ten years after it had been 
surrendered to them by the Chinese. The result of this war was 
the transfer from Russia to Japan of all her South Manchurian 
leases and concessions, as set forth by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
U.S.A., dated the 5th of September 1905. The principal 
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Articles of the Treaty are given here, as they are of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Article I.—There shall henceforth be peace and amity between their 
Majesties the Emperor of Japan and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and between their respective States and subjects. 

Article II.—The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that 
Japan possesses in Korea paramount political, military, and economical 
interests, engage neither to obstruct nor interfere with the measure of 
guidance, protection, and control which the Imperial Government of 
Japan may find it necessary to take in Korea. . . . It is also agreed that 
in order to avoid all cause of misunderstanding, the two High Contract- 
ing Parties will abstain, on the Russo-Korean frontier, from taking any 
military measures that may menace the security of Russian or Korean 
territory. 

Article III.—Japan and Russia mutually engage—- 

(1) To evacuate completely and simultaneously Manchuria except the 
territory affected by the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula... . 

(2) To restore entirely and completely to the exclusive administration 
of China all portions of Manchuria now in the occupation or under 
the control of the Japanese or Russian troops with the exception of the 
territory above named. 

The Imperial Government of Russia declare that they have not in 
Manchuria any preferential or exclusive concessions in impairment of 
Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of equal opportunity. 

Article IV.—Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to obstruct 
any general measures common to all countries which China may take 
for the development of the commerce and industry of Manchuria. 

Article V.—The Imperial Government of Russia transfer and assign 
to the Imperial Government of Japan, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of China, the lease of Port Arthur, Talien, and the adjacent terri- 
tory and territorial waters, and all rights, privileges, and concessions 
connected with or forming part of such lease, and they also transfer and 
assign to the Imperial Government of Japan all public works and pro- 
perties in the territory affected by the above-mentioned lease. . . 

Article VI.—The Imperial Russian Government engage to transfer 
and assign to the Imperial Government of Japan, without compensation 
and with the consent of the Chinese Government, the railway between 
Chang-chun (Kwan-cheng-tzu) and Port Arthur and all its branches, 
together with all rights, privileges, and properties appertaining thereto 
in that region, as well as all coal mines in the said region belonging to 
or worked for the benefit of the railway. 

Article VII.—Japan and Russia engage to exploit their respective 
railways in Manchuria exclusively for commercial purposes and in no 
wise for strategic purposes. It is understood that restriction does not 
apply to the railways in the territory affected by the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. 

Article IX.—The Imperial Government of Russia cede to the Imperial 
Government of Japan in perpetuity and full sovereignty the southern 
portion of the Island of Saghalien and all islands adjacent thereto, and 
all public works and properties thereon. The fiftieth degree of latitude 
is adopted as the northern boundary of the ceded territory. 


In a supplementary agreement each party reserved the right 
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to keep fifteen soldiers per kilometre as an armed guard to patrol 
the lines of railway. 

By Russia’s acknowledgment in the second Article of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth it will be clear that in 1905 Japan 
“possessed paramount political, military, and economical interests 
in Korea.’ This was to be expected. In the ten years that had 
elapsed from the independence of Korea till the signing of the 
Treaty referred to, the influence of Japan on the peninsula had 
grown steadily. And yet, internal weakness and external pres- 
sure had become, if possible, more pronounced than when Korea 
was in vassalage to China. This led to Korea becoming a 
Japanese Protectorate in 1904. In 1906 stronger measures were 
foreshadowed by the establishment of a Resident-General at 
Seoul, and on the 29th of August 1910 Korea was formally 
annexed by Japan. The preamble of the Treaty of Annexation 
is significant : 

Notwithstanding the earnest and laborious work of reforms in the 
administration of Korea in which the Government of Japan and Korea 
have been engaged for more than four years since the conclusion of the 
agreement of 1905, the existing system of government in that country 
has not proved entirely equal to the duty of preserving public order and 
tranquillity, and in addition a spirit of suspicion and misgiving dominates 
the whole peninsula. 


The Emperor of Korea was given suitable rank and honours 
with an annual grant for their maintenance, and peerages were 
conferred on leading statesmen and officials. Thus ended an 
ancient dynasty, and the historic peninsula passed under the 
dominion of the Mikado. Even the name Korea is doomed to 
disappear and is already replaced by Chosen. Surely this is 
to be regretted if only for historic reasons. It may easily prove 
a change for which Japan may have to pay dearly before 
patriotic accounts are finally adjusted. 

Probably, had the Russo-Japanese War ended differently, not 
only Korea, but Manchuria as well, would have become part of 
the Tzar’s dominions. In any case, it may reasonably be 
reckoned to the Japanese for righteousness that, while they added 
Korea to Japan, they saved Manchuria for China. 

In order to grasp the new situation it must be borne in mind 
that Japan is no longer only an island empire, and. that a recur- 
rence of Tokugawa seclusion is to her for ever impossible. She 
is an established Continental Power in East Asia, with land 
frontiers against Chinese and Russian territory. Geographically, 
the relative positions of Korean Japan, China, and Russia corre- 
spond closely to those of Italy, France, and Austria in Europe. 
Since the transfer to Japan of Russia’s interests in South 
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Manchuria, consequent on the war of 1904-5, the old policy of 
acquiring political influence by economic means has continued 
without abatement. Indeed, so far as Russia in the north and 
Japan in the south are concerned, it may be said that political 
influence has assumed the form of armed possession. The length 
of the railways controlled by Russia in North Manchuria may be 
roughly estimated at 1100 miles. In 1913 Japan controlled over 
700 miles in South Manchuria, and the substantial concessions 
she obtained in that year must now enable her to lay claim to the 
right to protect an aggregate length equal to that of Russia. 
Full advantage is taken by both parties of the Treaty clause by 
which each may keep a guard of fifteen men per kilometre, so 
that the length of line controlled is the measure of the local 
military strength of the competitors. 

The Russo-Japanese Agreement of 1907, and the Convention 
of 1910, with subsequent recognitions and arrangements, are of 
the most friendly nature; they aim at the maintenance of the 
status quo, the integrity of China, and the principle of equal 
opportunity ; they regulate commercial, social, and _ political 
relationships; but this glaring and ever-growing witness to 
mutual suspicion and distrust is left unmentioned. Presumably 
both parties affect to believe that these guards are for the pro- 
tection of the lines against possible local depredations. I have 
been over almost every mile of railway in China and saw no such 
precautions outside Manchuria, and there they are quite unneces- 
sary. Besides, it is well known that the Chinese Government are 
willing to provide what police protection is required, and would 
be relieved to see every foreign soldier recalled. In the agree- 
ment under which the lines were originally constructed it is 
stipulated that ‘the Chinese Government will take measures for 
the protection of the line and the men employed thereon.’ It 
was not till after the Boxer trouble in 1900 that guards were 
considered necessary. It will be remembered that at that time 
the various nations interested took armed possession of the 
principal lines of railway. Only Russia and Germany con- 
tinued this armed possession after the trouble was over. The 
Treaty of Portsmouth systematised the evil in Manchuria. 

If this mutual menace were removed, the end of Russo- 
Japanese troubles in Manchuria would be well in sight. That 
some system of policing the lines is necessary is admitted. 
Every line in China is policed. If Manchuria is, as is claimed, 
the happy hunting-ground of the Chinese brigand, by all means 
let there be an extra police-force there, but let it be arranged 
for with the Government of the country, and not by an agreement 
between two foreign Powers, based on mutual distrust. 

Vor. LXXVII—No 459 4c¢ 
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Vladivostok is now, by the use of ice-breakers and other 
means, practically an open port all the year round. The engineer 
has triumphed where the diplomatist and the soldier failed. 

The open door, equal opportunity, spheres of influence, and 
the integrity of China are the four phrases representing the 
international rules for the torture of China. She is exposed by 
the first, exploited by the second and third, and preserved by 
the fourth for the perpetuation of the process. Should this 
Prometheus of the nations ever be unbound, she will have little 
cause for gratefulness to any of her tormentors, for they have 
but helped themselves, with unequal results. 

The Great Wall of China is the witness to her ancient self- 
sufficiency. Left alone she grew and spread until her power and 
influence were limited only by the barriers of communication and 
the bounds of knowledge. She did not want our missionaries, 
but we taught her to respect them. She despised our trade, but 
we forced it upon her. She did not value our money, but we 
made it her necessity. She removed our first railway from her 
sacred soil and left it to bleach on the shores of Formosa, but 
we returned with others which we induced her to keep and use 
and value, till her sons violated the Great Wall for their sake 
and stretched their glistening lines to the confines of the For- 
bidden City. Other nations did much the same. The Yellow 
River, anciently China’s highway of commerce, is still known 
as ‘China’s Sorrow’ because of the periodical devastations 
wrought by the breaking of its ‘loess’ banks in times of great 
floods, but China’s railways have wrought her more sorrow in 
thirty years than the Huang Ho did in as many centuries. And 
the end is not yet. 

Having endeavoured to set forth the relative or rather con- 
tending interests of Russia and Japan, the position of the 
Japanese in China, as it is to-day, may now be considered more 
exclusively. Early in the progress of the Russo-Japanese War 
the railways in South Manchuria fell into the hands of the 
Japanese. The Russians, seeing this was inevitable, had with- 
drawn the rolling-stock to the north. But the gauge was quickly 
altered to suit the engines and trucks of the Japanese lines, 
which had been actually loaded on transports before it was quite 
certain that they would be required. The control of the raiiways 
practically decided the fortunes of the war. To-day, after ten 
years of what is, in all but name, Japanese occupation of South 
Manchuria, more than nine tenths of the Japanese subjects in 
the territory are to be found in the railway zone. 

The exploitation of South Manchuria was not undertaken 
by the Japanese Government directly, but by a powerful joint- 
stock company in which the Government is the largest share- 
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holder. This concern, the South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany, is doing very much the same in this part of China as the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has done in Canada, only the former 
represents the Japanese Government and the latter private 
enterprise. The capital of the company in 1913 consisted of 
10,000,0001., held by the Japanese Government, and 200,000I. . 
held by private subscribers. Debentures to the amount of 
12,000,0001. have been issued, and these are mostly held by 
British investors. The Government shares represent the value 
of the lines as agreed upon when the company took them over, 
so that, apart from the 200,000l. representing private holders, 
the company is run by the proceeds of debentures issued in 
London. These debentures are guaranteed, both as to capital 
and interest, by the Japanese Government. 

_ Japan was the last of the Powers to take a hand in the 
game of Economic Means to Political Ends. The hand dealt her 
was a good one, and, so far, it has been played with consummate 
skill. Britain, France, Belgium, Russia, and Germany are all 
represented by railways in China, but those representing Japan 
are, alone, constructed and equipped by foreign capital, and that 
capital is British. 

The South Manchurian Railway Company engages largely in 
enterprises other than those implied by its designation. It runs 
a regular service of ships between Dairen (Dalny) and Shanghai, 
and owns the fleet of the Dairen Steamship Company, coasting 
in the Gulf of Pechili. The Fushun Colliery, about twenty-five 
miles east of Mukden, is under its control. This is situated on 
an extensive coal bed with deposits from 75 feet to 180 feet thick, 
and a total storage estimated at 1000 million tons. The output 
in 1913 was 3000 tons per day. With developments then in pro- 
gress this must now have been doubled. It also owns the Yentai 
coal fields, north-east of Liaoyang. It owns and runs the great 
harbour works at Dairen and the wharves and shipping facilities 
of Port Arthur. It provides electric current for Hoshigaura, 
Changchun, Mukden, Dairen, and Port Arthur, and gas as well 
where required. It has large hotels at all these places. It owns 
about 50,000 acres of land, one third of which is let for building 
purposes. It maintains hospitals, with a central establishment 
at Dairen and twenty-five branch stations along its lines of 
railway. It provides fifteen primary schools and a medical college 
and a technical institute. It creates townships, erects public 
buildings, makes roads, constructs telegraph lines, and instals 
telephones. In short, this great concern runs South Manchuria 
for the Japanese Government. 

In 1913, on the 200,000 shares held privately a dividend of 


seven per cent. was paid, and two and a half per cent. on the 
402 
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Government shares. The bulk of the profits go toward capital 
expenditure, and this to such an extent that one is forced to 
the conclusion that the policy of the company is to sink as much 
money in permanent works as possible in the short time at its 
disposal. The significance of this will appear when the time 
stipulations in the lease of the Liaotung peninsula and the rail- 
way concessions are considered. 

The progress of South Manchuria since the occupation of 
the Liaotung Peninsula by the Japanese is of the most en- 
couraging nature. The advent of railways in other parts of 
China brought no real benefit to the Chinese communities in 
the regions they were designed to serve. The traveller by rail 
can see towns and walled cities from the carriage windows, where 
everything remains the same as it was a thousand years ago. 
After their first curiosity subsided the inhabitants settled down to 
dig and sow and reap, and wheel their squeaking barrows among 
the graves of their ancestors as their fathers had done. No 
ambition was aroused, no emulation was stirred. The foreign 
devil and his inventions were things apart, to be got rid of at 
the first opportunity and under any pretext. It is so still, except 
only at the great termini, where employment and interest are 
provided for a number infinitesimal compared with the uninflu- 
enced millions. -For the railway was all the foreigner brought, 
and those interested in trade and travel were comparatively few. 

The Japanese brought more than railways. They encouraged 
native industries and introduced new ones. They settled to some 
extent among the people and taught them the utility and profit 
of modern tools and mechanical appliances. They spent money 
among them, taught their children, provided hospitals for the 
sick and employment for the strong. Year by year prosperity 
spread, new villages and towns sprang up, and the harvests in- 
creased. In 1913 there were 86,646 Japanese in the railway 
zone in South Manchuria, and 920 outside that zone, while 1920 
had settled in North Manchuria. To-day it is estimated that 
there are 100,000 Japanese, and 300,000 Koreans—all Japanese 
subjects—in South Manchuria alone. These are not all grouped in 
settlements like other foreigners, but scattered to some extent 
over the country. They follow their various callings in close 
contact with the eleven million Chinese who were there before 
them. 

A hundred thousand Englishmen in South Manchuria, or in 
any other part of China not within sight of a British Legation, 
would starve. A hundred thousand Japanese grow rich and are 
object-lessons of thrift and good citizenship, and Japan will pardon 
me for pointing out that this is largely the result of her people 
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having lived on a different plane from that of the European 
nations. Anything approaching mixed communities of Chinese 
and Europeans is impossible. The whole social structures are 
so essentially different that few points in common could be 
found by the most adaptable. Besides, economic conditions are 
such that the European worker could not exist under the law 
of equal opportunity. A Japanese artisan can live luxuriously 
on a third of the pay a European artisan requires for a bare 
existence. The difference in the standards of living of Chinese 
and Japanese, class for class, is not great, and it is probably 
a fair deduction that the greater skill and more strenuous applica- 
tion of the Japanese worker would, with equal opportunity, result 
in equal economic advantage, with any balance in his favour. A 
levelling process is, in fact, already proceeding. Two years ago 
it had reached the stage when skilled Chinese on Japanese rail- 
ways were demanding the same wages as skilled Japanese, the 
unlooked-for result of training Chinese in the hope that they 
would do the skilled work cheap. 

That the Japanese may be capable of becoming a social 
influence does not alter the Chinese official view that their pre- 
sence in South Manchuria in place of the Russians is merely a 
change of evils. Indeed it would be easy to reason that to the 
Chinese Government the change was decidedly for the worse, 
for, in the event of trouble with Japan, Russian interests in 
South Manchuria would form both a buffer and a barrier between 
her and China. Now Russia is removed to the north, well out 
of the way, and any pressure from Japan, whether by way of 
South Manchuria or Korea, or both, may be applied direct, and 
unrestrained by local complications. This, to a Government 
with which temporising is at once a luxury and a necessity, may 
well present a highly dangerous situation. 

Any salvation China has had during the last half-century has 
come to her through contending foreign interests. In the 
absence of these, with a combination of Powers with identical 
interests bringing sufficient pressure to bear on her, China must 
yield. And again, when one strong Power, fully determined on 
its course, moves resolutely while other Powers are so circum- 
stanced that their interference would result in undesirable 
conflict, China must stand and deliver. The Kiaochau affair is 
an instance of this. On the other hand, when a balance of 
interests exists among the Powers China can come out of great 
trouble with small damage, as in the case of the Boxer so-called 
rebellion. In this respect China may be likened to a village 
common. So long as no one wants it or every one wants it, it is 
safe. It is when one only, or one combination, wants it, and the 
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rest do not care or are too engrossed with other matters to pro- 
test effectually, that it is in danger of being appropriated. 

I am reasoning round a situation which it would be unwise 
and unprofitable to discuss freely under existing conditions. It 
is no secret that Japan is engaged in a controversy with China 
which at other times would have brought the Allies, with whom 
she is, fortunately, associated, on the scene as more than in- 
terested spectators. German interests in China, except in the 
international settlements and on the northern section of the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway, ceased with the fall of Tsingtau. 
American interests are more academic than material, and the 
United States Government is not likely to interfere so long as 
the international creed, for which it is largely responsible—the 
open door, equal opportunity and the integrity of China—is not 
denied. Thus, apart from China herself, the only Powers 
materially interested are Russia, Belgium, France, and Britain. 
Their interests are not identical but are competitive with each 
other as well as with those of Japan, and herein lies the safety 
of the situation. The four Powers named are engaged in a war 
which threatens their very existence. Had Japan not been 
associated with them there might have been reason to fear that 
the balance they have hitherto maintained might be disturbed 
to the detriment of China because of their inability to intervene. 
As it is, Japan is placed in the position of trustee for the Allied 
Powers, and has an opportunity of proving her real greatness such 
as few nations ever had. And, despite a world in arms, a 
nation’s greatness is to be measured neither by the vastness of 
its territory nor its prowess in war. 

Perhaps the choice of time for the present controversy with 
China did not lie with Japan, and everyone will sympathise with 
her if this is so, for at no time could such demands have been 
made on her honour as at the present, demands amounting to 
the sacrifice of all purely personal considerations. And this not 
only with reference to the interests of the friendly foreign 
Powers but to those of China as well. In whatever China has 
failed, and she has failed whenever possible, Japan, more than 
she, is to-day on trial before an intensely interested if non-pro- 
testing world. Personally, I hope and trust and believe that she 
will rise to the great occasion and permanently increase her 
prestige among the nations. Any injustice done to China can 
be repaired, but any injustice to Japan will be self-inflicted 
and irreparable. 

No official information has been given regarding the present 
negotiations between China and Japan, and under existing con- 
ditions unofficial communications have naturally been restrained. 
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This much is clear—the trouble is mainly about leases and con- 

cessions, and the situation is delicate and requires the most 
careful handling. When I went over the works of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company two years ago I was struck by 
the permanent nature of everything that had been done and that 
was in progress. There was nothing to indicate that the lease 
of the ports had only ten years to run or that the concession 
affecting the Antung-Mukden line of 170 miles, connecting the 
Manchurian and Korean systems, terminated at the same time. 
On the contrary, extensive additions and costly improvements 
were in progress at the great harbour of Dairen, and the main 
line track was being doubled throughout. The Company was 
making huge profits and sinking the greater part of them in con- 
structional works which will serve for a century after the present 
agreements expire. The Engineer of the 13th of November 1914, 
after describing the railways and drawing attention to the brief 
tenure of the Company, adds : 


In the face of these things Japan, instead of preparing to reap returns, 
keeps putting more money into the business every year. One is driven 
to the conclusion that the South Manchurian Company is not so much 
a commercial concern as a political force, and that Japan has no intention 
of quitting Chinese territory. 


It will be remembered that the lease of the Liaotung penin- 
sula, which includes Dairen and Port Arthur, was granted 
originally to Russia for a term of twenty-five years, dating from 
the 27th of March 1898, and that the lease with all its conditions 
unaltered was ceded to Japan in 1905. It had then eighteen 
years torun. With this in view, the agreement concerning the 
Antung-Mukden line was entered into between the Chinese and 
Japanese representatives in 1905 for a period of eighteen years. 
Thus the lease of the Liaotung peninsula and the concession re- 
garding the Antung-Mukden line both terminate in 1923. There 
is no guarantee of an extension after that date, although it is 
stated in Article IV. of the Convention that ‘on expiration an 
extension of the terms may be arranged between the two 
countries.’ 

The South Manchurian railways were also ceded by Russia to 
Japan in 1905. The original agreement, still unchanged, has 
the following stipulations : 


After eighty years (from the day of completion of the railway and 
the commencement of traffic) the line and all its property are to revert 
to the Chinese Government without payment. 

Thirty-six years after commencement of traffic China may take over 
the line on payment of the following (sic), and all capital and all monies 
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owed on account of. the line and interest. As to profits made by the 
Company, should there be any not distributed to shareholders, these must 
be taken to be capital returned and deducted from the price paid for the 
line. China must actually pay over the amount of purchase to Russia 
before receiving possession of the line. 


The line was completed in 1901, and is therefore redeemable in 
1937. In 1981 it becomes the property of the Chinese Govern- 
ment without payment. The same conditions apply to the 
North Manchurian railways still held by Russia. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Japan would make an effort 
to obtain extensions of the Antung-Mukden and Liaotung pen- 
insula agreements so that they should run concurrently with that 
of the South Manchurian railways. And it is just as reasonable 
to suppose that Japan will be prepared to pay for these advan- 
tages, for, presumably, Japan has no more right to demand time 
extensions than China has to insist on time reductions. This is 
how such matters would be viewed anywhere outside China and 
the sphere of German Kultur. So far Japan has paid dearly for 
all she has in China, both in blood and treasure, and it would 
be an insult to her sense of justice to insinuate that now she 
wants something for nothing. The withdrawal of the Japanese 
from the Liaotung peninsula in 1923 might easily prove a serious 
matter for China, and for the world, and those who sympathise 
most with that sorely tried country would contemplate such a 
step with genuine alarm. 

The capture of Tsingtau by the Japanese and the consequent 
expulsion of the Germans from Shantung created a new situation 
and changed the perspective of everything in the Far East. 
China had consented, however unwillingly, to the occupation of 
Kiaochau by the Germans for a period of ninety-nine years. When 
the Japanese expelled the Russians from South Manchuria they 
became possessed of all that was left by them, and the Chinese 
Government ratified the possession and transferred all the leases 
and concessions to Japan as Russia had held them. This is 
probably what will happen in Kiaochau, for in the following 
quotation from Japan’s Ultimatum to Germany the word 
‘ eventual ’ may easily be made to do duty over a period of ninety- 
nine years. 


To deliver on a date not later than September 15th, 1914, to the 
Imperial Japanese Authorities without condition or compensation the 
entire leased territory of Kiaochau with a view to eventual restoration 
of the same to China. 


Those who interpreted this clause to mean that Japan intended 
to turn the Germans out and hand the leased territory back to 
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China at the earliest opportunity did not know the Far East. 
And, apart altogether from financial, political, and strategical 
considerations, it is difficult to see how China would suffer by the 
transfer. Germany was certainly a more undesirable tenant in 
Tsingtau than Russia was in Port Arthur, and the change at Port 
Arthur was accepted with equanimity. 

From the doctrine of equal opportunity it may be argued that 
as China agreed to a ninety-nine years’ lease of Kiaochau all 
leases should be extended to cover a similar period. It would 
seem late in the day to put forward such a plea, for Russia leased 
Port Arthur for twenty-five years after the lease of Kiaochau for 
ninety-nine years was matter of common knowledge. But the 
perspective of things has changed since then, and what was 
merely an indistinct outline in the dim background now stands 
forward in bold relief. In 1898 the partition of China seemed 
imminent, and in that event a lease of twenty-five years was as 
good as one of ninety-nine years. 

The change at Port Arthur took place when Korea was an 
independent State. It was therefore in China’s favour inasmuch 
as it created a balance of foreign interests more conducive to 
her safety. The position was, of course, materially affected by 
the annexation of Korea by Japan, and now, with the Japanese 
at Tsingtau, in possession of the finest harbour and the most 
strategic railway in China, contending foreign interests of a 
tangible kind are reduced to vanishing-point. This, with the 
one Power in active possession making demands for new con- 
cessions and time extensions of expiring agreements, is the secret 
of China’s alarm. 

Other matters, all of great importance, are under considera- 
tion at Peking, but in the absence of official information it would 
be impossible to discuss them with any degree of accuracy. 
Leases and concessions are in a manner public property, even 
though what is being done about them is still the secret of diplo- 
matic circles. I have therefore dealt with them only, and in 
doing so have merely stated concrete facts and indulged in 
abstract reasonings, for it must always be borne in mind that 
Chinese affairs are not to be judged by the standards applied to 
those of European nations. 

Left now to work out her own salvation on any lines, China 
would come to certain and irretrievable ruin. Foreign influence 
and a measure of foreign control in some form or other have 
become essential to her preservation. Her people are patient 
and her rulers mean well, but the fact that four hundred million 
people can neither finance nor defend themselves as presently 
situated is undeniable. In the unrestrained exercise of power 
weakness is more to be feared than wickedness. The miracle of 
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the regeneration of Japan cannot be repeated in China. The 
vastness of her territory, the density and incohesiveness of her 
population, the difficulties of communication, the chaos of her 
finance, and the misfortunes of her Government are all against 
the occurrence of such a phenomenon. 

Thanks to the contentions of her friends, China, like Job, 
holds fast her integrity, although in a material sense, while her 
friends, to her seeming, like those of the patriarch, maintain 
the réle of miserable comforters, harassing her helplessness with 
specious and powerful arguments in the hope that she will curse 
God and die. It may, however, be a matter for profitable 
reflection that, had Job been as patient under the strictures of 
his friends as he was under personal afflictions, his sufferings 
would have been greatly mitigated and his last state, none the 


less, better than his first. 
WILLIAM BLANE. 





POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 


WHEN primeval man first developed the capacity to take a club 
in his hand and to hunt for his daily food through the tangled 
jungles of Asia, he no doubt established a lair for himself in 
some wind-screened corner which protected his family from the 
stress of weather and himself from prying eyes. The social unit 
in those early days was the small family group. As the centuries 
rolled on and men mingled in gangs of hairy long-toed humans 
(already differentiated from the type of intelligent animal by 
the dawning light of reason) for the purpose of hunting with more 
security and over wider fields, the gregarious habit became more 
and more insistent, so that with the birth of ‘community’ the 
social unit became extended from the family to the community 
or gang. Men then hunted in packs. Common wants and the 
superior means of meeting these wants when in combination, 
together with the advantage for defensive purposes against wild 
beasts, or other communities of wild men, offered by such com- 
bination, were soon recognised and the camp or ring fence 
contained this human unit. 

So it is still in remote districts of the world to-day. In the 
more inaccessible regions that border the foothills of the Hima- 
laya ranges on the north-east frontier of India, there exist 
tribal communities of an origin so ancient that it is at present 
difficult to fix their ethnic derivation. They are by no means 
wholly savage and barbarous, but have been preserved by the 
nature of their inconceivably wild environment from intru- 
sion ; and their villages, fairly well built and weather-proof, in a 
climate of which the estimated rainfall is from 600 to 800 inches 
a year, perched on the hill sides round the central Moshup (a 
long building with many entrances, which is both the village 
council chamber and the barrack in which the young men sleep 
at night), form independent communities governed on purely 
democratic principles by an elected Chief. This Chief remains 
Chief only so long as he represents the wishes and views of the 
majority. Here the village is the political unit. Behind and 
beyond the villages rise the gigantic spurs, forest-covered and 
trackless, of the lower Himalaya, weird and fantastic in outline 
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and riven by the deep mist-filled gorges of watercourses. It is 
amongst these hills that the small amount of cultivation on which 
the village subsists is carved out of the jungle by fire and axe, 
and small as it is, the few acres which it covers are shifted from 
year to year. The world’s space is ample around them and the 
villages are far removed from each other. Official boundaries 
are unknown amongst these Abors and the cognate tribes of the 
north-east frontier, and it is only when the borderland of the 
Brahmaputra plains is approached that there is a vague im- 
pression of foreign territory and a barrier. Close as these bar- 
barous peoples live to this borderland of modern up-to-date 
civilisation, they may be studied as almost primeval in the matter 
of the adjustment of social conditions of life to environment. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the wide expanse of open 
plain or steppe, or prairie, or desert, we can still find in this 
present year of grace not merely reminiscences but practical 
examples of similar adjustment amongst nomadic tribes such as 
have existed through all time. The forests of the upper Amazon 
and of Central Africa still cover secrets of human existence which 
remain as yet (for a short period perhaps) unravelled, but the 
most habitable of the world’s open spaces have given up their 
secrets long ago, and it is one of the marvels of the age that we 
can detect and study the principles and methods of adjustment 
between humanity and environment in the twentieth century A.D. 
which might be equally applicable to the hundredth century B.c. 
Such opportunity will not last long and it is well to make the 
most of it. 

High up on the plateaux of Central Asia we find Turk or 
Tartar tribes, who have followed in the footsteps of their fathers 
from generation to generation through an age that is beyond 
reckoning. Probably the call of the pasture land was long 
anterior to that of the plough. All through Asia, from the plains 
of Turkestan to the heights of the Nilgiris in Southern India, 
do we find the pastoral people claiming precedence of origin from 
the agricuiturist. The lords of the soil were ever the herdsmen 
and not the ploughmen. ‘Thus the Kirghiz and the Kipchak 
and the Kasak and the Turkman, until quite lately when white 
races began to quarrel over their ancestral plains, were undis- 
turbed wanderers and scorners of boundaries, as they were from 
the beginning. Deep in the heart of humanity, so far as it is 
derived from Central Asia, is implanted the lust of wandering. 
We are the same to-day as we were in the great yesterday of the 
world’s ages, and as we shall be through the ages to come. But 
the Kirghiz of to-day knows his limitations. He is well aware 
that in his annual migrations there are certain artificial or 
natural barriers set up which he is bound specially to respect. 
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Nevertheless it may be doubted whether he does altogether re- 
spect them. The nomadic Afghan from the plains about Ghazni, 
who packs up his belongings, his house, his wives, and his 
children, and moves yearly across the Afghan plateaux to the 
pass of the Gomul, and so to British India; and, once over the 
border, dumps his properties on our frontier (knowing that they 
are safer there), ere he starts on a further mercantile venture 
to the outermost edges of India, and beyond, does so on the full 
assurance that he will not be arraigned for transgressing a 
boundary so long as he passes unarmed into India. But it 
may be doubted very much whether the Kirghiz householder, 
who sets his wife to fold up his Kibitka and his daughter to 
catch the camels and sheep, and departs smoking in contentment 
from the Great to the Little Pamir, i.e. from Russia to Afghani- 
stan, or slowly and deliberately wanders down the Beyik pass 
to Chinese territory in the Tagdumbash, cares whether he trans- 
gresses a boundary or not. He still lives in that ideal of existence 
when boundaries were not, and the wide upper world of Asia was 
open to him as to his fathers before him. 

If from the wide and fascinating fields which offer us the 
opportunity of evolving an ideal of the earliest stages of humanity 
progressing towards civilisation, before the separation of peoples 
and the budding of nationalities, we turn to study the much later 
stage when certain idiosyncrasies or expressions of character have 
compacted some communities, and the gradual evolution of 
tribal families from one common ancestor has separated others 
into clans, whilst all are together living within comparatively 
narrow limits of space, we can find examples amongst the in- 
dependent tribes of the Indian frontier between the borders of 
British India and Afghanistan. Here we have at once an object- 
lesson in those features of human existence and intercourse 
which on a wider scale permeate all humanity equally, and lead 
to the final necessity of boundary-making. 

We are here dealing with a half-baked civilisation. Many 
civilised institutions (particularly in matters military) are to be 
found amongst them. They are capable of importing rifles, for 
instance, from Birmingham, and of paying for them with rupees 
furnished as subsidies for good conduct from the Indian Govern- 
ment treasury. Their local form of government is patriarchal, 
and on the whole effective. | Wrongdoers are punished and a 
crude justice is generally administered. Of arts and sciences they 
know nothing, unless we except that oldest of all engineering 
sciences—the bringing of water from a remote source to irrigate 
their scanty crops. In this matter the East has never had any- 
thing to learn from the West. 

Their national characteristics are as rough and rugged as 
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their surroundings. On all sides are the stone-strewn slopes of 
lofty hills, rising to mountain peaks, overlooking on the one 
side the grey-green spread of the Indus valley cultivation with 
the glint of the far-off river intersecting ; on the other, from the 
highest steps of the mountain staircases, the rolling, reddish 
plains of Kandahar, or the hill-studded plateau reaching Ghazni- 
wards, and trailing off northwards into a mountain tangle backed 
by the faint snow-line of Sufed Koh. Deep gullies and stupendous 
gorges intersect their hills. The streak of silvery water at the 
foot of them, gleaming and swirling in its rock-bound channel, 
is often hardly discernible from above, and yet there are open 
valleys withal—narrow indeed and with much space wasted in 
boulder-covered watercourses, but useful for a scanty harvesting 
of crops, and indeed affording all the pasturage that there is— 
where there is a little room for expansion. A single valley is 
often the narrow holding of a single clan. The over-treading of 
the tribal boundary is most promptly resented, and the separa- 
tion of clans of similar origin by well marked geographical 
features is often absolute. 

In ordinary times of unwelcome peace there is little or no 
tendency towards the amalgamation of Khels or clans—nothing 
short of joint action against the common foe (which is almost 
inevitably British) ever brings them shoulder to shoulder. Even 
then there is many a village ‘ punchayet,’ many a solemn open- 
air meeting conducted by the grey-beards on the hillside, ere 
a resolution of alliance with a neighbouring clan can be ratified. 
There is no civil assimilation of the smaller tribes by the larger 
ones (a tribe may even be represented, as indeed happened in 
Baluchistan, by one old woman) ; the whole tendency of their social 
administration is towards segregation or separation, and they 
recognise their own local boundaries with probably vastly more 
respect than the boundary of Afghanistan on the one side, or of 
British India on the other. The latter boundary, by the way, is 
beginning to disappear even from our maps. 

I always think our quasi ‘independent’ frontier affords an 
object lesson of great value to the boundary-maker. Here we 
may see what it is that leads to the making of boundaries in the 
first instance ; here we find a later phase of those same human 
emotions and impulses which taught primeval man to keep his 
own lair, and only to unite with a gang of fellow men when self- 
interest dictated. What was true of humanity in the earliest 
dawn of civilised development is true in the successive stages of 
that development as we can trace them in these days in the woods 
and plains and mountains of the unredeemed earth; it is true of 
the most advanced and highly cultured of civilised peoples; it 
will be true to the end of the world. We must then begin by 
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recognising this fundamental truth—a boundary is a barrier. It 
is meant to keep trespassers out, not to afford them the means 
of adjusting the balance in case of joint movement or concerted 
action, or of laying a basis for international assimilation and 
culture. It is necessary to give due emphasis to this condition 
of boundary-making, for Professor Lyde, in his most able address 
on the Types of Political Frontiers’ in Europe, laid down as a 
condition to be observed in selecting a frontier that it should be 
a line where men naturally congregate. Such a condition is not 
compatible with the fundamental object of a frontier defined by 
a boundary line. 

Placing the military—i.e. the defensive—condition to be ob- 
served in selecting a line for further definition first, undoubtedly 
the consideration of local ethnic distributions, or racial affinity, 
comes next. It would be a splendid achievement so to divide 
the nationalities of the world by fixed lines that no overstepping, 
and no desire to overstep on the part of any self-contained, 
self-supporting unit amongst the nations should ever lead to in- 
ternational disturbance. Unfortunately, this is impossible. The 
distribution of population, to begin with, is not equal. Race 
expansion in some directions leads directly to an- effort to find 
room for such expansion where population is neither dense nor 
prolific. As an incentive to emigration into unoccupied and 
undeveloped lands there can be no objection to such a scheme, 
nor can it be denied that the ultimate expansion of the highest 
and fittest races at the expense of the lower grades of humanity 
is one of the most potent factors in the great scheme of the 
world’s development. Take America for an example. Once 
the Alleghany barrier was broken down, nothing could stop the 
westward flow of a young and virile nationality, expanding with 
unprecedented impetus, till it crossed the Rockies and reached 
down to the western shores of the American continent. The 
Red Indian of the prairies was driven from his ancestral hunting 
grounds by the advance of the white man, and nothing but the 
artificial expedient of providing ‘reservations’ out of his own 
territory has saved him from extinction. Australia and New 
Zealand have the same story to tell; South America and Africa 
repeat the tale. All over the world has the axiom been recog- 
nised that the coloured man must give way to the white—with 
just one exception. The absorption of the coloured man’s terri- 
tory and his gradual assimilation into the body corporate of 
the white has from the beginning been regarded not so much as 
a violation of the sixth commandment as the fulfilment of the 
very first one, i.e. to replenish the earth and subdue it. There 
is an exception, however, and that exception is India. There 


1 R.G.S, Journal for February 1915. 
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has been no appropriation of the soil by the white man in India. 
There is no colonisation worthy of the name, and certainly no 
‘assimilation ’’ between the native and European communities. 
The fact stands out with startling significance that the native 
population has enormously increased under British Government. 
It has increased not only in numbers but in economic wealth 
and in intelligence and enterprise. It is as far removed from 
close contact and social intercourse with the European as it 
ever was; indeed, the passing years seem rather to intensify 
the gap between them. Now the same old necessity for ex- 
pansion faces the Government, and has already given rise to 
serious trouble—only this time it is the expansion of the original 
native population, and not the outspread of the white man. 
.One reason for this is doubtless to be found in the fact that 
India, and, indeed, the East Indies generally, are not a white 
man’s country. France, Portugal, and Holland have all in turn 
witnessed the failure of attempts to find a new home for a white 
race in the Far East, and the Far East itself has its own tale 
to tell of narrowing boundaries, decreasing areas from which 
sustenance and support for a growing nation may be derived, 
and the dire necessity for transgressing boundaries. Japan has 
had to fight hard for her right to expansion, and China has 
overflowed her borders everywhere. 

Thus all the world over, ever since the days when violent 
hordes of Mongols or Huns pressed outwards from a limited 
centre towards the lands of plenty, has the world been obliged 
to recognise that the law of expansion is one which no increas- 
ing and developing nation can ultimately avoid. The only 
question affecting this universal law is one which concerns not 
the matter but the method. How is that expansion to be 
effected? Is it to be emigration or conquest? Where the con- 
quest is one which consists of overspreading the domains of 
an inferior race, expansion is recognised as a great law of 
development, and ultimately of the survival of the fittest. 
Where, however, the expanding community finds itself sur- 
rounded by races as powerful as itself, it is a case of emigration 
or war. It is here that boundaries come in. It is the necessity 
for defence against misapprehension as to meum and tuum that 
necessitates a demarcated line to separate rival interests, and 
the more that such a boundary denies to an invader from either 
side an easy access and a right of way, the better. It is the 
violation of the international boundary which has led to most 
of the later wars of history. 


Wars of religion [says Lord Curzon in his Romanés lecture delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford in 1907], of alliances, of rebellion, 
of aggrandisement, of dynastic intrigue or ambition—wars in which the 
personal element was often the predominant factor—tend to be replaced 
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by Frontier wars—i.e. wars arising out of the expansion of States and. - 
Kingdoms, carried to a point, as the habitable globe shrinks, at which 
the interests and ambitions of one State come into sharp and irrecon- 
cilable collision with those of another. 


He instances the Franco-German War of 1870, the sequel of 
the Austro-Prussian campaign of 1866; the Russo-Turkish War, 
and our own wars with Afghanistan, as well as the war between 
China and Japan—all wars for a frontier; and he points out the 
grave peril of war which was induced by such incidents as those 
of Panjdeh (on the Russo-Afghan frontier) and Fashoda (on the 
Upper Nile). More recent and more impressive are the wars of 
the Balkan States and Turkey, the war between Japan and 
Russia, and, finally, this latest and greatest War of all which 
is being waged by the Allied Forces of Russia, France, England, 
and Belgium against Germany and Turkey for the restoration 
of the Belgian frontier and the respect for international 
boundaries in Europe. 

In America we have been in sharp antagonism with the 
United States on two occasions within recent history, and both 
disputes arose out of a boundary settlement. One concerned the 
Venezuelan, and the other the Alaskan boundary ; whilst it was 
only the rapid and effective demarcation of a strong and de- 
fensible boundary between the Republics of the Argentine and 
Chile that prevented what would possibly have proved the 
bloodiest war in South American history. 

Thus the world of practical science can no longer ignore the 
subject of international boundaries—a subject on which at the 
present day there is no standard literature whatever. But there 
has recently sprung up a far more intelligent comprehension of 
matters political, military and economic, relating to frontiers 
and frontier boundaries. We may hope that the days are past 
when a frank ignorance of the geography of the area in dispute 
was affected by the high political authorities who sat down to 
discuss where a boundary might effectively run. Mapless and 
guiltless of even an elementary knowledge of technical geographi- 
cal terms, the embodiment of their resolutions in the form of 
agreements and protocols thirty years ago was often a mere 
aggravation of the original dispute. Nor were the methods em- 
ployed in the field of demarcation much above a rudimentary 
level until comparatively lately. 

It is, however, well to consider what is meant by the word 
‘international’ in connexion with a boundary. Wherever a 
large community of people are gathered under one central 
Government which is responsible for its laws and military insti- 
tutions, we may accept the word nation as defining such a 
community. Self-governing dependencies and protectorates are 
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not nations in this sense, inasmuch as they depend on the Central 
Imperial Government for their international policy and protec- 
tion ; but they may require definite boundaries, and their boun- 
daries will be international. Politically, then, the international 
boundary should be considered with reference to the supreme 
Government’s power to maintain its integrity as a national 
barrier, not merely as an enclosing hedge to a State. 

Ethnically it would no doubt be an ideal distribution of the 
various races of mankind if they could be separated into folds 
according to community of origin and language, and definitely 
hedged off from each other by lines of dividing hurdles. And 
this is one of the most puzzling problems of boundary demarca- 
tion. Where the distribution of a people is widespread owing 
to emigration or other causes of dispersion (as in the case of 
the Jews, for instance), the scattered units of the people must 
necessarily count sooner or later in the census of those other 
nations which give them shelter and subsistence. Sometimes 
such aliens are really assimilated. Some nations possess a far 
higher capacity for such assimilation of alien units than others. 
France, for instance, is very successful. There are on record 
two instances where the French nation has even absorbed 
Germans, but this was some time ago. Professor Lyde puts 
this down to the superior charm and attractiveness of the French 
nation and the insinuating character of their language. The 
Argentine Republic, again, may be quoted as exhibiting a most 
remarkable capacity for assimilating aliens; not only has the 
fusion of races between the Spaniard and the native Indian on 
both sides the Andes in the past resulted in distinct national 
characteristics, but European foreigners of all nationalities 
(except, perhaps, the German), both Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
become after a few years’ residence as furiously patriotic Argen- 
tines as their Spanish rulers. The Germans apparently possess 
the capacity neither for assimilating foreigners or of being assimi- 
lated themselves. They form distinct communities in the lands 
of their adoption, preserving their own language and their home 
customs and Kultur. 

We need not quote further examples in reference to this 
quality of assimilation, but we may perhaps point out the re- 
markable effect of patriotism in the preservation of national 
union and strength. The South American Republics understand 
this factor in consolidating a nationality well. Knowing that a 
child is not born with the same gift of patriotism as of original 
sin, they commence early and set the great lesson of fidelity 
to country and flag before all else. The feeling of patriotism 
thus acquired sticks to the growing man as his early religious 
beliefs stick to him. It takes much to change them. Early 
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environment also induces a kind of patriotism which may be 
rather analogous to home-sickness. Otherwise, should we find 
the rugged Baluch or Pathan robber talking of his stony hills 
with tears in his eyes (when he is away from them), or the 
Bedouin pining to death in comfortable captivity for want of 
unlimited space? The mystic and lofty influences of ‘ Bushido’ 
or analogous sentiments are not necessarily the basis of 
patriotism, and, although there are undoubtedly men who feel 
the full significance of a true and noble love of country in its 
highest and fullest sense, it is to be feared that patriotism for 
the most part is based on self-interest. Why is it that the 
German, no matter where you find him, is ready to sacrifice all 
principles of honesty and honour in promoting the interests of 
the Fatherland? The German governess in her seclusion, the 
German waiter in the midst of the crowd, the man holding a 
dignified British office, as much as a street loafer, are all equally 
ready to betray the country of their adoption. I know of groups 
of German villages in South America (there-is one in the near 
neighbourhood of that most fascinating of all the lovely lakes 
of the Southern Andes—Osorno) where the German colonist 
keeps within his own ringed fence, talking his own language, 
and spends his time in religious disputes with his neighbour ; 
and, years ago, I was told of these German settlers that they 
lived in devout expectation of the day when all South America 
should fall under German influence, and German Kultur should 
be the daystar of an enlightened world. 

It appears to me that herein lies the real explanation of the 
solid cohesion of the German units scattered about the world 
during the present crisis. There is no exalted sentiment about 
such a form of patriotism—exalted sentiments are hardly com- 
patible with the approval of bestial atrocities—it is an absolute 
cocksureness (I know no better word) of the ultimate success 
of Germany’s world mission, and of the benefits which will 
accrue therefrom, which unites all Germany in an apparently 
solid phalanx of devotion to the Fatherland. It constitutes a 
real strength which, apart from all ties of ethnic affinity, has 
to be reckoned with in the rounding off of national interests 
by boundary demarcation; for what is true of Germany is true 
more or less of other nationalities, and will remain true so long 
as humanity remains the same in its unredeemed possession of 
primeval instincts and emotions. Self-interest (expressed by 
the will of the majority) is the keystone and measure of national 
strength, and it is material interests, rather than the ethical or 
religious or cultural affinities, which have to be considered in 
the give and take of boundary settlement. 


As Professor Lyde points out, Germany aie no greater 
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blunder than when she annexed the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, because she has failed to keep a purely German type 
true to type in those provinces, and the change of political control 
to Prussia has not led to any real assimilation—i.e. ‘to any 
permanent peace and progress in civilisation’; but it does not 
follow, therefore, that ethnic and political frontiers should be 
made to coincide as a principle. If the will of the majority 
happens to coincide with ethnical considerations, nothing could 
be simpler, or better, than a boundary which meets both re- 
quirements; but not only are some nationalities so constituted 
that it would be impossible to unmix the heterogeneous details 
of the population so as to keep those of one origin within one 
ring fence, but it may happen that a division, or barrier, is 
urgently needed between those whose ethnic origin, language, 
and religious faith are one and the same, only modified, it may 
be, by the influence of a different environment. As an example 
of race entanglement in a mixed nationality, take the case of 
Hungary, or of Western Poland. No ethnical division between 
the various race units would seem to be possible in either case. 
As an example of what may prove necessary to separate races 
of (speaking broadly) the same origin, witness the fierce division 
of opinion, nearly culminating in war, between the Spanish- 
speaking Republics of Chile and the Argentine. 

In the determination of a political boundary, it is well to re- 
member, in the first instance, that it is to be a barrier, and, 
secondly, that it is to respect ethnic affinities if possible, but 
that a fair balance between the economic interests of either side 
must be maintained whether these interests coincide with 
ethnical distributions or not. To this latter consideration there 
is a certain corollary. Since every boundary demarcation (cer- 
tainly everv demarcation that I have been connected with) is a 
matter of business involving a series of bargains between the two 
interested nationalities, admitting a certain amount of elasticity 
on the actual placing of the line, local interests should never 
be divided if it can possibly be helped. No Solomon’s judgment 
is wanted here. You cannot give half a valley or one half the 
water rights in a stream to one disputant, and the other half 
to his opponent. Local interests must be regarded as coinci- 
dent with national interests in such cases. Any other form of 
division is incompatible with the idea of a barrier, and the 
bargain to be struck must be struck in whole pieces. It will be 
remembered that, in a certain arbitration between the United 
States and Canada which was effected in recent years, the con- 
flicting claims were carefully summed up by the first judicial 
authority in England, and judgment was given based on the 
strict merits of either contention as recognised by English law. 
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That judgment gave to Canada a right of way by sea to the 
Alaskan coast at an important point adjudged to be Canadian, 
but left the command of that way to America by the cession 
of a certain island. This decision gave deep offence to Canada, 
and for a time alienated us from our friends. It has, as a 
matter of fact, established no effective barrier. 

When high diplomatic authorities meet to decide on the 
most suitable line to be adopted for a boundary between two 
disputing nations, having due regard to its primary nature as 
a defensible barrier and a fair division between conflicting in- 
terests as represented by the will of the people on either side, 
together with their possible ethnic affinities, the first require- 
ment as a basis for their deliberations is a geographical know- 
ledge of the country concerned. This has been greatly neglected 
in the past. Since a political boundary is after all a geographical 
feature, whether natural or artificial, it is essential that in 
assigning it a position the main topographical distributions of 
the common frontier adopted should at least be studied. What 
stories might be told of the awful waste in expenditure, and 
the risks incurred by neglect of this obvious principle, if space 
permitted! Millions have been wasted, and war more than 
once but narrowly avoided as the result of ignorance in high 
quarters, not only of map geography, but even of elementary 
geographical terms. 

This preliminary settlement of the general line of frontier, 
or delimitation of the boundary, is the first act in the process. 
It is embodied in treaties, agreements, or protocols, and as a 
rule those responsible for subsequent demarcation are not con- 
sulted. Thus it happens that in quite recent years, during a 
time which might almost be termed an era of national boundary 
making, mistakes have been made which we may reasonably 
hope never will occur again. Thus in the autumn of 1884 a 
Commission to demarcate the boundary between Russia and 
Afghanistan left India by a long and circuitous route for the 
regions of the Oxus. The wording of the political agreement 
which defined the general position of the boundary was as vague 
as was the geographical knowledge which prompted it. Never- 
theless, no serious difficulty arose until it was found that the 
particular point on the Oxus (incautiously mentioned by name) 
at which the boundary was to touch that river had no existence. 
It became the business of the Russian Commission to prove that 
in one form or another it really existed. It was the business 
of the British Commission to show that, even if it had ever 
existed, it had vanished from the field. As a matter of fact, 
the Oxus had widened its banks and sucked the unfortunate place 
into its midst—a fact which might easily have been ascertained 
443 
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if the geographical examination had preceded the delimitation 
instead of following it. 

Again, in the year 1895 it became necessary to extend the 
demarcation of the same boundary to the source (according to 
international agreement) of the Oxus, which for a considerable 
distance actually formed the boundary. The discussion as to 
what affluent at its head really formed the source was fierce and 
prolonged... Lake Victoria (or Wood’s Lake) was finally accepted 
as the most probable source, and the continuation of the boundary 
did really start from the head of that Lake. But Lake Victoria 
was not the source. A gigantic glacier astride of the Nicolas 
range fed Lake Victoria and Lake Chakmaktin on either side 
the range equally; and from either lake there flowed a mighty 
ice-fed stream which poured into the Oxus its great contribution. 
Another: glacier further south started yet another milk-white 
ice stream, and the relative value of all these sources—estimated 
in water-carrying capacity—depended entirely on the season and 
the weather: All this might have been readily ascertained be- 
forehand, and much bitter acrimony between the two countries 
thereby avoided. Other difficulties arose, owing to sheer loose- 
ness of geographical expression, and this second Commission only 
escaped by sheer good luck and the narrowest margin of time 
from being winterbound on the sterile altitudes of the Pamirs. 

One of the most remarkable instances (and there are many 
of them) of sheer geographical assumption in the first treaties 
drawn up between contracting diplomats was that defining the 
frontiers of Chile and the Argentine Republics in the Patagonian 
Andes of South America. It was laid down in the original agree- 
ment that the Cordillera of the Andes was to mark this southern 
boundary which, like its northern extension in the same great 
system, was to follow ‘ the main range parting the waters of the 
Pacific from those of the Atlantic.’ It was a fine conception, 
but, unfortunately, the region was unapproachable by the 
scientific geographer at the time the agreement was drawn up, 
owing to its occupation by a specially bloodthirsty tribe of Pata- 
gonian Indians. As soon as a cursory examination became 
possible, it was clear that a main range fulfilling the conditions 
of the treaty did not exist. Several of the great rivers draining 
westward into the Pacific were found to rise well to the east of 
the great ranges and to traverse the Cordillera by deep and 
narrow lake-filled ways, through which the westerly Pacific gales 
howled with inconceivable fury. A dispute arose as to whether 
the main range—or main ranges—should be adopted for boundary 
demarcation ’or the water parting; and so fierce and prolonged 
was the controversy that it was only after volumes had been 
written by the ablest lawyers on either side, and millions spent 
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in the purchase of ships and war material, that saner counsels . 
prevailed, and the question (which might have been expounded 
on a sheet of note-paper) was referred to England for arbitration. 
Thus ended one of the bitterest controversies over a boundary 
that has been known in modern times. 

The final decision in the present War, which has arisen (so 
far as England is concerned) out of the violation of a boundary, 
is yet on the knees of the gods. Whilst there is at least no 
ignorance of geographical detail, such as I have instanced in the 
above cases, there is equal, if not greater, necessity that the 
principles supporting efficient boundary demarcation should be 
understood if a limit can ever be set to the expansion of Prussian 
military arrogance and political ambition. Whilst it is much too 
soon to indulge in speculations affecting a new Germany, it may 
be quite useful to consider what really constitutes the best form 
of physical boundary, after accepting the general conditions that 
it is to be a barrier between peoples who claim allegiance to one 
central government. 

Boundaries may be either natural or artificial. It is difficult 
to conceive of any Government wilfully incurring the delay and 
expense of demarcating a purely artificial boundary where 
geographical conditions lend themselves to the adoption of a 
natural one. Natural boundaries which take advantage of the 
topographical conformations of nature, and which require none 
of the paraphernalia which distinguish artificial ones, are those 
to which the world has been most accustomed since contiguous 
clans of savages set the hills between them as a readily recognis- 
able barrier. In the remote mountain fastnesses of the Hindu 
Kush, where the clans of an unconquered tribe, whom we usually 
designate ‘ Kaffir,’ partition the rugged wilderness between them, 
there may be found contiguous clans who barely comprehend 
each other’s speech. Between them there is hardly more thought 
of political alliance or social intercourse than there would be with 
the fringe of Mahomedan interlopers who surround Kafiristan. 
These clans occupy the valleys between the hills, each its own 
valley, and the spurs of the Hindu Kush are effective barriers, 
because they are high, steep, inconceivably rugged, and often 
snow-covered. 

It is often said that of all natural frontiers the sea—or a desert 
—is the most effective. The sea has been for centuries the 
bulwark of our islands. It is accountable for many of those 
national characteristics which foreigners call insular. It has 
indeed in times past rendered most efficient service as a protec- 
tion from interference and invasion. But the sea admits of no 
exact limitation of the sphere of influence on either hand. Even 
the three-mile limit which constitutes the claim of neutrality 
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near the coast is indeterminate, inasmuch as the coast-line itself 
is indeterminate, owing to the vagaries of tide. The sea, more- 
over, is the meeting-place of nationalities quite as much as a 
dividing frontier. The value of the sea, in short, regarded as a 
barrier, depends absolutely on our power to protect it. At the 
present moment it happily divides Germany from England, but 
it does not divide England from France, and through France we 
touch Germany. To a certain extent the same may be said of 
any frontier or line of boundary demarcated along the frontier. 
It is useless unless we can defend it, but there is nothing in the 
sea itself which lends assistance to the protective fleet. On the 
contrary, it gives easy access to mines and submarines, while 
many a neutral frontier line defined on land is in itself a 
defensive line difficult to cross and impossible to undermine. 

Deserts form better frontiers than the sea in this respect. 
We have the highest military authority for regarding deserts as 
the most obstructive obstacle to invasion that exists, or rather 
that existed a century ago. Napoleon says that ‘ Of all obstacles 
which may cover the frontiers of empires a desert like this’ 
(he was writing of the Sinaitic peninsula, which has lately been 
crossed by the Turks) ‘is incontestably the greatest, mountains 
like the Alps take the second rank, rivers the third.’ 

The one country in the world which owes most to the pro- 
tective character and the geographical position of deserts is 
Egypt. Egypt, sandwiched between the impassable Libyan 
desert on the west and the Sinaitic peninsula on the east, owes 
her physical identity through all the ages to her desert frontiers. 
India, protected by the deserts of Sind and Rajputana from in- 
vasion striking from Western Asia, for many ages derived 
immense advantage from the physical obstacle these deserts pre- 
sented, and was able to keep her attention fixed on the narrow 
but open gateways of the extreme north-west. The Sahara, 
rather than the Mediterranean, is the real barrier between Europe 
and Central Africa. But here again the dispositions of Nature 
have been met and their value discounted by the ingenuity of man ; 
there is probably not a desert in existence which could not be 
crossed by a light railway or traversed by motor, and with the 
extension of the line which may follow the advance of an army 
at the rate of a mile (or two) a day, difficulties of water and of 
supplies tend to vanish, and transport takes a new shape. The 
camel follows the horse into obscurity before the scream of the 
steam (or hoot of the petrol) engine. It has already been pointed 
out by one of the cleverer of our exponents of military positions 
that there is no physical difficulty sufficient to prevent the con- 
struction of a light line of railway which should traverse the 
deserts east of the Suez Canal. 
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By far the most effective natural barrier is to be found in the 
ridges and divides of a mountain range. And under almost any 
circumstances the parting of the waters or divide is preferable 
to the channel of the watercourse or rivers. Rivers may, under 
exceptional conditions, prove very effective barriers. | Witness 
the Oxus which, from the Victoria Lake to the point where it 
emerges from the hills into the plains as the dividing line between 
Afghan Turkestan and the Central Asian Khanates, is effective 
by reason of its rocky enclosed banks, the permanence of its 
channel, and the general absence of human interests on either 
side. Once it becomes a navigable river it has naturally been 
absorbed by that country (Russia) which can utilise it best. The 
whole river becomes Russian, with the exception of the small 
amount of water drawn off by the canal system of the narrow 
strip of fertile riverain on its southern bank. No river running 
free and untrained through a flat valley can form a good boun- 
dary. The deep water channel shifts its course ; islands appear 
and disappear, giving rise to constant litigation, while frequently 
the river itself cuts in half a local estate dividing individual 
interests. All the biggest rivers in India are subject to these 
limitations. On the whole the divide (or water parting) has 
been found to answer best for boundary demarcation. As a 
comparatively low divide it separates local interests in water rights 
and minimises territorial disputes. Even where there is difficulty 
in deciding the exact line of the divide, as, for instance, through 
a swamp which drains in both directions, there is no likelihood 
of any dispute arising therefrom. I have known only one small 
instance of such a dispute. This was in the wilds of the Central 
Provinces of India, and it was a dispute as to fishing rights. 
The divide, even when low, is generally well marked and is more 
frequently uncultivated than the lower and better watered soil ; 
as a rule, there is an appreciable width between the sources of 
the streams flowing from it on either side. Where it is an un- 
mistakable feature in the landscape, there is no necessity for 
expensive artificial demarcation. Only when it is comparatively 
flat do pillars and boundary marks become obligatory. When, 
however, the water parting is caused by a line of high, rugged, 
and inaccessible ridges forming part of a mountain system, there 
is no political barrier to compare with it. What can be more 
effective than the barrier of the Pyrenees between France and 
Spain, as level on the sky-line as the keel of an upturned ship, 
or that of the Alps between Switzerland and Italy, which for 
the most part is inviolate and uncrossable? 

For a typical mountain barrier we must turn to India or 
to South America. From Kashmir eastward to the great bend 
of the Brahmaputra, the political boundary of India is carried 
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for nearly 2000 miles by a series of the most impressive and 
unapproachable mountain ranges in the world. It is impossible 
to conceive a grander natural boundary or a more completely 
effective barrier. Backed by the lofty and sterile uplands of 
Tibet, it is unapproachable from the north. No engineering 
feats can compass its passage—neither light railways nor 
Zeppelins can bridge its rugged cliffs and precipices or weather 
its wild wind-storms. The gods of India who dwell amongst 
the snows alone know exactly where that boundary lies. 
Where, bending southward and westward, it leaves the Central 
Himalayan ranges and follows the Hindu Kush, finally 
dropping into the lower altitudes of the Indus frontier hills till, 
with many a kink and twist, it trails out to the rigid wall of 
the Kirthar ridge north of Karachi, it is still a mountain 
boundary—but it no longer marks a great divide except at in- 
tervals. It is so carried as to include the maximum of defensive 
capability against invasion from the West, together with the 
command of the back doorways of the ever-troublesome frontier 
tribes, whose wild rough hills are included within British juris- 
diction, whilst they are independent in all that concerns their 
local government. These tribes exist politically on much the 
same footing as the Native States of India. This western 
section of our Indian frontier boundary possesses many of the 
inevitable defects of patchwork demarcation, notably between 
the Hindu Kush and the Kabul river. So far it is an unstable 
boundary line. 

Much on a parallel with the Himalayan boundary of India is 
that of South America parting the Republics of the Argentine and 
Chile. As far south as the 40th degree of South Latitude it 
is the inter-oceanic divide of the South American Continent, 
ideal as a barrier from its bleak inaccessibility and the sterility 
of its flanks. South of the 40th degree it still follows the snow 
fields and central ridges of the Andine Cordillera, descending 
only where the rivers break through the chain and sweep amidst 
forests and rock-bound gorges from the Pampas of the Argentine 
to the Pacific. Such points are, however, few, and are readily 
marked. It is only in the extreme south where the boundary 
touches the Straits of Magellan that artificial demarcation 
becomes necessary. 

Probably one half of the political boundaries of the world 
depend more or less on artificial demarcation. It is not to be 
avoided where geographical conformations do not exist to give 
effect to political principles. There are many ways of running 
out an artificial line. The earliest method was the construction 
of barriers such as the earthwork raised by the Mercian 
King Offa, about 780 a.p., from the mouth of the Wye to that 
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of the Dee, to keep out the Welsh, or the palisades or: walls 
which were built in China and Europe, which were by no means 
coincident with an administrative frontier, but protections 
against the growing force of outside barbarians. The -Great 
Wall of China is by far the most enduring and remarkable of 
these artificial boundaries. For 1700 years was that wall under 
the hands of the builder, and for centuries it kept the Mongolian 
Tartars out of China. It still stands for the most part a solid 
monument of a most extraordinary achievement, and not: yet 
do we know exactly to what point in High Asia it originally 
extended. Sir Aurel Stein’s remarkable discoveries have added 
greatly to its reputed length. 

The modern artificial boundary consists of pillars or mark- 
stones erected at frequent intervals, which are neither protective 
nor always definite. 

There is hardly a form of artificial boundary which is not 
open to objection. Independently of its inherent weakness as 
a barrier, it requires most careful adjustment to local claims 
and interests, and a scientific demarcation which in unmapped 
and unsurveyed countries is frequently a work demanding great 
labour and expense. The more highly cultivated the frontier 
and the narrower the local interests, the more exact has to be 
the record of the boundary marks, which are always subject to 
removal from natural causes, or in cases of international or even 
local dispute. Experience has shown that there is, indeed, only 
one way of effecting such a record satisfactorily, and it consists 
in a determination of the exact value of each boundary mark 
in terms of its co-ordination of latitude and longitude. This 
at once involves careful triangulations and astronomical observa- 
tions, extended possibly from a base at a great distance. To 
determine the initial value of the Zulfikar (or Herat) end of the 
boundary of Northern Afghanistan, extending to Lake Victoria 
at the head of the Oxus, a series of scientific survey operations 
were carried from Quetta on the Baluch frontier to Mashad 
in North-East Persia, and from these, again, triangulation was 
extended to the Hindu Kush, north of Kabul. To determine 
the initial value of the Lake Victoria pillar for the Pamir ex- 
tension to the Chinese frontier of the same boundary, a rough 
form of triangulation had to be carried across the Himalayas. 
In these cases it was necessary to ensure a fixed starting-point 
on the earth’s surface; but, once started, large use was made 
of geographical dispositions and local topographical features. 

The worst form, perhaps, of artificial boundary is one defined 
by the delimitators as a straight line—whether astronomical or 
otherwise. Parallels of latitude are bad boundaries, but they are 
comparatively easy to determine approximately. Meridians of 
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longitude have involved most serious international trouble from 
the uncertainty which has hitherto attended longitude determina- 
tions. I am aware that the boundary between the United States 
and Canada, which follows the 49th parallel of latitude from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific Coast—a distance of 
1800 miles—may be quoted as having justified its adoption by 
long-continued existence. But this boundary illustrates the 
general characteristics of all such lines. Although it meets the 
purposes of political convenience, and may continue to meet them, 
it disregards physical and ethnological features, and is already 
overlapped by French and English Canadians from the borders 
of Maine to North Dakota; nor is there a feature in it which 
lends itself readily to any scheme of defence. It is no barrier. 
The ultimate absurdity of the straight-line theories is to be found 
when that line is defined crossing a desert. A straight line 
is never at any time an easy line to demarcate, and when such 
a line has to be supported by scientific surveys in order to carry 
it through the midst of a desert (in itself a full and sufficient 
barrier) where boundary marks are certain to be obliterated by 
natural causes unless they are maintained at a constant expense, 
it is simple waste of time and money. Instances of boundaries 
demarcated in this way are not wanting, either on the Indian 
frontier or in South Africa. 

It is unfortunate for the peace of the world that the topo- 
graphical conformations designed by Nature for Central Europe 
should lend themselves so freely to weak international boun- 
daries. The extent of boundary line carried by mountains is 
limited to Southern Germany, where that country meets Switzer- 
land, the Austrian Tyrol, and Bohemia; and to the barrier of 
the Transylvanian Alps between Hungary and Roumania. Some 
use has been made of the Vosges mountains between France 
and Germany, but from the point where the South-Western 
boundary of Lorraine leaves the Vosges northward to the sea 
there is little in the form of natural features to support it. It 
is essentially artificial. To the east of Germany, and to the 
north-east of Austria-Hungary, rivers have to a considerable 
extent been adopted as lines of partition from Russia. If we 
except the Vosges mountains on the west, the present War 
is a war involving the violation of flat boundaries, and the in- 
vasion of those indeterminate ethnical frontiers which are the 
usual result of flat boundaries. Nothing, perhaps, can better 
illustrate the complexity of ethnical admixture which may over- 
spread a flat borderland than a study of the ethnographical 
features of Eastern Germany from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 
The German type has overflowed the Prosna, the western 
boundary of Poland, and spread beyond the Vistula in patches 
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so intermixed with Poles as to render it uncertain how much of 
Poland really remains the property of its natural and national 
inhabitants. On the other hand, the Poles spread westwards 
nearly to the valley of the Oder. On the face of an ancient 
map published about the year 1350, and illustrating a popular 
history of England, called the Polychronicon, written by a monk 
in Chester, is inscribed the remarkable legend that Germany 
has a larger population than it is able to feed. This points 
to an impulse in the direction of expansion which has never 
apparently ceased to exist. Here on the Polish frontier is an 
excellent sample of a boundary which encourages such expan- 
sion together with the amalgamation of races and the. spread of 
culture (or Kultur) such as has been advocated as the first condi- 
tion which a boundary should serve. It also illustrates the 
results of an admixture where one of the races is unable from 
its national characteristic of inadaptability.to adjust itself to the 
social conditions obtaining in the land of its adoption. 

A further illustration is to be found in the west,.where 
Alsace and Lorraine still remain French to the core, whilst 
politically attached to Germany. The evolution of a practical 
line of separation which, recognising the impossibility of social 
amalgamation that should tend to the advantage of both, would 
again restore a barrier without the assistance of a national wall 
of partition, seems to be an insoluble problem. The best— 
indeed, the only—security for the peace of the world in future 
is that secondary condition for a stable boundary which I have 
laid down—the will of the majority. 

T. H. Houpics. 
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IMPRESSIONS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


WITH the exception of Turkey, of all the countries engaged in 
war to-day the one whose condition has long been most critical 
is Austria. Of modern European States it is the most unfor- 
tunate inasmuch as it is that which enjoys by far the smallest. 
measure of patriotism. To anybody coming from any more or 
less homogeneous State the marvel is how Austria has held 
together at all. It has really only done so as it were mechani- 
cally, through a species of political necessity and custom and by 
virtue of the monarchy. 

For many years one had been accustomed to hear occasional 
anxious misgivings fall from the lips of loyal Austrians as to 
what would happen when the Emperor died. But amongst 
friends in Austria with whom I was staying nearly two years 
ago there were noticeable a perception that the Emperor had 
grown very old, perhaps too old for his difficult position, and a 
disposition to look to the heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
for a new and necessary activity of government. He was known 
to be a man of determined character and to have set before him- 
self a vigorous policy by no means universally approved and 
not quite favourably viewed by the Sovereign. 

This attitude of expectation concerning him was a growth 
of recent years. A longer time ago even whole-heartedly loyal 
Austrians used to speak of him with no enthusiasm or esteem 
and often even disparagingly : he was a first-rate shot ; aptitude 
for rulership he had shown none; he displayed no special worth 
of character. 

I was staying in Bohemia in the early autumn of 1899. The 
Archduke’s affection for Countess Sophie Chotek and his desire 
to make her his wife were generally known. The matter was 
regarded with much disapprobation by a large section of Austrians 
who are most conservative where questions of mating are con- 
cerned. Such a rebellion against the house-laws of the Haps- 
burgs, which within their large sphere are valid and binding, was 
regarded as reckless folly, likely further to imperil considerably 
the position of the whole empire. Countess Sophie Chotek was, 
however, a woman of considerable cleverness and strength of 
purpose. The Archduke was of a dogged character. The 
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Emperor’s consent was eventually obtained and they were mor- 
ganatically married on the 1st of July 1900, the wife receiving 
the title of Serene Highness, Princess Hohenberg. 

Her influence over her husband was great and it contrived 
to develop in him a deeper sense of the responsibility of heirship 
to the office of sovereign. Of late years he began to take a more 
active and prominent part in the State, showing a marked 
partisanship of the party pledged to the maintenance of religion. 
His wife, who was a genuinely religious woman, also much in- 
fluenced his character and private life in this respect. 

In Hungary the Archduke was regarded with unfriendly 
sentiments. He took little pains to conceal a lack of sympathy 
with the kingdom and he was known to hold the View that it 
possessed far too large a measure of power. He was believed 
to favour a policy of Trialism instead of the existing Dualism, 
lessening the autonomy of Hungary and increasing that of the 
Croatians, who already possess a certain measure of independence 
within the kingdom of Hungary, by freeing them altogether 
from Hungary and establishing them as the leading section in 
a third element in the empire consisting of Southern Slavs. 

Some species of federalism seemed to have become necessary 
in order to preserve the very existence of the empire. How 
to introduce it was a most difficult problem. Not only is Austria- 
Hungary divided into various races inhabiting various territories 
in the empire but there are also many sub-divisions and many 
instances of small racial units scattered here and there amongst 
an unkindred population. For instance, in Slavonia and in other 
parts of the kingdom of Hungary there are various South German 
colonies, of which the inhabitants are commonly called Suabians. 
They speak of themselves as such. They have kept their lan- 
guage, a German dialect with a very limited vocabulary. They 
remain quite distinct amidst the surrounding population. 

What a hindrance all this is to the construction of an effective 
army one can imagine. For the army the language is German. 
Notwithstanding the fierce efforts made by Hungary to have the 
words of command in their language for Hungarian regiments, 
Austria has held her ground on this point. But, needless to 
say, a great proportion of the rank and file do not know German, 
and it is necessary for officers to have a knowledge of some 
national language. It is curious how certain nationalities become 
identified with certain branches of the service. For instance, in 
the artillery Bohemians are found in large numbers. In Hussar 
regiments Hungarians form a considerable proportion. 

The Italian-speaking population of Austria is also somewhat 
divided territorially. The bulk of it is in South Tyrol. At a 
place where I stayed two summers ago, although only just within 
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the Italian-speaking zone, the language of the schools was Italian 
and all official notices were in Italian. In regard to the use of 
national language Austria is far more liberal than her partner, 
Hungary, or her neighbour, Germany. Through all that part 
of South Tyrol an Irredentist propaganda is very active. Trent 
is the working centre of it and it is systematically promoted 
from sources within the Kingdom of Italy. Indeed, Trent is 
divided into two parts, which do not associate with each other— 
the loyal, including the garrison, and the pro-Italian, consisting 
mainly of the professional and business classes, who are openly 
disloyal. 

The friends with whom I was staying celebrated the 
Emperor’s birthday, the 18th of August, with much enthusiasm 
and with festivities consisting in fireworks and illuminations. 
The peasants showed a mere bucolic, gaping interest in the show. 
With the exception of a body of youths who marched twice past 
the house, singing the Austrian anthem in Italian, there was 
no expression of feeling of any kind amongst them. An attitude 
of objection and discouragement was taken up by some Italians 
who were staying in an hotel close by, one of whom remonstrated 
with a peasant boy on the folly and danger, though it was a 
fine August night, of taking off his hat during the singing of 
the Austrian anthem. 

Three days before there had been a presentation of new 
colours to a corps of Veterans in the district. The ceremony 
took place at the principal town in the valley, the seat of its 
Government. The little capital was gay with military and 
holiday crowds. Various corps of Veterans and of ‘ free- 
shooters,’ some coming from German-speaking Tyrol and some 
from further off, marched with flying banners to a spot outside 
the town where an altar had been erected and a ‘ Field Mass’ 
was said. 

After the presentation of the new colours we made our way 
back to the town, where a banquet had been prepared. It was 
attended by various members of the military from the district 
or afar and by the different civil officials. A neighbour at table, 
a lieutenant of artillery, opened the conversation by stating that 
he was ‘a German.’ At first one might have understood him 
to mean that he came from Germany, although he was in the 
Austrian Army. But he mentioned afterwards that he was a 
German-Bohemian as distinguished from a Czech. It is a be- 
wildering fact, which a few more thoughtful Austrians occa- 
sionally deplore, that one rarely finds anybody in the empire 
who calls himself an Austrian. One calls himself a Bohemian, 
another a Silesian or a German or an Italian. The collective 
sense of ‘ Austrian ’ seems absent. 
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This amazing want of union formed part of the subject of. 
conversation with my neighbour. He admitted it with cheery 
equanimity. But when one went on to express wonder and 
some doubt as to whether, in such circumstances, Austria was 
going to hold together, he replied with alert and obviously con- 
vinced emphasis ‘ It will hold together.’ 

The conversation among the guests was carried on partly in 
German and partly in Italian. After the banquet speeches in 
either language were delivered, the most stirring being one read 
in Italian by a Veteran who had been present at the battle of 
Solferino. But a dreary feature of the day was the lack of 
enthusiasm among the native populace. 

In other parts of the empire a varyingly like condition is to 
be observed. Genuine whole-hearted patriotism is to be found 
principally in Vienna and throughout Upper and Lower Austria, 
the Salzburg district, and German-speaking Tyrol. In Bohemia 
it is not a characteristic of either the Czechs or the Germans, 
between whom there is a long-standing bitter feud. A certain 
arrogance, which is very marked in many types of German charac- 
ter, and an offensive conviction of the superiority of all that is 
Teutonic are largely the causes of the feud. The Czechs are, 
of course, a Slav race. They are on the whole more numerous 
in Bohemia than the Germans. There are certain districts where 
one of the races is solely represented or predominates. When 
both find themselves in large numbers there is a perpetual con- 
flict. In Prague, the capital, there was a long-standing dispute 
as to the language in which the names of the streets should 
be put up. The Czechs declare that they were willing that the 
names should be in both languages but that the Germans wanted 
to insist on their being in German only. The consequence has 
been that, the Czechs being in the majority, the names are only 
in Czech, a language which practically no one outside Bohemia 
understands. The wary shopkeeper in Prague generally allows 
the intending customer to be the first to wish ‘Good day,’ fearing 
lest, if the latter were a Czech, he would at once walk out of 
the shop if addressed in the German language or, if he were a 
German, he would do likewise if addressed in Czech. 

I visited Bohemia during the Russo-Japanese War. Warm 
sympathy with Russia was noticeable. I had many conversations 
then with an old friend who belonged to a generation before 
mine, a man of lofty character, universally esteemed for his ability 
and public spirit, who was loyal to the core and used never 
to speak of the Emperor, even when he did not agree with any 
particular matter of imperial policy, except in terms of profound 
respect. He was of opinion that Austria had for very many years 
adopted an extremely mistaken policy and that, in view of her 
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preponderating Slav population, she ought to have cultivated 
friendship with Russia rather than with Germany. He con- 
sidered that the former Saxon Prime Minister of Austria, Count 
Beust, had been her evil genius. 

When the present Emperor of Austria ascended the throne 
as a youth of eighteen years, he was regarded with quite a special 
interest and fatherly affection by the Czar Nicholas the First. 
It was only by the help of the Russian troops supplied to him 
by the Czar that the Emperor was enabled in 1848-49 to put 
down the insurrection in Hungary. Notwithstanding, Austrian 
policy developed itself on lines unfriendly to Russia. 

My friend who, besides being profoundly loyal, was a patriotic 
Czech, used to talk in earnest, regretful tones of these matters. 
He had a whole-hearted hatred and distrust of Prussia, and a deep 
suspicion of the motives actuating her in the German-Austrian 
alliance. He despised and hated Prussian political methods. 
The office of German Consul-General at Prague, he assured me, 
was mainly one of espionage. 

There was a considerable propaganda, nominally religious, but 
in reality Prussian, going on throughout Bohemia. The object 
was believed to be to Protestantise the country as largely as 
possible in order the more easily to make it Prussian. Sums 
of money were said to be distributed to members of the working- 
class in order to induce them to have their children baptised in 
the Protestant faith. The German Empress, who, apparently, 
is sincerely evangelical, if somewhat bigoted, in her views, was 
believed to patronise these efforts. The ‘Los von Rom’ move- 
ment of which one used to hear some years ago not only in 
Bohemia but also in Vienna, Upper and Lower Austria, and 
even in Tyrol, was little more than a German political propa- 
ganda, which was most actively worked in Bohemia. 

My iriend used to tell a story of a small, cosy dinner in 
Berlin shortly after the war of ’66, at which Bismarck was 
present with a few intimate friends. Prussia had just 
defeated Austria. She had drawn from her victory the great, 
but as yet scarcely perceptible, fruit of the establishment of her 
unassailable hegemony amongst the German States. She had 
also, through the farseeing genius of Bismarck, which was near 
being thwarted by the King’s ambition to march upon Vienna, 
just by virtue of her victory laid the foundation of her close 
alliance with Austria. But if we except the abandonment by 
Austria of territorial claims in Schleswig-Holstein, beyond a 
small portion of Silesia Prussia had little to show in the shape 
of tangible spoils. The other guests began to chaff Bismarck 
about the smallness of the bag, saying that at least Bohemia 
ought to have been annexed by Prussia. Bismarck answered 
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with.a knowing smile ‘Make Bohemia Protestant first and then 
we will take it.’ 

This fear of a Prussian annexation of Bohemia was quite 
a real thing with my friend, and he had even spoken of a possible 
future emigration ¢o England, as in no case would he remain 
in his own country if it should have come under the domination 
of the hated Prussians. 

The German-speaking Bohemians are sometimes openly dis- 
loyal to Austria in their pro-German tendencies. They are 
generally the most active of the Germanising party in Austria. 
With the exception of that party, Austrians, even those belonging 
to the German race as distinguished from the other races in 
the empire, generally have an antipathy to Prussia. They com- 
plain of the arrogant superiority displayed by the North German. 
They hate the spirit of Berlin, which is the arrogating spirit that 
prevails in imperial Germany. The union between the two 
empires is one of their Governments, not of their inhabitants. 
Naturally none of the numerous Slav races in Austria or Hungary 
like the Prussians. The Hungarians have no Prussian sym- 
pathies of temperament or character, but, as it was indirectly _ 
through Prussian hostilities against Austria, whom they hate, 
that they obtained their autonomy, they do not as a rule profess 
actual antipathy to Prussia. 

The Slav population in Austria is very considerably more than 
half of the whole. Taking Austria and Hungary together, 
including the entire dominions, the Slav population does not 
fall far short of half of the aggregate. Thus, its numbers far 
exceed those of any other single race, being a good deal more 
than double those of the German. But in itself it is not united, 
the Poles being the greatest obstacle to union. Poland is also 
the greatest barrier to the development of the policy of 
Panslavism. 

The Austrian Poles live in a state of perpetual friction with 
the Ruthenes, who are, of course, also Slavs and, unlike the 
Poles, mostly Russophile. Although the Ruthenes number rather 
over forty per cent. of the population of Galicia, they complain 
that they are oppressed by the Poles. They are Greek Catholics, 
that is, in union with Rome but having their own rite and a 
married clergy.' In the earlier days of the campaign in Galicia 
official reports from the Austrian Army complained of much 
treachery amongst the inhabitants. It was stated that they by 
various devices, including that of religious processions, signalled 
to the Russians the Austrian position. 

1 The term ‘Greek Catholic’ seems to be sometimes misunderstood in the 


West and to be confused with ‘ Orthodox.’ It invariably implies allegiance 
to the Pope. 
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It is difficult to know at all clearly what the present attitude 
of the Poles is. They are somewhat in the position of a maiden 
with a perplexing diversity of suitors. As at the present moment 
they are owned piecemeal by all those suitors there is so much 
the more difficulty in making a free, unembarrassed choice. 

The Galicians or Austrian Poles have enjoyed far more 
freedom than the Russian or the Prussian Poles. The last- 
named have been in recent years subjected to a vigorous 
Germanising persecution. An inhuman policy, systematically 
aimed at the stamping out of their nationality, has been actively 
pursued. The late Prelate von Stablevski, Archbishop of Posen, 
was driven out of his See by Prussia. After his death the Govern- 
ment would not allow the See to be filled, and they only 
sanctioned the appointment of a successor after the outbreak of 
the War, hoping thereby to conciliate the Poles. The school 
laws directed against the maintenance of the Polish language 
led not long ago to a vast strike, the parents, with the support of 
the clergy, refusing to send their children to school. Finally 
there was the iniquitous expropriation law by which a certain 
proportion of Polish property was to be acquired by compulsory 
purchase for German settlers, the native owners to be thus driven 
out of the acres on which their forefathers had lived for centuries. 
Such measures may have occurred in the history of other lands, 
but they have long since been recognised as grossly repugnant to 
a@ more mature conception of right and justice ; yet we find them 
amongst the recent laws of a State declaiming with nauseating 
repetition the word ‘ Kultur!’ 

Many Germans and even Prussians feel constrained in- 
dividually to admit their disapproval of this law. I heard a very 
few years ago a rather prominent official in one of the Government 
departments at Berlin admit in conversation that he could not 
reconcile the measure to his conscience. Another Prussian, dis- 
cussing the law with me, admitted the iniquity of it, but urged 
that it had only been enforced in one case (the exact number of 
cases in which it has been enforced would appear to be six), 
and in that one case merely in order that the law might be 
kept alive. The fact would seem to be that the Prussian Govern- 
ment, perceiving at length how it had outraged all sense of 
justice and humanity, recoiled from its own measure. 

It is little wonder then that German appeals to the Polish 
subjects of Russia, although undeniably they are subjected to a 
multitude of irksome restrictions by the Government of the latter 
country, should not have aroused any enthusiasm. Austria went 
very much further, and would seem to have invited the formation 
of a national Government and of a national army in Galicia. By 
the early days of September a legion of fifty thousand Polish 
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‘ free-shooters ’—not a large number—had been formed. A 
Prussian Pole informed me that if he had not been engaged with 
the Western Army he would have given his services to this 
Polish legion. The German Government is thoughtful in pro- 
viding a change of scene for certain of its subjects in time of war, 
so that Poles find themselves exercising their activities on the 
French frontier while Alsatians are allowed to have a glimpse 
of Russia. 

To the impertinent observer there was a certain element of 
humour about these various offers to the Poles, because each side 
seemed to be so lavish in giving the other’s portion. Whether 
Prussia would really be ready to co-operate with Austria in a 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, giving up Posen for 
the purpose, is exceedingly doubtful. It was spoken of by some as 
a possibility. The idea of a rehabilitated Poland with a son of 
the Kaiser for King was also casually mentioned. Of course, the 
prospect of a buffer State between Russia and Germany would 
be very welcome to the latter. 

If Russia would only convincingly proclaim an intention to re- 
establish the independent kingdom of Poland—discounting, of © 
course, such opposition as the policy might meet with in Russia 
itsel{—what a spur would be given thereby to the cause of the 
Allies! To say nothing of the effect throughout the whole of 
Poland, divided in three as she is to-day, a numerous legion might 
be raised of Poles in America and other foreign parts to fight the 
enemy. It is an object which would kindle the ardour of great 
part of the world. Can one seriously say that one aspires by 
this War to bring along the dawn of independence to the smaller 
nationalities, if it is not sought to secure that of Poland? 

Serbia’s claim, deeply as we may sympathise with her national 
aspirations, is slender compared with that of Poland. Serbia 
is already an independent kingdom. She aspires to re-establish 
over large territories an empire which, for a relatively brief 
period, flickered brilliantly in the Middle Ages. It attained its 
greatest height under the Sovereign Dushan, who had himself 
' crowned Emperor of Serbia. His rule extended over Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Macedonia, and great part of Albania. Dushan 
died in 1356. Serbia was completely broken by the Turks at 
the fatal battle of Kossovo in 13889. Though one would be loth 
to see any Statute of Limitations applied to nations, it will at 
once be recognised that this historical claim is scant in com- 
parison with that of the kingdom of Poland, for a period a member 
_ of the family of the Great Powers, which comes down to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

Besides, the Poles, if we except the Ruthenes, who would 
almost assuredly have a claim to some measures for their own 
protection, are one in race and language ; they are one in religion. 
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The Serbs, including the Serbo-Croatians, are practically one in 
race and language : they are strongly divided in religion. The 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in common parlance, 
divide themselves into three—Turks, Serbs, and Catholics, which 
is a division not of race but of religion. The so-called Turks are 
the descendants of natives who in the centuries of Turkish 
dominion over the provinces adopted the Mohammedan religion, 
and are now more fervent than the Turks of Constantinople. 
They are the most prosperous section. They form about one 
third of the total population. The so-called Serbs (in race they 
are all Serbs) are the adherents of the Greek-Oriental or Orthodox 
Church, and they are the most numerous section. The Catholics 
are the least numerous, forming less than a quarter of the 
population. 

They are altogether a picturesque people with a very large 
and interesting survival of wildness, dressed in attractive 
costumes. The men are generally very tall and of fine physique, 
though phthisis is common amongst them. They have weird 
cries which they are continually uttering, and haunting chants, 
sometimes of prodigious length. They break into these con- 
stantly without any prelude or explanation as if it were just 
the thing which anybody would. have expected next. When they 
use their cries for any particular purpose they are most effective : 
they can understand each other from mountain-top to mountain- 
top, and thus spread tidings throughout the length of the land. 

The ‘Turks’ sympathise neither with Austria nor with 
Serbia. They still hanker after Turkey, and their souls were 
sorely grieved at the annexation of the provinces by Austria in 
1908, although for thirty years previously, under Austrian pro- 
tectorate, the union with Turkey had been little more than 
nominal. An officer of the garrison at Sarajevo told me that 
several had emigrated to Turkey after the annexation, but that 
some had begun to return. There appeared to be complete 
freedom of religion in the provinces. 

As to the effect which the presenee of Turkey in the War 
is likely to have had upon the Moslem population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, presumably it will have served to induce in them 
some temporary closer adherence to Austria, and to dispose them 
more strongly against Serbia and the Serbs. If so, it will have 
considerably relieved Austria’s task of maintaining quiet in these 
provinces. It is, however, to be borne in mind that the deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid by the Young Turks was subsequent, 
though only by about half a year, to the annexation of the 
provinces by Austria. 

The Moslems of Bosnia are uncompromising adherents of 
Islam. A visit to a shop almost within the precincts of the 
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Begova mosque, the principal mosque of Sarajevo, was the occa- 
sion of an interesting conversation with the owner, an ardent 
‘Turk.’ He scornfully rejected the request of an Unbeliever to 
enter the mosque while the Faithful were at their noontide prayer. 
To a somewhat random statement that this was allowed in some 
other parts of the Moslem world, he argued pointedly that 
‘this was Bosnia,’ an argument which a glance at the map 
would have placed beyond the realm of dispute. He main- 
tained that the Moslems of Sarajevo were stricter than those 
of Constantinople : that in the latter city women learned various 
accomplishments, and that they even learned French, a branch 
of knowledge which he evidently regarded as indicating the last 
degree of abandonment. He said that the seclusion of women 
was more strictly observed in Bosnia, mentioning that his own 
wife in her eleven years of married life had never once put her 
foot in the bazaars. Notwithstanding the permission to have 
as many. as four wives, few, he said, availed themselves of the 
privilege, and the majority, whether from a peace-loving dis- 
position or motives of economy, contented themselves with one. 

It was late September when I visited Sarajevo. On the 
evening of the second day of the Beiram, which resembles our 
Easter, while standing outside the Begova mosque watching the 
worshippers, I got into conversation with another onlooker, a 
Serbian student from Belgrade, with whom I afterwards went 
into a restaurant frequented by ‘Turks’ and Serbs of the lower 
classes. There were several of them seated around, amongst 
them an intelligent Serb who had worked ten years in Rome 
and spoke Italian fluently. Most of the conversation, however, 
was carried on through the interpretation of the student from 
Belgrade. Upon inquiring how the Serbs got on with the 
‘Turks,’ the workman referred to answered ‘ quite well—better 
than with the Catholics.’ Upon one’s laughingly observing 
that one guessed the reason, namely, that the Catholics were 
loyal to Austria, a commotion ensued. An excited whisper went 
round. The Serb student said that they were asking who and 
what his companion was. The proprietor came down and asked 
in German the same question, saying that his customers were 
very much perturbed, and warning us that it was dangerous to 
talk politics. The incident finished by the workman’s taking off 
his fez (it is very common even amongst the Serbs and Catholics 
to wear a fez), and declaring in a tone more emphatic than con- 
vineing that he always cried ‘ Long live our Emperor!’ 

The Serbs within the kingdom of Hungary, who number over 
a million, are mostly the descendants of refugees from Turkish 
oppression who came in during the seventeenth century under 
their Patriarch, Chernoyevich, many others coming in during 
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the eighteenth century. They have always kept the Orthodox 
religion. Their Patriarch has, as such, a seat in the House of 
Magnates or Hungarian Upper Chamber, and he receives from 
his See an income of nearly 60,0001. a year. The Hungarians 
hate the Serbs and all the Slav subjects of the kingdom. 
Altogether they are on very unfriendly terms with all the non- 
Magyar races, which is unfortunate for them, seeing that the 
Magyars, or pure Hungarians, are in a slight minority in their 
own kingdom. 

Amongst those who call themselves Magyars there is a 
comparatively substantial sprinkling of Jews. There is, perhaps, 
no other country in Europe, unless possibly England, where the 
Jews are so fraternally regarded by the bulk of the population. 
They have succeeded in getting the vast proportion of the business 
of the country into their hands, the shops in the villages, includ- 
ing the drinking houses, being almost invariably in Jewish 
hands, and they have acquired a very large amount of land. The 
result, so far as the peasantry is concerned, is often the reverse 
of beneficial, yet the latter do not display much animosity. 

In Austria, where an intolerant prejudice against the 
Hungarians is often shown, one occasionally hears the words 
‘Hungarian’ and ‘Jew’ used almost synonymously. ‘This is 
done rather on account of the large number of Jews in Hungary 
and of their preponderating influence there than on account of the 
fact of both being Asiatic races. The Hungarians still show 
strong marks of their Asiatic origin. One is sometimes startled 
in Hungary by the sudden vision of a type which might have 
come direct from Tartary. When the Hungarians, as often 
happens, speak contemptuously of the non-Magyar races in the 
kingdom, the latter—for instance, the Roumanians of Transyl- 
vania—retort by calling the Hungarians ‘ Tartars.’ 

In the Kingdom of Hungary there are about 3,000,000 
Roumanians, almost entirely peasants and labourers—a very poor, 
ignorant, backward population, who live in outward servility and 
inward hate towards their Hungarian masters. Transylvania 
has a population of about two and a half millions, of whom about 
a million and a half are Roumanians. Of the rest the majority 
are ‘§Szeklers’ or other Hungarians. ‘Szekler’ is a Magyar 
word for ‘ defender,’ and it is applied to the descendants of those 
Hungarians who, many centuries ago, were the defenders of the 
outlying parts of Transylvania. There are also in the south about 
two hundred thousand Germans, called Saxons, the descendants 
of settlers brought in from the districts of the Lower Rhine in 
the twelfth century. They have till this day kept their identity 
and their German dialect, notwithstanding the vigorous and 
deeply resented Magyarising efforts of the Hungarians. But as 
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they seldom have more than two children in a family they are a 
decreasing population. There are also small groups of Armenians 
and Bulgarians and wandering Gipsy tribes, which last, as their 
main profession is thieving, are generally unpdpular with their 
neighbours. 

The Roumanians proudly claim to be descended from the 
Romans. This claim is strenuously and somewhat acrimoniously 
disputed by the Hungarians, who maintain that the Roumanians 
are mongrels, the descendants of nomadic mountain shepherds and 
goatherds, whose principal strain is Slav. Judging from two 
quite distinct districts where I have sometimes stayed, there 
seemed to be a noticeable difference in the types. In two 
separate places in Transylvania the peasants were generally tall, 
well built, and rather good-looking, and sometimes gave one the 
impression of a likeness to the southern Slavs. In a district 
in Eastern Hungary, not far from the Marmaros Mountains, 
where, with the exception of the friends with whom I stayed, a 
few persons on their place and some Gipsies, the whole population 
was Roumanian, the appearance of the peasantry was rather the 
reverse of that described above. 

The Roumanian language in its essence is Latin, and the 
similarity of words is often striking. In its own language the 
race calls itself ‘Roman’ and its kingdom ‘Romania.’ The 
Roumanians, emphasising as they do their claim to descent from 
the Romans, object strongly to the intrusion of the ‘u.’ Now 
that we have made a national approach to a more correct naming 
of the country hitherto called Servia, there seems to be no 
reason why we should not show a like deference to Roumania. 

The majority of the Hungarian population of Transylvania are 
Roman Catholics, but there are many Unitarians and Calvinists, 
a large proportion of the landowners being of the last-named 
religion. The Saxons are almost exclusively Lutheran. The 
Roumanians are principally Orthodox, but there are some few 
hundred thousand Greek Catholics amongst them. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, when Transylvania stood for a 
time under Austria as a ‘ Grand-Principality,’ the Roumanians, 
wishing to have the advantages of belonging to a State-recognised 
religion, sought incorporation with the Roman Catholic Church 
on terms of adopting, of course, all its doctrine, and acknow- 
ledging allegiance to the Pope, but of keeping its own ritual, 
language, and discipline. A generation later a certain Orthodox 
monk preached a crusade throughout the country, fiercely 
denouncing their action, with the result that most of them 
returned to the Greek-Oriental Church. 

Amongst the descendants of those who remained Greek 
Catholics there seems to be little intelligent grasp of their union 
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with Rome. On one occasion at table my host, who was a 
Hungarian Protestant, asked the servant, an intelligent native 
of the village, who was a Greek Catholic, how one called the 
Pope in Roumanian. The man said at first that he did not know, 
but subsequently told us that he believed the answer to be 
* Papa de Roma.’ 

The village church had crude, picturesque Byzantine frescoes. 
The ‘popa’ from the neighbouring village used to come every 
second Sunday. Mass was said in the Roumanian language, and 
the ceremonial was about the same as that in the Orthodox 
churches : the people pay a like reverence to the ikons, as they 
also do in their houses. It was noticeable that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was prayed for under the title of Emperor and 
not under that of King. It may probably be that this is a 
survival of the years when Transylvania stood for a time under 
Austria, and that the Roumanians, who were fiercely opposed 
to the re-incorporation with Hungary, have not in their liturgy 
changed the title of Emperor to the correct one of ‘ King.’ 

More striking was the mention on two or three occasions 
during the Mass of the ‘ Bishop of Constantinople.’ It made 
one at first rather wonder if the assertion of a very intelligent 
Hungarian stableman, who declared positively that the church 
was Greek Catholic and not Greek-Oriental, was well founded. 
Subsequent inquiry from a certain ‘popa,’ much better educated 
than the Roumanian clergy generally are, resulted in the infor- 
mation that the mention of the ‘Bishop of Constantinople’ was 
a survival of an invocation of St. John Chrysostom under the title 
of his See. After all the stableman was right. 

Transylvania is probably one of the richest provinces in 
Europe, but it is very little known and is almost entirely un- 
developed. It has considerable mineral resources. The southern 
end of it adjoins the Kingdom of Roumania, the town of 
Kronstadt which lies at the foot of the Transylvanian Alps 
being only a few hours climb off the royal residence of Sinaia. 
Roumania has long been casting down love-sick eyes and, like 
a truly valiant suitor, has conducted the courtship not only by the 
gentle mode of literature, but also by the more alluring method 
of banks and loans, at little or no interest, to the Roumanian 
population of Transylvania, in order to enable them to get the 
land into their hands. 

As yet, with the exception of the peasant proprietors, the 
landowners are almost exclusively Hungarians, who comport 
themselves absolutely as lords over the Roumanians. In fact, 
in common parlance the Roumanians speak of the Hungarians 
as the ‘lords.’ They are a united body, distinguished by a warm 
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sense of hospitality, who are devoted to their Hungarian 
nationality and to union with the Kingdom of Hungary. 

It would be no wonder then if there was a good deal of alarm 
amongst the latter as to what might happen on the outbreak 
of war. News from the remote village of which mention has 
last been made told how its sleep was startled in the early 
morning hours of the 6th of August by weird cries and the sounds 
of crude instruments calling the inhabitants to arms. It was 
their first intimation of the European War, and, strange to say, 
it is reported to have met with some enthusiasm amongst the 


villagers. 
R. 8. Nowan. 
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SOME FRENCH AND GERMAN SOLDIERS 
OF FICTION 


I 
From Dumas to Bordeaux. 
Le soldat dans ce groupe, aussi héros que le général.—Victor Hueco. 


It may be thought a paradox even to suggest that the soldier of 
fiction is at his best in a country of conscription. That there 
should be a strong case for the defence of this theory is, indeed, 
to those realising the far-stretching influence of the novel, 
dangerously like a case for conscription itself. Be this as it may, 
the scantiest knowledge of French literature acquaints us with 
sufficient lifelike soldiers to form not single spies, but battalions 
upon the field. Jt cannot, therefore, be uninteresting to invite 
even a little company to break rank and ‘stand easy’ for our 
inspection, if but to prove that compulsory service is no necessary 
deterrent to high ideals. 

Despite the handsome admission of Dumas that he drew his 
first inspiration from Scott and Ivanhoe, his own Three 
Musketeers may fling down the gauntlet unchallenged to be re- 
garded as the most popular of all the fighters of Fancy Street. 
In how many languages has this dauntless trio hastened to the 
House of Fame ‘and reached the land of matters unforgot’? 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Soldiers Three is triumphant witness that 
the Musketeers were beloved by the boy of yesterday, as when 
Thackeray ‘nourished a youth sublime’ upon their exploits. 
For to-day we need but the statistics of countless cheap editions. 
Custom never stales their infinite variety, though in parts 
Dugald Dalgetty and Le Balafré themselves are a little old- 
fashioned in their speech. The song in Quentin Durward, indeed, 
suits Porthos, Athos, and D’Artagnan better than the chivalrous 
Scottish archer. They swagger into our delighted presence with 
a clash of swords, embodied spirits of the ‘age of velvet and 
bright steel,’ and, lo, they find the band of sad Cyrano de 
Bergerac ready to pledge with them, and troll a jolly ditty : 

La guerre est ma patrie, 
Mon harnois ma maison, 


Et en toute saison 
Combattre c’est ma vie. 
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Albeit no novelist, Monsieur Rostand cannot be ignored. 
Have not his robust Gascon cadets become our friends, and made 

the most prosaic forgive the poet the tender romance of their 

half-grotesque, wholly pathetic captain? The vast achievement 

of Dumas is one immense armoury, and this armour is rarely 

worn by lay figures. He deals doughtily with arms and the man. 

Let each select a hero from his chivalrous gentlemen or gallant 

swashbucklers; they are alike ‘blood-tinctured with a veined 

humanity.’ 

It is a far cry from Dumas to the elegant Alfred de Vigny, 
himself a soldier at sixteen, born just too late to help Napoleon 
conquer. If his classic verse occasionally touches the Alpine 
height of genius, his prose wears badly, despite the contempo- 
raneous chorus of praise which greeted it. The author of that 
masterpiece, La Bouteille 4 la Mer, is here a sheer mediocrity. 
Cinq-Mars is to the cool modern an undeniably poor specimen 
of the ‘historical’ novel. The hero is a block of wood; the 
soldiers are theatrical supers in uniforms too often misfits. Cinq- 
Mars is but imitation Scott watered with the ‘ weak, washy, 
everlasting flood’ of sentimentalism. 

De Vigny did far better when he took his immediate pre- 
decessors for models in the odd jumble of facts and fiction, with 
streaks of real poetry, to which he gave the name of Servitude 
et Grandeur Militaires. The disjointed sketches have a golden 
common quality; a breath of genuine patriotism perfumes their 
pages. ‘Twelve years of a disappointing inactivity in barracks 
made their writer abandon his career, but had no effect upon his 
boundless affection for the service. Like Florence Nightingale, 
he is indefatigable in underlining the truth that those who look 
into the bright eyes of Danger learn much from their exacting 
mistress. He thoroughly believes in a high standard of conduct 
as essential to success, and his gospel well suits the need of an 
anxious hour. 

Jesting apart, and with due recognition of his always ex- 
cellent intention to adorn his tale with this particular moral, 
his rich unconscious humour cannot be wholly overlooked. 
Possibly it has cheered the progress of many a British schoolboy 
obliged to follow the adventurous Capitaine Renaud of La Canne 
de Jonc through Oxford reading books. The Captain turns an 
inspired phrase when he speaks of the cannon as ‘ La Voix de 
Bonaparte.’ ‘J'ai trop aimé les armes grisé par Bonaparte ’ is 
a confession which is engaging. ‘II était bon enfant, mais 
charlatan ’ is, however, a saying which shows he was not blind 
to the clay feet of his idol. But it is when Renaud is a boy- 
prisoner on board H.M.S. Culloden, sending letters ‘by kind 
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permission of Lord Collingwood,’ of whom he expresses a flatter- 
ing opinion, that he becomes irresistible. For he reveals to us 
an amazing British Commander shedding tears (!!) over his 
separation from his daughters, and drawing an affecting parallel 
between his own situation as a father and that of the worthy 
parent of the youthful recipient of his high-flown confidences. 
Collingwood might and did write prettily to his wife that ‘ we 
went into action upon the morning of little Sarah’s birthday,’ 
but to picture him, with a French subaltern, ‘ drying the starting 
tear,’ like an immortal of the Bab Ballads, is, as Andrew Lang 
said of certain Dickensian villains, ‘too steep.’ De Vigny’s 
ill-starred marriage with an Englishwoman ought to have kept 
him from such absurdity. It detracts from his undoubted value 
as a right-thinking patriot. He becomes ‘funny,’ if certainly 
‘ without being vulgar.’ 

To turn to Balzac is indeed to turn in this instance from the 
ridiculous almost to the sublime. Criticism of such part of the 
prodigal creation of a genius of tireless creative power as the 
average Balzacian chances to have mastered, can be silenced by 
a single chef-d’euvre. In less than a hundred pages Balzac 
captures the ‘fine careless rapture’ of the soldier under 
Napoleon, and how much more. He gauges the characteristics 
of the type of the best men of that amazing hour with the eye 
of an eagle. He gives us a condensed tragedy more poignant by 
far than that of his own Lear-like Pére Goriot. It is, at first 
sight, like the blindness of Milton’s Samson, ‘total eclipse 
without all hope of day.’ If Balzac had written nothing but 
Le Colonel Chabert, Tours might still have proudly called her 
son ‘notre grand.’ 

Nothing could be at once more dramatic and truer to life than 
this brief, pregnant biography of the Colonel whose brilliant 
manoeuvre turned the tide of battle at Eylau. The Dantesque 
horror of his supposed death causing him to be flung naked into 
a pit upon the battlefield filled with the slain, chills the blood. 
Nothing in the Inferno can surpass the bare recital of the hideous 
nightmare. That the story is told with a sort of icy restraint by 
the victim of most cruel circumstances heightens its effect of 
fear and pity in the mind of the reader. Never was the baseness 
of woman, the nobility of a great-souled man, drawn with more 
insistent sureness of touch. Well does Balzac describe his 
hero : 


A le voir, les passants eussent facilement reconnu en lui l|’un de ces 
beaux débris de notre ancienne armée, un de ces hommes héroiques sur 
lesquels se refléte notre gloire nationale, et qui la représentent comme un 
éclat de glace illuminé par le soleil semble en réfiéchir tous les rayons. 
Ces vieux soldats sont ensemble comme des tableaux et des livres. 
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When Colonel Chabert’s ghastly resurrection has taken place, 
his execrable Dalila shows her true colours, and Balzac is merci- 
less in the analysis. But for once the lady does not lead. That 
single stately fallen gentleman dominates the stage, an incarna- 
tion of honour and self-sacrifice. Of his two grandes passions, 
neither gives him solace. His wife is false to the core; his 
Emperor is in St. Helena. The astute lawyer whose humanity 
triumphs over his self-interest may well exclaim with wonder 
that ‘l’homme qui a décidé le gain de la bataille d’Eylau serait 
la,’ when he visits the miserable lodging which is yet irradiated 
with its gleam of beauty by the sheer goodness of its owner. 
The honest believer in the identity of the Colonel ‘ dead at 
Eylau’ is another masterly portrait: ‘ Vergniaud était alors 
dans mon régiment ; nous avions partagé de l’eau dans le désert. 
Enfin je n’ai pas encore fini d’apprendre 4 lire & ses marmots.’ 
Nothing can derogate from the dignity of this leader of a most 
forlorn hope. He is left in a mad-house, sane among those 
bereft of reason—a martyr to the malice of his enemies. And 
the woman who has wrought this havoc is dismissed by Balzac 
as still charming, ‘mais un peu dévote.” The rest may well be 
silence. 

Space does not permit any loitering with the homely soldiers 
of those excellent tellers of a plain tale devoid of all literary 
pretension, Erckmann et Chatrian. ‘Le Conscrit’ is a 
thoroughly honest fellow. He frankly admits that he was not of 
those who loved their Emperor better than their wives, after 
the fashion of one of Heine’s ‘ Grenadiere.’ He is not a glutton 
for fighting, but, like a type of Frenchmen with whom we 
have been till now obstinately unfamiliar, he falls into step at 
the sound of the bugle call, and does his duty with the ‘ more 
than mortal calm’ of inestimable value in tight places. To him 
‘La Panache’ is as unknown as is the shameful white feather. 
If he takes up his sword with patient philosophy, and owns he 
is not sorry when honour permits it to be Jaid aside, he wields it 
stoutly in the interval. 

In that spacious epic, Les Misérables, the treatment of ‘war 
alone assuredly gives Hugo his claim to be hailed by Tennyson 
‘Victor in romance.” He makes it clear he ranks the soldier 
among the people who really matter; that he recognises, almost 
with awe, his necessity for the moulding of the destinies of the 
nations. It is clear also that he rates highly the splendid after- 
effects of individual valour. Colonel Pontmercy, created Baron 
by Bonaparte upon the battlefield itself, exercises such influence 
when dead that his son Marius, law student though he be, takes 
his place at the barricade in the Revolution of 1848 by sheer im- 
pulse of hereditary instinct to strike a doughty blow for some form 
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of freedom in the pride of his youth. That the cause is unworthy 
does not detract from his fearless courage. Before he takes to 
fighting, like a duck to water, his thoughts are detailed at full 
length with Victor Hugo’s own large leisure of style. He wishes 
to make us realise the fascination of Pontmercy’s career; why it 
was possible for himself to speak of Napoleon in another place 
as ‘de son ame & la guerre armant six cent mille 4mes ’—a small 
figure for modern warfare. Thus he pauses in the swift moment 
of action to tell us how Marius 


songea & cet héroique colonel Pontmercy qui avait été un si fier soldat, 
qui avait gardé sous la république la frontire de France et touché sous 
l’empereur la frontiére d’Asie, qui avait vu Génes, Alexandrie, Milan, 
Turin, Madrid, Vienne, Dresde, Berlin, Moscou, qui avait laissé sur tous 
les champs de victoire de l'Europe des gouttes de ce méme sang que lui 
Marius avait dans les veines, qui avait blanchi avant l’Age dans la 
discipline et le commandement, qui avait vécu, le ceinturon bouclé, les 
épaulettes tombant sur la poitrine, la cocarde noircie pas la poudre, le 
front plissé par le casque, sous la baraque, au camp, au bivouac, aux 
ambulances, et qui au bout de vingt ans était revenu des grandes guerres, 
la joue balafrée, le visage souriant, simple, tranquille, admirable, pur 
comme un enfant, ayant fait tout pour la France, et rien contre elle. 


It is the great-grandsons of such as these who are now our 
allies. How many of them have already justified the homage 
of a genius for the courage of his compatriots! ‘Tout pour la 


France’ is written in crimson letters above many a new grave. 
That Victor Hugo very generously recognised the qualities of the 
British soldier when we were still enemies, proves his admiration 
for the ‘Grande Armée’ to be no mere blind infatuation, but the 
fruit of discerning study. In a single paragraph he conjures back 
the glamour of those meteoric days when every raw recruit carried 
in his knapsack the baton of a marshal of France. We would 
rather forget the senile anger with which he stooped to revile 
his foes in 1870. 

The novelists have, further, endeavoured to create a purely 
imaginary Napoleon with such coniradictory variety of aspect it 
would need a ponderous volume to contain their conflicting 
opinions or his apocryphal deeds. ‘Toujours le noir géant qui 
fume 4 l’horizon.’ ‘ Best angel or worst devil.’ They ‘ Either 
hate or love him, so they can’t be merely civil.’ Victor Hugo’s 
instinct was finer when, in Lui, he married the Man of Destiny 
to immortal verse. 

‘L’Année Terrible’ has set its seal upon the French soldier 
of fiction as upon the men who died in 1870, and their survivors 
who have since dreamt one long dream of vengeance. It was 
natural a wave of pessimism should sweep over French literature, 
that the agony of conquest should haunt the creative imagination 
like an unquiet ghost refusing to be laid. The young Republic 


. 
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found surer relief in scornful denunciation of Napoleon the Little 
than in diatribes against the arrogant victor. It is vain to look 
for the sparkling gaiety of the old soldiers of success. Its place 
is rarely taken by a mordant wit, often by a most melancholy 
irony. 

That, when the present War began, there is alleged to have 
been a sudden demand for Zola’s Débdcle in England struck a 
jarring note. We need no ravens to croak when the bugle calls, 
and Zola’s soldiers trample down the golden harvest as if from 
the first they were conscious of impending doom. Jean Mac- 
quart speaks for an army when he cries despairingly : ‘J’en ai 
assez! ... Est-ce que ce n’est pas 4 pleurer des larmes de 
sang, ces défaites continuelles, ces chefs imbéciles, ces soldats 
qu’on méne si stupidement 4 l’abattoir commes des troupeaux?’ 
The unrelieved gloom, the sombre heaviness of style, give the 
impression that Zola begrudges war even the stern alleviating 
virtues he cannot quite deny it. But he has pity for the wretched 
Emperor painting the face ravaged by physical torture to cheat 
a Bismarck of the right to taunt him with fear. He compels the 
reader to sympathise with the unfortunate man he depicts goaded 
into the struggle by an ambitious woman. ‘ La voix implacable 
de Paris : ‘‘ Marche, marche! . . . Meurs en héros que ton fils 
régne!’’’ The very peasants jeer as he passes: ‘Ca un 
Empereur! En voili une béte.’ A Zouave tries to shoot him 
through a window, but he is held back by his comrades. Like 
his great ancestor, Napoleon the last found no merciful bullet 
to end his misery. 

If Zola’s soldiers never add to the list of our imaginary 
friends, they cannot be forgotten, even if we forbear the painful 
task of reading La Débdcle a second time, unwilling to renew 
the horror of the first terrified, fascinated impression. What can 
be more shattering to cherished military ideals than Capitaine 
Baudouin wrecking the honour of his host for one last wild night 
of sin on the eve of battle? Nothing except the cowering, abject 
Gilberte revolting from giving even a cup of cold water to the 
mutilated wretch who was her gay lover of yesterday, when they 
meet again in the ghastly improvised hospital where the daughter 
of pleasure has no place. 

There are none of the bright beams which pierce the clouds 
of Tolstoy’s Peace and War. It is one long epitome of the dreari- 
ness of war, with the echo of that question of mournful passion : 
‘ And as for these sheep, what have they done?’ The end is the 
sight of the lonely figure of Jean Macquart, soldier malgré lui. 
‘Le champ ravagé était en friche, la maison brilée était par terre, 
et Jean le plus douloureux s’en alla marchant 4 l’avenir, 4 la 
grande et rude besogne de toute une France & refaire.’ It was a 
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pity Zola died too soon to see what he made of that stupendous 
task. 

Who can blame the sons of the chivalrous Colonel Margueritte 
if they cherish a faith that better things might have been, had 
he not untimely perished? They too have contributed their 
chapter to the pathetic story of a brave army all unready, with 
leaders all unworthy. They are not as Zola. For them it is Le 
Désastre, with its possibility of hope, not La Débdcle, demanding 
a sullen resignation to the inevitable as the only possible attitude. 
The Marguerittes have lived to justify their faith that France 
would draw sword again when she had learnt her awful lesson ; 
for they believe in a God just even when terrible. 

Les Trongons du Glawe and the rest of the series have 
interest, merit, and no despair, but they hardly succeed in 
individualising the soldier for us with the rare lightning flash 
of intuition of Alphonse Daudet. It is, indeed, only necessary 
to revert to the war stories of his evergreen Contes du Lundi, 
to find soldiers with whom we are at once and gladly intimate. 
Daudet is single-minded. Fervent patriot as he is, he chiefly 
longs to convince us that there were those of the rank and file 
of 1870 deserving more than the well-meant compassion hard to 
endure. His pride revolts from pity; he claims the admiration 
not to be withheld from such as ‘ Le Porte-Drapeau.’ In his 


few vivid pages he makes a hero of that very simple ignoramus, 
Sergeant Hornus. He proves to us what desperate valour shone 
like a star through the smoke and the carnage. 

‘On se fusillait & quatre-vingts métres. Les officiers 


9° 


criaient : ‘‘Couchez-vous,’’ mais personne ne voulait obéir.’ If 
this splendid disobedience is against our own tradition, ‘ Theirs 
not to reason why,’ we forgive it as we breathlessly watch the 
swaying colours. Again and yet again their bearer fell; again 
and yet again the cry was heard : ‘ ‘‘ Au drapeau, mes enfants! ”’ 
Aussit6t un officier s’élancait vague comme une ombre dans ce 
brouillard rouge, et l’héroique enseigne redevenu vivante, planait 
encore au-dessus de la bataille.’ Twenty-two times it happened 
before the one honour of his life fell to Sergeant Hornus. Even 
in enforced retreat he clung to his tattered, blood-stained 
treasure, and at night the Colonel said to him ‘ ‘‘ Tu as le drapeau, 
mon brave; eh bien, garde-le.’”” Et sur sa pauvre capote de 
campagne, déji toute passée 4 la pluie et au feu, la cantiniére 
surfila tout de suite un liséré d’or de sous-lieutenant.’ In the 
dumb fury of Hornus, when ordered to surrender that flag at 
the Arsenal at Metz, Daudet makes us realise what was the rage 
of that baffled army of a hundred and fifty thousand doomed to 
peace with dishonour. He himself acts as ‘ Porte-Drapeau,’ and 
we respect him with all our hearts. 
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He had an immense tenderness for the humble, to which he 
gave noble expression in the righteous indignation of La Partie 
de Billard against the ruling powers of the gimcrack Second 
Empire. The Marshal, elegant in full uniform, plays billiards 
in a superb chateau after an admirable dinner. He can attend 
to no business, give no orders till the adroit young Major with 
whom he is playing has let him win, with such diplomacy that 
he is complacently deceived. Within all is light, warmth, 
luxury, laughter. Without, in the pouring rain, ‘ Le vent leur 
chasse, la pluie et la mitraille en pleine figure. Des bataillons 
entiers sont  écrasés.... Maintenant, un grand silence. 
L’armée est en pleine déroute. Le Maréchal a gagné sa partie.’ 

Daudet is too astute to try to make us believe the impossible 
in heroics merely because he deals with his compatriots, and 
loves France. In Le Mauvais Zouave he paints a full-length 
portrait of a coward. Sick of the misery of defeat, his young 
Alsacian deserts. When he creeps homeward in his shame, his 
mother sighs and, woman-like, forgives him. ‘Ce sont des 
laches, des renégats . . . mais c’est égal! Leurs méres sont 
bien heureuses de les ravoir.’ But the stern father might have 
been one of Cromwell's Ironsides. His despair that this should 
be his son is conveyed in a few words stinging like a whip. He 
has to make atonement to his country, and after a night of 
anguish his inspiration comes. The strong blacksmith stands 
by the bed of the miserable Christian and takes from him his 
sullied uniform. It has to be given back, and there is another 
duty to be paid. With cold scorn the old Lory leaves Christian, 
the house, the sunny garden, the beehives, the vineyard. ‘Tu 
as sacrifié ton honneur pour ces choses, c’est bien le moins que 
tu les gardes. Te voilé maitre ici. . . . Moi, je pars. Tu dois 
cing ans 4 la France, je vais les payer pour toi.’ A few days 
later a volunteer of fifty-five was enrolled at Sidi-ben-Abbés. We 
do not need to be told in Daudet’s memoirs that he used facts 
for fiction when he dealt with the Terrible Year. 

The frolic fun of the defence of Tarascon, with its soldiers of 
words, not deeds, is as real to those who know the Midi, and, 
with all its faults, love it still, as the tragedy of the Siége de 
Berlin. The old invalid Colonel, who has never known defeat, 
believing to the last in victory, is heart-piercing in his reality. 
To aid his recovery his devoted granddaughter hides all, and lets 
him believe it is not the Prussians, but his own beloved army 
which is to enter Paris victorious. Bed-ridden and helpless, 
the doctor and the poor child deceive him till he is happy. They 
starve to feed him, until, inspired by a strength almost super- 
human, he manages to elude their vigilance, to put on his uniform 
and go to the balcony to see the conquerors pass. In one 
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appalling instant he learns the sinister truth, and falls dead as 
the bands break out with their insolent martial message. Never 
does the magic of Daudet’s silver-clear style make a surer appeal 
than in these plain tales, written in blood and tears. They 
should be read again now, for they help us to understand the 
steadfastness of the present by searchlights thrown on the 
desperate past. In Le Turco de la Commune he touches the 
fringe of that other conflict, all a tangle of misconception. 
Algerian Kadour does not even understand the language of the 
country for which he has fought and is eager to fight again. He 
has been long in hospital in Paris, ‘ triste et patient comme un 
chien malade.’ When he comes out hopefully upon a lilac-scented 
spring morning, he has no idea that a new era has dawned. He 
believes the barricading is against the barbarian Prussians, and 
rushes eagerly into the hottest corner he can find. ‘II voulait 
faire parler la poudre.’ The little army of the Communards is 
soon silenced. Kadour is convicted by his hands black with 
powder. They place him against the wall to be shot, and he 
smiles still. ‘Il est mort sans avoir rien compris,’ and who 
denies the truth of his own words: ‘Bono Francése’? It is 
perhaps in his silences the eloquence of Daudet touches us most 
nearly. He is a true master of the difficult art of military por- 
traiture. He is also master of that supreme art our Dickens 
learnt but imperfectly—of knowing when to stop. 

If we wish to see the irony of that forlornest of human hopes, 
the Commune, crystallised in a single obscure victim of its tragedy 
of errors, there is Anatole France to tell us what came of Les 
Désirs de Jean Servien. The biography begins with an ex- 
quisite cameo of the young mother in the shabby room behind 
the second-hand book shop, dreaming her rainbow dreams of the 
future of the tiny, delicate baby who shall be a king among men. 
The words of her soft lullaby sound very sweet as, all forgetful 
of poverty and pain, she looks down radiantly upon the little 
face. For she sees her Jean victorious in gorgeous uniform upon 
a prancing charger. 

En attendant, sur mes genoux, 
Beau Général, endormez-vous. 


She does not linger on earth to know her child unhappy in his 
vague and ever-unsatisfied yearning for something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow. 

War breaks in upon the visionary inner life of the feeble lad. 
He is no soldier born, the ‘ beau Général.’ He hates the service, 
and grudges doing his share of duty to France because of his 
supreme contempt for her rulers. He spells out the classics 
in the intervals of going on guard in a besieged Paris daily 
approaching the ordeal of proving that a house divided against 
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itself cannot stand. Jean Servien at his unwilling task is a 
dismal illustration of the dreariest side of enforced military ser- 
vice. He wants to be let alone; to be quit of all this useless 
coil, until he finally finds a reason which kindles the lust for 
conflict, and causes it to burn a steady flame. He lends a greedy 
ear to the syren voice of La Commune, till he becomes the loyal 
lover of his perfidious mistress. She even teaches him patriotism 
when he rejoices in the new, dazzling chimera by which he has 
at last learnt to hope. ‘II faut déposer les traitres et les incap- 
ables qui nous gouvernent, proclamer la Commune, et marcher 
tous contre les Prussiens.’ He becomes brave, resolute, ready 
with the best to ‘flash his soul out with the guns.’ And what 
is the fate in store for this new-born manhood? He is shot by 
a woman in a back street, and lies stark and livid, mute witness 
of a futile creed. 

Les Désirs de Jean Servien is not one of the most famous 
of the books of Anatole France. But the student of the soldier 
will find a peculiar interest in its pages, with their strange, 
elusive atmosphere. For Jean Servien stands out clearly as a 
type of the martyrs who, from all time, have surrendered life 
to illustrate the ruthlessness of false ideals. There is perhaps 
no one living or dead who could have made us understand him 
better than the man whose wonderful novels everyone praises and 
few or none love. 

It is refreshing to turn from the blighting pessimism of 
Anatole France to a group of temperate optimists who reveal 
to us something of the character of those who stand to-day 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the close-knit fraternity of a 
righteous cause. Different in all else, they reveal in certain 
instances the common attribute of a deep sense of religious 
reality. They admit morale as the dominant factor it is in the 
making of good soldiers. 

René Bazin has achieved a popularity in England as wide 
as it is well deserved. He supports the recent theory of an 
Edinburgh reviewer that French contemporary literature proves 
France to be recovering from the shock which shook her very 
foundations. Like Daudet, he is admirable in the conte which 
properly takes the high place in French fiction Mr. Kipling 
lately obliged us to concede reluctantly to the short story. 

Le Guide de ’ Empereur is a tale of two soldiers, one French 
and one German by cruel force of circumstances. The old 
Capitaine Audouin passes the empty years after 1870 in a dream 
set to the music of the drums and bugles of Toul. His withered 
arm compels him to inactivity, but in his long solitary walks 
there is a vision splendid to bear him company. To him ven- 
geance is a daily nearing certainty, not a mere fiery fantasy. 
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And when the Prussians arrive they shall recognise him by his 
abnormally tall figure, although his breast bears no decoration. 
Then, on a stormy night, comes an Alsacian mother eager to 
abandon her little son for the sake of his German father. His 
own good daughter coaxes him to an adoption for which all 
her starved maternal instinct cries out. ‘Take him, make him 
a soldier for France,’ she cries. The plea is irresistible, and 
happiness follows charity. Capitaine Audouin preaches his mili- 
tary gospel to a devoted disciple, as the boy grows up willing, 
obedient, simple, and strong. Then, when the education of 
Charles is accomplished at the price of intense self-sacrifice, comes 
a bolt from the blue. The parents reappear, with the law upon 
the side of harsh injustice. They are prosperous, and they desire 
their son. Véronique is left to weep and pray; the Captain to 
face the grim fact that he has trained a good soldier for the 
accursed Kaiser, that he has added another to the horde of 
Huns ready to inundate France. 

From this poignant situation there can be but one deliverance 
for Charles, the martyr to the duty he performs fortified by 
sorrowful resignation to the will of God. Upon the day of a 
great review at Strassburg, in the depth of winter, the Kaiser 
comes incognito to feast his eyes upon his troops. It falls to 
the obscure private to guide to the parade ground the haughty 
yet condescending stranger at whose identity he guesses. He 
runs rapidly beside the horse, and, breathless and overheated. 
lingers to watch the review from which he has been imperially 
dispensed. The result is a telegram at Toul to bid those there who 
love him come quickly to the military hospital to say good-bye. 
Véronique sends her father alone. She is too poor to obey the 
summons which has broken her brave heart. 

Capitaine Audouin, with his gaunt shoulders bowed with grief, 
commands a puzzled respect among his enemies by reason of his 
undeniable dignity. The dying lad turns to his protector with 
his two petitions : ‘ N’accusez pas l’Empereur. Quand je serai 
mort, vous direz que tout a été bien dans ma vie.” When the 
doctor gently tells the Captain it is time to go there is an impres- 
sive pause: ‘Quelque chose de supérieur 4 la vie ordinaire et 
& toutes les séparations qu’elle crée, réunissait les deux officiers. 
. . . Ils admiraient la noblesse de ce soldat qui allait mourir, 
inconnu, une mort sans gloire.’ A few days later a wreath tied 
with the German colours, sent by the highest in the Empire, is 
placed on a new-made grave—the grave of a soldier made in 
France. 

In the miniature comedy of Le Soldat Fréminet Bazin gives 
a pleasant little picture of friendly relations between a very 
homely private and his superior. When Fréminet goes fowl- 
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stealing in Madagascar for his invalid officer we at once know him 
for the good-natured, brave fellow he really is. An admirable 
cook, we hope he may have met Mr. Thomas Atkins and inducted 
him into those culinary secrets never more valuable than on 
campaign. 

Monsieur Paul Bourget has been regarded by most of us 
chiefly as ‘ a lion amongst ladies,’ a dissector of hearts insurgent. 
Yet he, too, has given us a fine soldier in L’Emigré, because his 
spirit was deeply stirred by what to him was religious persecution. 
The history of Lieutenant Landri de Claviers Grandchamp is a 
singular inversion of the accepted meaning of ‘ Noblesse oblige.’ 
For when he has started on his career, bred in the aristocratic 
tradition of an aristocrat of the ‘vieille roche,’ chance proves to 
him that he is not the son of the man who believes himself his 
father. To him the renunciation of his name would be scarcely a 
trial; he is weary of the past and the dead weight of its claim. 
But he is silent for the sake of the man who has loved and cherished 
him, and sails away to the New World, leaving him the precious 
delusion that honour is intact. 

This is a side-issue. The chief incident of a book full of 
ideas is the surrender of the sword of Landri for conscience’ sake. 
The vivid opening scene where he breaks in a vicious horse for 
one of his men is an agreeable assurance of the cordial relations 
between himself and his regiment. His whole soul is in the 
service ; his dearest aspiration the advent of the day of reckoning 
which has dawned since then. Catholic more by tradition than 
by conviction, Landri is startled from his casual indifference 
when the order comes for him to command a troop sent to destroy 
the symbols of religion after seizing what is of value among 
them. It is a page of French history the most bigoted may well 
dislike to contemplate. Captain Despois, devoted ‘ bien pensant,’ 
utters his thanksgiving for the fact that not to him falls this 
hateful order. He may keep his commission with an unsullied 
conscience. lLandri rides through the twelve hundred villagers, 
chanting their psalm as they strive vainly to bar the way of these 
who come to violate their sanctuary. Not one workman can be 
found to help the soldiers in their hateful work. ‘ Fanatisés 
par les curés,’ grumble the sous-officiers, longing to have an end 
to this vile business. Then comes a dramatic surprise, as Landri 
makes his resolve. Upon the very steps of the church his great 
and costly renunciation takes place : ‘Je suis Chrétien, voila ma 
gloire.’ But when an effort is tactlessly made to encourage him 
comes the quick, soldierly rebuke, pregnant with his pain: ‘ On 
ne félicite un officier d’avoir brisé son épée.’ ‘Un noble, cela 
s’explique,’ say the cynical when the amazing news is told. They 
have found their reason, and they are satisfied. The loyal Landri 
does not undeceive them. 
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In La Peur de Vivre we are all well aware that Henri 
Bordeaux wrote a fine novel with a fine purpose. If one of the 
best-drawn mothers in fiction is its heroine, her son is worthy of 
her, and essentially worthy of admiration. Marcel Guibert is a 
captain at twenty-eight, and has brought back decorations and 
renown from Madagascar. He is quiet, simple, and very modest 
when he comes home to the beloved Savoy of which the clean, 
keen mountain air has made him what he is—a ‘very perfect 
gentleman.’ In one short sentence Monsieur Bordeaux explains 
the national change since 1870: ‘ La France aujourd’hui, loin de 
les étaler, cache ses jeunes gloires.’ He himself does not over- 
analyse, far less over-praise, his hero of the few words. Jean 
Berlier is nothing but a merry flaneur enjoying his butterfly 
flirtations, till he learns his lesson from the death of Marcel. For 
Marcel soon leaves Savoy to fall heroically in a distant land, and 
to the reader his life may at first seem a wasfed sacrifice. That 
this is far from the illuminating truth is made clear very beauti- 
fully during the scene at the gay dinner party where the news is 
carelessly broken by a careless, pleasure-loving lad. 

The splendour of the things that matter, the flimsy tawdri- 
ness of luxury, are brought out strikingly under the rosy lights 
shading the groups of orchids. For Alice, the lovely weakling, 
realises too late what she has lost because she lacked the courage 
to give up her wealth. ‘Elle a peur de vivre; nous ne sommes 
pas de la méme race,’ had been Marcel’s sad comment upon the 
ending of the tragi-comedy when his poor mother goes, after the 
strange French fashion, to the opulent Madame Dulaurens to 
offer his hand to the slight girl to whom he has given the passion 
of a great heart. But he does not die in vain ; he buys happiness 
for one dear to him. His death makes Jean Berlier perceive the 
difference between the true and the false. Not to the alluring 
Isabelle, eager to betray her millionaire husband, does he turn, 
but to the strong, sweet Paule, the sister of hisfriend. ‘Ce prin- 
temps sort des funérailles.’ 

Marcel Guibert bears little resemblance to the soldier of 
France as we used to see him. But we know now that Monsieur 
Bordeaux, one of the ‘jeunes gloires’ France has no wish to 
hide, has drawn him from the life. Brave to a fault, sincere, 
steadfast, his comrades of flesh and blood have won the respect 
and affection of England in a momentous struggle since his story 
was written. Every day gives fresh evidence that the friendship 
between the two nations is founded upon a rock. Even the 
French soldier of French fiction cannot pass unregarded. Our 
interest in his brothers-in-arms is far too strong. Already the 
imagination thrills at the thought of the many who have won the 
right to step out into the limelight of literature. The French 
novels.of the future need not lack soldiers—--or heroes. 
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II 
From Barry Lyndon to Beyerlein. 


It becomes daily more difficult to avert the inward eye from 
the varied aspects of the strange new Germany we explore with 
an eager curiosity quickly metamorphosed to a surprised repul- 
sion. The olden gods have been cast down from their pedestals 
of flawless marble. The altars of Goethe and of Schiller have 
not merely been profaned but usurped by Treitschke, Polish 
Nietzsche, and their evil horde of disciples. For the bread of 
life they offer gross materialism; for the starry spirituality of 
pure religious faith, the total eclipse of a pessimism without 
one ray of the light divine. Grinning dwarfs, from grotesque 
gargoyles imagined by distorted fancy, replace statues of noble 
form and severe beauty. Militarism is regnant, and thus the 
German soldier becomes a topic of curious interest. His place, 
whether in the sun or the shadow, is of intense importance, and 
well may he dominate our anxious thoughts. 

With the German soldier in fact we have been fiercely con- 
fronted ; it cannot, therefore, but be interesting to see how he is 
regarded in fiction. Even the casual survey of this wide field, 
which alone is possible, shows singular paradoxes, for, by a grim 
irony, the modern German is never more odious than when drawn 
by himself. Even Zola and the brothers Margueritte, in their 
lurid reflections of the disasters of the Terrible Year, are far less 
plain-spoken than the notorious Lieutenant Bilse, who lowered 
the German flag and stirred up a hornets’ nest in one disreputable 
little book unredeemed by any sign of literary ability. That there 
is ‘something rotten in the state of Denmark’ has been long 
the conviction of many Germans concerning the constituents of 
the most wonderful machine-made army the world has ever seen. 

It was not thus yesterday. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s recent 
verses T'o0 Goethe remind us of that profound thinker’s noble 
creed : 

Goethe, who saw and who foretold 

A world revealed 

New-springing from its ashes old 
On Valmy field 

When Prussia’s sullen hosts retired 
Before the advance 

Of ragged, starved, but freedom-fired 
Soldiers of France, 

What think you, Sage? 

Are these the armies of the light? 


Schiller was himself one of those Bavarian Hussars the Kaiser 
longed for our ‘contemptible little army’ to meet. To his 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 459 4K 
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dramatic trilogy extolling Wallenstein the world awards the laurel 
due to a masterpiece. He wrote of war with authority, whether 
as the author of one of the driest histories ever penned, or with 
the ‘fine frenzy’ of an inspired poet captivated by a vanished 
martial picturesqueness. Yet in the roughest swashbuckler of 
the camp of Wallenstein there is a certain gleam of right con- 
ception of true glory, a recognition of the higher ideals of conflict. 
The things that matter are never quite lacking in these phantom 
forces to which Schiller gave vivid reality; they were, indeed, 
foemen worthy of the best steel. If the chivalrous Max Picco- 
lomini uses words which have a bitter meaning to-day, they were 
originally written with Schiller’s own single-minded honesty. 
Like our immortal Vincent Crummles, he ‘ was not a Prussian,’ 
and a campaign of ‘honour rooted in dishonour’ did not come 
within his ken. Max exclaims : 

Es braucht der Feldherr jedes Grosse der Natur. . . 

Das Orakel in seinem Innern, das lebendige, 

Nicht todte Bicher, alte Ordnungen, 

Nicht modrigte Papiere, soll er fragen. 

The ‘ scrap of paper’ of which we wot was not ‘mouldy,’ yet 
surely Schiller would have burnt with shame to see its torn, soiled 
fragments flung to the four winds. 

It is noteworthy, again, that when Prussia-hating Heine 
wished to create a grand ballad, born of drum-taps, he sought 
his heroes in his adopted country. For his ‘Grenadiere’ were 
Frenchmen, as all the world knows, including the illustrious 
German composer who set their story to imperishable music. 
Thackeray had an honourable love for Goethe and Schiller, and 
an admiration for Heine which led him to add superfluously to 
the long list of those who have failed to imprison the exquisite 
melody of the Buch der Lieder in an alien tongue. There 
is solace in the thought that, if we feel called upon to renounce 
German genius, we may keep its pearl, for Heine was the salient 
justification of the saying ‘ Le Juif n’a pas de pays.’ 

Heine was stretched upon his mattress-grave in Paris when 
Thackeray wrote a book misunderstood of a short-sighted genera- 
tion. It is unnecessary to discuss his treatment there of Ireland 
and the Irish. That he heightened his effects by exaggeration 
is not a crime in a novelist. To take fiction over-seriously shows 
a sorry lack of humour. It is absurd to expect Thackeray to be 
as accurate as was Schiller dealing aridly with the Thirty Years’ 
War—and as he was not when he wafted Sainte Jeanne d’Arc 
heavenwards without her pillar of flame. But Thackeray, what- 
ever liberties he took with his own imaginary portraits, admittedly 
set them in backgrounds and foregrounds studied closely from 
the life. It would have been a task for Carlyle, toiling at his 
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tremendous biography, to have refuted all scampish Barry 
Lyndon’s accusations against him he soon ceased to admire— 
‘The Protestant hero, as we used to call the godless old 
Frederick.’ He might have liked to remind Thackeray that it 
was Frederick’s father who forced the King of Poland to make 
him a present of the twenty-four tall Grenadiers he coveted. 

Thackeray went to veracious sources for his brilliant sketch 
of the methods by which Prussian arms wrought their ‘feats of 
derring-do.’ A singular parallel may be drawn between the con- 
victions of Barry Lyndon and Herr Beyerlein, when their 
common opinion of the dismal cruelty practised towards the 
German private is compared. That the one deals with an active 
campaign, the other merely with the mimic warfare of man- 
ceuvres, makes an uncomfortably slight difference. Barry 
Lyndon described Prussian conduct to the conquered during the 
Seven Years’ War, to show it perhaps less shameful than that 
which has made the defamers of desecrated Rheims and Louvain 
bywords among the nations. Herr Beyerlein wrote Jena or 
Sedan? a little too soon to give us his opinion of such an ugly 
peace episode as the treatment meted out to the villagers of 
Zabern. Von Forstner, striking the crippled cobbler with the 
flat of his sword, would have been perfectly at home with the 
German officers in Barry Lyndon. Recent grim stories of weary, 
disheartened troops commanded to ‘ Sing, sing,’ recur to the mind 
whilst Thackeray speaks insistently of ‘old, unhappy, far-off 
things’ which have become strangely, sadly near by sinister 
analogies. 


The life the private soldier led was a frightful one to any but men 
of iron courage and endurance. There was a corporal to every three 
men, marching behind them, and pitilessly using the cane; so much 
so that it used to be said that in action there was a front row of privates, 
and a second rank of sergeants and corporals to drive them on. Many 
men would give way to the most frightful acts of despair under these 
incessant tortures; and among several regiments of the army a horrible 
practice had sprung up which for some time caused the greatest alarm 
to the Government. This was a strange, frightful custom of child murder. 
The men used to say that life was unbearable, that suicide was a crime; 
in order to avert which, and to finish with the intolerable misery of 
their position, the best plan was to kill a young child which was innocent, 
and therefore secure of heaven, and deliver themselves up as guilty of the 
murder. 


Even Frederick was scared at this appalling idea, but it did 
not mitigate the terrors of what was falsely called discipline. 


The punishment was incessant. Every officer had the liberty to inflict 
it, and in peace it was more cruel than in war. . . . I have seen the 
bravest men in the army cry like children at the cat of the cane; I have 
seen a little ensign of fifteen call out a man of fifty from the ranks, a 
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man who has been in a hundred battles, and he has stood presenting arms 
and sobbing and howling like a baby whilst the young wretch lashed him 
over the arms and thighs with a stick. 

It is with these shocking instruments that your great warriors and 
kings are doing their murderous work in the world; and whilst, for 
instance, we are at the present moment admiring the ‘Great Frederick,’ 
as we call him, and his philosophy, and his liberality, and his military 
genius, I, who have served him, and been, as it were, behind the scenes of 
which that great spectacle is composed, can only look on it with horror. 


Nurtured in such traditions, the rulers of Prussia plainly 
strive to emulate the deeds of the ‘ good’ old times—nor do they 
entirely fail. Thackeray’s may be ranked among the many great 
minds to which the ethics of the Prussian gospel were abhorrent. 
He admired and respected what was best in the vanished Ger- 
many our descendants will probably believe to have been a 
mythical Utopia. He loathed the Prussian exaltation of the 
arrogant officer caste, to which we owe the Bernhardis, with 
their misleading cuckoo cry ‘ Deutschland iiber alles,’ correctly 
translated ‘The army first, the rest nowhere.’ General von 
Bernhardi, in The Next Great War, includes an amount of fiction 
amply justifying a claim he does not urge, to be regarded as one 
of the leading novelists of the century. If we read him as 
fiction, we may find amusement ; if we read him for instruction, 
his views already appear woefully out of date. Had Thackeray 
lived to discern the after-effects of the victory of 1870, he might 
have given us a new yet more sardonic Barry Lyndon, impressed, 
however, with most of the convictions of his splendid, outrageous 
ancestor. 

Herr Beyerlein is not a Thackeray ; he has striking gifts but 
no genius. Yet we owe him a debt of gratitude for writing of 
his own countrymen with absolute, fearless candour. His search- 
lights carry far. ‘The great general got the glory, and the poor 
soldier only insult and the cane’ is Barry Lyndon’s conclusion to 
the whole matter of the Prussian military system. Is Herr 
Beyerlein’s intrinsically different? Is the flat of the sword, 
which to-day replaces the lithe cane, a satisfactory exchange? 
It is a question the German prisoners among us could answer, 
unless their patriotism enforces silence. 

That Barry Lyndon was a rascal does not whitewash the con- 
duct of the royal tool Galgenstein, who went about kidnapping 
men to make ‘cannon fodder’ for the ‘ Protestant Hero.’ His 
behaviour was brutal. Having lashed his victim with the inevit- 
able cane, he summoned two sergeants to stun him with blows. 
Barry Lyndon fought with true Irish intrepidity, but he was 
overpowered. When he regained consciousness his purse was 
stolen, his face was bleeding, and his hands tied behind him. 
Thus was recruiting practised in the realm of Frederick, though 
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it may be conceded that it has not yet been suggested that big 
foreigners should be seized to make reinforcements for the Kaiser. 

A considerable gulf of years divides Barry Lyndon from 
Herr Beyerlein and Battery Siz. During that time a second 
English novelist of the first distinction concerns himself with 
the German officer in some detail. It was left for George 
Meredith to find an English gentleman masquerading as a 
German warrior when that king of pretenders, Richmond Roy, 
impersonated the missing bronze statue of a hero prince, and 
for one breathless moment deceived half a province by his perfect 
acting. This madcap escapade took place in the romantic Ger- 
many of a later Zenda, for which the breezy Adventures of 
Harry Richmond prove Meredith to have had an affection. His 
liking did not, however, extend to the German officer, judging 
by those in The Tragic Comedians. The aristocratic General 
von Riidiger is here depicted thoroughly coarse-minded, and 
obstinate as a mule. Wiser men have objected to a genius for a 
son-in-law, but his way of objecting is eminently characteristic. 


The General chattered and shouted. . . . He dragged Clotilde indoors 
muttering of his policy in treating her at last to a wholesome despotism. 
This was the medicine for her—he knew her! . . . he knew the potency 
of his physic. . . . With a frightful noise of hammering he himself nailed 
up the window-shutters of the room she was locked in hard and fast, 
and he left her there and roared across to the household that anyone 
holding communication with the prisoner should be shot like a dog. 
‘You girls want the lesson we read to skittish recruits. You shall have 
it,’ he blurts out to his exquisite daughter. ‘ Write ‘“‘He is as nothing 
to me.’”’ You shall write that you hate him if you hesitate. Why, you 
unreasonable slut. . . .’ 


And his subsequent conduct is consistent. 

Even the exemplary Colonel von Tresten, the friend of the 
jilted Alvan, is an unpleasing person, wooden and a martinet. 
Poor Clotilde ‘ could have shrieked under his hard military stare. 
. . . The rigid face and glacier eye.’ Her lover’s ostensible 
advocate, she yet felt him to be treacherous. ‘He had frozen 
her.’ Von Tresten was essentially machine-made, yet Mere- 
dith convinces us he drew from a model, not a lay-figure. 

With Austria the ally of Germany, mention may fitly be 
made of Captain von Weisspriess of the ‘ White Coats,’ in 
Vittoria. Himself one of the devoutest lovers of Italy, Mere- 
dith was unlikely to make a hero of an Austrian. And once 
again he uses his rare creative power to force home his cer- 
tainty that machines, not men, result from the military system 
common to both nations. Von Weisspriess, champion duellist, 
dies in an obscure duel. He is unfortunate in his bar sinister, in 
love, and in war. His friends were brother officers ‘ with 
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perhaps that additional savour of a robust immorality which a 
Viennese social education may give.’ 

This word ‘ robust’ merits an instant of reflection. Neither 
Thackeray nor Meredith was afraid of the bare truth. Yet the 
rascality of Barry Lyndon, the craft of Weisspriess, the bestiality 
of old Riidiger, never have the singular taint of unwholesome- 
ness clinging like a miasma about the barracks of Beyerlein. 
Had it been there then, certainly our two great writers would 
have said their fearless say of its insidious danger. 

Sharply contrasting with the sheer modernity of von Riidiger 
and the rest, is the miniature painted with delicate skill by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy in The Melancholy Hussar of the German 
Legion. 

So far from being as gay as its uniform, the regiment was pervaded 
by a dreadful melancholy, a chronic home-sickness. The worst sufferers 
were the younger soldiers who had not been over here long. They hated 
England and English life; they took no interest whatever in King George 
and his island kingdom, and they only wished to be out of it and never 
to see it any more. 


This passage, referring to George the Third, is a quotation 
apt for the reign of his latest namesake, as many a German 
prisoner here would probably agree. Mr. Hardy, like the 
author of that admirable page of history, The Subaltern, is of 
the opinion his pathetic heroine expresses. For ‘ Phyllis used 
to assert that no such refined or well-educated young man could 
have been found in the ranks of purely English regiments, some 
of the foreign soldiers having rather the graceful presence of 
our native officers than of the rank and file.’ 

Other times, other manners, we may say without being vain- 
glorious. ‘ Kultur’ may teach its regiments to sing part-songs 
in admirable time and tune; the performance may be vastly 
superior to a ragged rendering of It’s a Long Way to Tipperary. 
But the butchers of Aerschot and Termonde would have seemed 
uncongenial comrades to the ‘ Melancholy Hussar.’ He would, 
albeit he came from Saarbriick, have been more at home before 
a British camp fire. If The Subaltern proves Mr. Hardy’s 
miniature to be an excellent likeness, both offer dismal evidence 
of the decadence of the German soldier of to-day. 

Few popular novelists have been forgotten more quickly than 
William Black. The very defects of his qualities made for 
ephemeral success and rapid oblivion. The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton could make no appeal to a generation nurtured on 
Kiplings and Bennetts. But it enchanted the average reader 
soon after 1870, and it made the sentimental German all the 
fashion for a season. Black’s Count von Rosen, who dropped 
into poetry with the pertinacity of a Silas Wegg, was much 
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admired by the Victorian ladies, influenced by royal leaning 
to all things German. The Count had a pretty taste in the 
choice of verse, and was what the Germans themselves would 
have called ‘love-worthy,’ but he was nevertheless decidedly a 
bore. 

Black was devoid of humour, though he spent a long literary 
life convinced to the contrary. But when he made von Rosen 
his jeune premier, he possibly suggested to two clever ladies the 
idea that there were plenty of jests to be made at the expense 
of the wasp-waisted heroes of the Teutonic Backfisch. 

We are happy to reflect that the witty ‘ Elizabeth’ was 
English-born, despite her German Garden. When she wrote 
The Caravanners she gave us in her Baron a most laughter- 
provoking sketch of a typical German ex-officer. She does not 
deal with his military attributes. We only see him making a 
lamentable failure of an effort to live the simple life with a 
band of well-bred English folks, aghast at their frank pleasure 
in sheer discomfort. His attitude towards his wife is, however, 
quite an adequate index of the way he would have behaved to 
those beneath him in the regiment he once adorned. His naive 
amazement when the last sausage available is pressed upon that 
Patient Griselda instead of himself is an abiding delight. His 
abominable greediness is a salient point, like his conviction that 
he has only to stoop to conquer the most charming of English- 
women. ‘Elizabeth’ pokes her sly fun at him until the reader 
chuckles. If we looked for a moral in such a merry tale we 
should find the old, old story of the materialism of the modern 
German, and of his conceit of himself. 

The author of German Home Life, and of many novels show- 
ing an amused tolerance for the Germans with whom she is 
entirely familiar, gave us one short story with a ludicrously clear 
impression of this megalomania of the military caste. A well- 
bred, well-educated family of German Jews went beside itself 
with rapture because an ignorant booby of a lieutenant—a ‘ von,’ 
no less—deigned to call and to dine. His finances required 
desperate measures, and, though he could not, of course, bow 
to his hostesses in public, he was perfectly ready to drink the 
best wines and smoke the best cigars of Herr Papa in private. 
Even his aristocratic mother shrugged her plump shoulders at 
his unlucky necessity which had no law. But a pretty English 
cousin arrived, to be properly indignant at the way this young 
boor insulted her relatives. She vowed a vengeance for which 
she could not hope in a tiny German town, hide-bound with 
narrow prejudice. She let the Herr Lieutenant know that she 
was an heiress to an extent almost deciding him to drop his 
well-born pocket-handkerchief at her small feet. Then she 
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vanished, leaving him to follow her to London in highly un- 
becoming mufti. What did he find? The expected meek and 
blushing maiden overwhelmed with blissful confusion at her own 
good fortune? Nothing of the sort. He encountered instead 
a brilliant leader in a society where a badly dressed foreigner 
was just tolerated, thanks to her gracious intervention. She 
was engaged to someone his superior in rank, and obviously 
laughing at him in her very chic sleeves. Mrs. Sidgwick makes 
it what our enemies would call ‘ Kolossal komisch,’ if they used 
the right phrase, which possibly they would in this instance 
fail to find. 

In 1888 most of us read and enjoyed Die Familie Buchholz. 
These sketches of middle-class Berlin life were heralded by a 
laudatory letter from Bismarck when the forty-ninth edition 
appeared, and maintain their popularity in this year of his cen- 
tenary. He justly praised an absolute fidelity to nature no Ber- 
liner has ever denied. If the Frau Buchholz then was typical 
of her class, it is rather singular to notice her indifference to 
patriotism, militarism, and imperialism. She just glances at the 
possibility of the admirer of her Betti looking well in a ser- 
geant’s uniform, or even a lieutenant’s. But as the youth jilts 
poor Betti for the sake of a bigger dowry and a plainer bride, 
we hear no more of him. The Frau Buchholz is well-to-do. Her 
jaunts and junkets are many. Not once do they lead her in 
the direction of a review, nor does she so much as allude to 
the uniformed princes who are ever plenteous as asparagus in 
May ‘ Unter den Linden.’ 

This book had the immense success its undoubted humour 
warranted. There was surprise when it became known that 
its observant writer was a member of the Reichstag, for the 
feminine standpoint was maintained with real adroitness. By 
the light of later events it seems to point to the conclusion 
that in 1888 Berlin had settled down to peace and prosperity, 
and was chiefly concerned in profiting by both. The conquests 
of 1870 were being enjoyed, and the conquerors perhaps fading 
into forgetfulness. There was no ship-shaped collecting-box on 
the mantelpiece of Frau Buchholz to help towards building 
Dreadnoughts which, like the broom of stout Martin Tromp, 
should ‘sweep the English from the seas.’ There is no sign 
of virulent race hatreds. The Frau Buchholz is, indeed, more 
inclined to pick a quarrel with her own Kaiser for awarding 
the Order of the Eagle to the father of ‘that woman Bergfeldt,’ 
though she found comfort in reminding her that it was ‘ only 
of the fourth class.’ 

To turn from jest to sober earnest is to meet with another 
surprise in the imperishable pages of Alphonse Daudet’s Contes 
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du Lundi, to which previous reference has been made. War 
pictures for the most part written with the trace of the anguish 
of the cruel hour of defeat, it might be expected they would 
show the iniquities, the crimes of the Germans as they appeared 
to the tear-stained eyes of a passionate patriot. Yet, with the 
exception of Le Prussien de Bélisaire, the German soldier is 
conspicuous chiefly by his absence. Bélisaire goes back to his 
little summer cottage by the river from surrendered Paris. ‘II 
y avait trop de casques pointus sur la route. . . . Et insolents! 
Il fallait se tenir & quatre pour ne pas taper dessus.’ Poor 
Bélisaire waxes indignant when he finds his property ruined. 
He is a big, powerful joiner. ‘One of William’s soldiers’ 
swears at him when he enters his own domain. He loses his 
head, strikes out blindly, kills his man, and is sorry when he 
has done it. Bélisaire is not captured. He hides what he is 
almost shocked to find a corpse, and steals back by night to 
set it floating down the river. Daudet makes us realise that 
the good, honest fellow regrets his deed of violence. Bélisaire 
is no machine, but intensely human. 

L’Empereur Aveugle is more a sermon addressed to Napo- 
leon the Third than the study of an amiable, learned Bavarian 
Colonel it professes to be. It contains some mordant reflections 
upon the short-sightedness of France in believing Bavaria would 
be her ally in arms as in religion in 1870. That is ancient his- 
tory nowadays, but the fact remains, perhaps, that Daudet rightly 
insists upon. 

Malgré nos sottises patriotiques, nos vanités, nos fanfaronnades, je 
ne crois pas qu’il y ait en Europe un peuple plus vantard, plus glorieux, 


plus infatué de lui-méme, que le peuple de Baviére. ... A Paris nous 
n’avons qu’un arc de triomphe; 1a-bas ils ont dix. 


Yet he turns aside to touch with the kindliness of genuine liking 
his old Colonel von Sieboldt, with the flair for all things 
Japanese. 

If we wish to find an example of dignified self-restraint’ in 
dealing with the German soldier by one to whom his presence 
in those beloved ‘ pays annexés’ is an abiding pain, we have 
only to return to the short story by a high-minded Christian 
gentleman. Le Guide de l’Empereur is the tragedy which has 
had a long, long run upon the French stage. The grievous tale is 
of a French heart beating true to France beneath the German 
uniform, its hero is a German soldier in name only, and his 
place is not here. But further attention should be drawn to 
Monsieur Bazin’s treatment of the officer in supreme command, 
for he chances to be the Kaiser himself. There is no vitupera- 
tion, no caricature. The Emperor stands out plainly, all eager- 
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ness to show his noble condescension towards the lowliest of his 

invincible army! ‘Es ist eine alte Geschichte, doch bleibt sie 

immer neu.’ Heine would have felt the force of his own words 
thus applied; imperial funeral wreaths have stripped many a 
laurel of its branches. 

The transition is abrupt to the daring work of the daring 
Herr Beyerlein which sent a thrill of hope through France ten 
years ago. Its English translation merely attracted the atten- 
tion of a few keen critics then. The comments of the Spectator 
are appropriately quoted upon the now familiar cover of the 
ubiquitous cheap new edition of Jena or Sedan? 

Herr Beyerlein’s theme is the decadence of the German Army. That 
it is decadent he has no doubt at all, and he is a close and not unfriendly 
observer. . . . Symptoms of decay in the Army point, therefore, not only 
to possible disaster abroad, but to demoralisation at home. 

The book is not milk for babes. In several instances it more 
than hints at things we consider unmentionable. It evinces 
the curious lack of spirituality to which the novelists of 
modern Germany have accustomed us, although it is refreshingly 
permeated with honest sympathy for the oppression of the rank 
and file, and just anger against the petty tyranny of their so- 
called superiors. ‘Any small spark of liking for the soldier’s 
life must be quenched by the deadly monotony of eternal parade 
drill.’ Herr Beyerlein has been regarded with respect as a 
prophet in his own country since the Crown Prince was fort- 
ressed for going to see his spirited problem play, Zapfenstreich, , 
and failing to learn its admirable lesson. It had a briefer career 
than it deserved in London as Lights Out, because, happily for 
themselves, the pit and gallery understood nothing of the dire 
need for such a trenchant attack on the duelling system. 

German critics protested loudly when they found England 
devouring the unclean, scandalous chronicle of Hine Kleine 
Garnison. They objected with some show of justice to the mis- 
translation which entitled the British version In a Garrison 
Town. They pointed out that the evils shown up in lurid colours 
by the unliterary Bilse were only to be found in the little garri- 
sons where misdemeanants from crack regiments were exiled to 
reflect over their shortcomings. They insisted that these things 
were not, except in isolated instances. Yet to read Jena or 
Sedan? is to perceive at once that the atmosphere of the two 
books is identical in unhealthiness, that the grave moral charges 
brought with clumsy flippancy by Bilse as to a large percentage 
of officers, and a still larger percentage of their wives, are urged 
with arresting sternness by Herr Beyerlein. His peasant hero is 
a thoroughly good fellow until he is made reckless by a bully 

whose actions make our blood boil. ‘A mad resentment surged 
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up in him. He would not obey this idiot at any price. He 
raised his head and looked the officer in the face with eyes full 
of open mutiny.’ 

The pity of it is that Franz Vogt had endured almost to the 
end, thanks to his friendship with Klitzing, whose fine brains 
are quite unrecognised, and whose weak body is callously over- 
worked and tortured until he dies a martyr’s death, to help his 
comrade in a scuffle with drunkards. Franz, sullen and rebel- 
lious, as well he might be, was dragged to prison when his 
deliverance from the thraldom of the service was imminent. 
Directly the rest were set free, 
the drill which had been thrashed into them was forgotten. It was 
as if a spirit of revolt had taken possession of the men. . . . It dawned 
upon them how the little they, as soldiers, were obliged to learn had 
been made quite unnecessarily difficult for them. They stripped off, like 
a troublesome strait-waistcoat, the superfluity of petty rules to which they 
had been subjected, and the recognition of the needless compulsion they 
had so long endured produced as its inevitable consequence a violent 
reaction. 


Vogt goes back to his bit of land to find his fine old father 
dead from grief at the injustice of his son’s sentence. He looks 
on the green fields almost with the sullen sense of injury with 
which Zola shows Jean Macquart in his birthplace after the 
‘ Débacle.’ 

To glance at the Colonel in command is to find that he is a 
good fellow in the main. He bases his philosophy on the safe if 
uninspiring aphorism that ‘It doesn’t do to think too much,’ but 
even this resolution cannot quite banish doubts. The rain of 
Tron Crosses of to-day gives point to his fears that 

This deluge of orders showered on the China expedition leads to a lot 
of self-delusion. It magnifies an insignificant event to an unnatural 
degree. Trivial successes stand out as if they were great victories, and 
cause exaggerated notions of individual infallibility. 


It is significant, too, that ten years ago this Colonel was 
uneasy over the ‘ undoubted superiority of French artillery.” He 
enters into this matter at some length, and is not reassured by 
the airy flippancy with which most of his officers regard appre- 
hensions we now know to be well grounded. ‘ All this unctuous 
outward show in religion is detestable’ is another of his con- 
clusions which will find few dissentients ; and, indeed, neither he 
nor his poor little Iphigenia daughter, a typical German Mddchen, 
is unlikable or despicable. 

But when we are expected to pity Senior Lieutenant Reimers 
for his utter moral shipwreck, we are harder at heart than his 
superiors. Reimers is introduced as just back from a tour of 
observation of the South African War, and is begged to ‘ Fire 
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away with leaves from the diary.’ ‘ What he had seen and gone 
through among the Boers was still in his own mind a dim chaos 
of impressions, and it was repugnant to him to touch on it even 
superficially.’ It should in fairness be noted that neither here 
nor elsewhere is there any expression of the virulent hatred 
towards the English that Herr Beyerlein may be too just to have 
felt without reason. Reimers went to South Africa because 
“I wanted to see something of the serious side of my profession’ ; 
he returns to a wild orgy of drinking and gambling, ending by a 
“Can-can’ danced by a senior engaged on the shameful task of 
ruining a miserable boy. Rather prematurely, he ‘ thanked God 
he was a man, and his ideal Germany still stood out clear and 
definite, dwarfing mere personal aims.’ 

His collapse is sudden and degrading, due to the eternal 
feminine in its time-dishonoured aspect. It is necessary to pause 
@ moment over the women of this garrison, if the resulting note 
cannot be one of admiration. For in all ranks they are nearly all 
miserable alike, either through their own sins or the sins of others 
making them victims. Well may the Frau von Stuckhardt regret 
the convent she had thought of entering when in an evil hour 
she accepted her cousin. She, at least, was good and pure, but 
‘she believed that she had defrauded the Church, and felt her 
conscience constantly oppressed by this grave offence.’ The 
beautiful Hannah von Gripphisen is a poignant study of despair, 
ending in a dramatic suicide. The wives of the non-commis- 
sioned officers imitate those above them in a coarser and more 
flagrant wickedness. But it is small wonder their husbands and 
themselves ‘ do as their betters (?) do.’ Even the duel, zealously 
supported by the Kaiser, is now practised by these non- 
commissioned emulators of high fashion. Herr Beyerlein gives 
two examples, one in which the best of his characters escapes 
scot-free, as, with his frank detestation of the system, he deserves. 
The other ends a sordid drame passionnel with inevitable fatality. 

There are only two entirely pleasant people in Jena or Sedan? 
—the clever, shrewd Captain Giintz, who ultimately leaves the 
service from sheer disgust, and the sensible wife who is eminently 
welcome in the dreary society of her peccant sisters. Giintz also 
has been away, and tells his friend Reimers that he ‘ was sick of 
the way people went on in Berlin.’ Unlike the Colonel, he is 
always thinking, and uttering home truths as the fruit of his 
reflection. ‘Do you think it gives me any pleasure that so many 
of our superiors and comrades do not merit the respect 
which as officers they command? . . . They would all like to 
idle under a sot.’ 

‘It is possible I am right in my fears. Of that I cannot bear 
to think,’ he bursts out on another occasion. ‘ What fears do 
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you mean?’ asks Reimers. ‘I can’t help myself. I’m often 
forced to remember we have had a bad time before.’ ‘ Before 
when?’ ‘Before Jena.’ 

Misgivings, unrest, a certain vague dissatisfaction—all these 
things are ten years old in the army of the enemy, if we are to 
believe this brilliant novelist even in part. ‘ Want of patriotism 
is the most significant inward danger of the present military 
system’ is another of his remarkable allegations. He looks 
back to the men of ’70 with a keen regret. ‘A good part of 
that modest, quiet devotion to duty was still alive in the army, 
but was not the new-fangled, shallow, noisy bustle of show and 
glitter every day displacing the good old feeling that recognised 
its power without any big words? ’ 

It is instructive to place in juxtaposition with what is 
nominally fiction, the stern truth of a letter found in the pocket 
of a dead fighter in the ghastly Flanders trenches, heaped with 
the slain : ‘Our poor, stupid people, dazzled by the loud, empty 
speeches of our rulers, are unconsciously rushing into an abyss 
which will prove far deeper than that dug for us in 1805.’ 

It lay beyond the power even of him who profanely arrogates 
to himself the name of ‘ Most Exalted’ to fortress this free 
thinker who surely spoke the truth. The time has come when 
Herr Beyerlein’s many questions will have their answer, the 
answer, it may be, of a most terrible affirmative. His doctrine 
is not the oft-reiterated doctrine of the Prussian, ‘ Might is right.’ 
It may be at heart he holds with us that it is the exact converse. 
‘Right is might’ is the faith by which we hope to conquer, the 
faith making a Crusader of the lowliest combatant in the ranks 
of the Allies. Is there not significance in the fact that where the 
Briton makes his farewell a curtailed ‘God be with you,’ the 
Frenchman his more solemn ‘Adieu,’ the German wish is 
material : ‘ Lebe wohl’? 

Lin1an ROWLAND-BROWN 

(Rowland Grey). 
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LOUIS QUATORZE THE SECOND 


‘I sEE, I see, the German bullets are blunter than ours—which 
is quite what one might have expected, by the bye.’ A wounded 
Belgian was showing us his gleanings from the Yser. 

‘Yes, and the clips which hold the brutal things together in 
fives—hands of fate, fists sinister, cinquefoils of Dis from the 
fields of Essen—are coarsely made, I see ; which is just what one 
would expect from Westphalia.’ 

Meanwhile a contralto voice was singing Die Beiden 
Grenadiere; ‘Nach Frankreich zogen zwei Grenadier’’ rang 
passionately out, in the hearing of three subalterns of the Buffs, 
the universal Buffs that our regiments are to-day, and such dolour 
sounded in the ‘mein Kaiser, mein Kaiser gefangen’ that the 
trees of the Surrey garden, looking in and listening, may have 
suspected treason. 

But French voices also utter that ballad passionately ; 
it is only nominally German. Germany has had to borrow her 
national emotions—she marries into them, so to speak, the Vater- 
land is more of a stepfather-land than a genuine parent; 
Germany’s one and only true poet was a Jew, and Schumann’s 
use of the Marseillaise gives his ballad its musical rapture. Of 
such loans or larcenies are German poems made; the true native 
voice is the lied, I think—the ditty of lackadaisical love and 
death. 

I daresay the Muse of History shakes with mirth when she 
sings of German patriotism ; but for her dignity as a gentlewoman 
she might hold her sides, then slap her raised knee and guffaw. 
For she knows that German patriotism has always been an alterna- 
tion of servility and truculence ; the bumptiousness of Suabians, 
Saxons, Prussians, and Franconians soon ‘falls a victim to the 
hereditary lack of common consciousness’ again, and being 
‘ forced back into the old submission,’ licks the chastising hand, 
as Professor Kuno Francke admits. The Muse of History 
remembers that, twice or thrice since Charlemagne, the brutal 
bombast of Germanic ‘ patriotism’ has had to be trounced into 
meekness again, by various nations ; and she sees that even to-day 
the ‘common consciousness’ of the Imperial Germans is little 
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better than a huddling around the strongest and the brag of a. 


pedantic self-conceit. 

Nay, not for these parvenus yet the quick flush, the sudden 
lump in the throat, the instinctive rapture of the heart which the 
heirs of ancient patriotisms feel, at sight of the flag, at sound of the 
national chaunt ; amor patriae in Germany is made of buckram. 
Like the German kind of wisdom, it is half-baked, halbbildung. 
The great manner is missing. Can a people seldom free, who 
have never truly striven to be domestically free, feel true 
patriotism? Servile at home and boastful abroad, they give 
honest races offence. Europe cannot like them; tactless, grace- 
less, unseemly, as a people they compel dislike. Learned but 
obtuse, bookish but loutish, they sprawl in Europe, as the hobble- 
dehoys of civilisation, the freshmen of art and letters, the card- 
indexers of science, the bagmen of trade. 

Besides, they are so atheistical against realities, so sceptical 
towards hard facts. Anything can deceive them, any house of 
cards can seem solid to them, and therefore, and also because 
the real and permanent seem hollow to them, their plans and 
policies fail. Their lack of any decent sense of humour, too, 
(decent humour) has left them ignorant of themselves even, for 
it is out of humour, I suppose, that the faculty of self-criticism is 
born. The French can jest at themselves, we English can laugh 
at ourselves, but the Germans can only admire themselves, and 
they gaze into mirrors endlessly, with the obstinate vanity of the 
plain. Do they even begin to suspect that Europe less hated 
them than ridiculed them? Before the War, I mean; we have 
a right to regard them with detestation now. Do they even yet 
guess why in peace-time, when they descended upon the shores 
of Lake Garda or the Italian Riviera, the clans of the leisured 
from other countries fled? Not even yet can they understand 
why. For generations yet they will pose sincerely, self-conscious 
models of what people and a People should be, unless they are 
now trounced to the very soul. 

They are so conscientiously didactic, too, they so long in their 
hearts to schoolmaster the world; they are such libraries in 
breeches, text-books and manuals bound in such ugly, ill-fitting 
cloth. As fanatics of system they can sympathise with nothing 
which their systems do not include. French gaiety of heart, the 
large Russian untidiness, the calm English individuality they can- 
not understand, and whatever they cannot comprehend they have 
to hate. If they could but laugh at eccentricities! If they could 
laugh at anything but tragic comedies of pain, or Rabelaisian 
filth! | Simplicissimus is now the true mirror of their nature ; 
in England the best, in Germany the worst, comes out in time 
of war. Jealousy and envy turn sourer in Germany than else- 
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where, it seems, and why? SBecause freedom, fairness, and 
magnanimity are there least known. ‘Live and let live’ was 
never a German proverb, fair play is no jewel at Berlin, and 
these dark defects are racial, they areinbred. Class for class, the 
cosmopolitan traveller, comparing them with the French and the 
British, finds the Germans inferior. Not sportsmen, seldom 
gentlemen—the Kaiser himself was defined by a familiar of his 
as ‘not quite a gentleman ’—they have always struck below the 
belt and played offside; what is ‘not cricket’ is the only game 
they know. And ‘C’est la guerre, mais ce n’est pas magnifique’ 
describes the anti-chivalry of their wars. 

If we used to look up to them, it was because we are simple, 
trustful, rather thoughtless people, and also because our own 
natural pedants, Carlyle and his successors down to Professor 
Cramb, making capital out of a knowledge of the German 
language, persuaded us to take pro magnifico a race now seen to 
be, as a whole, not more truculent or callous than base. 


‘This was the officer’s Mauser pistol, was it? ‘T'wo hundred 
bullets, had he? You did actually see him shooting some of his 
men to encourage the others?’ The Belgian was still displaying 
trophies, and the rich voice still rang on. ‘Then seizing my 
musket, I'll rush from the grave, to share in my Emperor’s 
glory.’ The song wails off into silence, in minor chords; for 
Schumann—they used to have great musicians in Germany— 
would not incorporate the weak last strophe of the Marseillaise, 
that ends with a twizzle, like a pigtail. 

Von Hindenburg is their Napoleon now, it seems; they used 
to compare their Kaiser with the Corsican. ‘Louis Napoleon was 
nearer the mark, but I think the true parallel lies with 
Louis Quatorze. Wilhelm the Second and he made much the 
same ‘howlers’ in statecraft. Each came to a throne made 
illustrious by others—Louis to the France of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, Wilhelm to the Prussia of Bismarck and Moltke. 
Wilhelm dismissed Bismarck ; Louis would have done as much 
to Mazarin if death had not prevented it. But for the same 
reason Louis would have behaved as badly to his father as 
Wilhelm did, in the all but parricidal Hohenzollern fashion. The 
young Louis did actually behave badly to his mother ; so did the 
young Wilhelm to his. Each made himself a hero to his valets 
by means of many wardrobes. Louis had an extensive spy- 
system set up; Wilhelm elaborated one. Both were ruthless and 
ferocious in war, the Palatinate suffering then as Belgium does 
now. 

Both strove for colonies and sea-power, both built big fleets, 
and both made the Gargantuan mistake of going to war with 
Britain and mainland nations at the same time. Like Wilhelm’s, 
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Louis Fourteenth’s was a squinting policy, one eye on the 
Lowlands and one on the Atlantic; therefore Louis invited 
into existence a Triple Alliance against him, as Wilhelm did the 
Triple Entente. During both reigns manufactures and com- 
merce flourished, but in both cases national failure followed, 
Louis leaving his realm in a ferment and his dynasty doomed, as 
it seems likely that Wilhelm will do. It used to be understood 
that books by Admiral Mahan were the Kaiser’s favourite reading, 
but he can never have pondered much upon the following 
passage : 


When Louis the Fourteenth took the government into his own hands, 
in 1661, there began to be seen an astonishing manifestation of the work 
which can be done by absolute government ably and systematically wielded. 
That part of the administration which dealt with trade, manufactures, 
shipping, and colonies was given to a man of great practical genius, Colbert. 
He pursued his aims in a spirit thoroughly French [thoroughly German, 
we should say now]. Everything was to be organised, the spring of every- 
thing was to be in the Minister’s cabinet. To organise producers and 
merchants as a powerful army, subjected to an active and intelligent 
guidance, so as to secure an industrial victory for France by order and 
unity of efforts; to obtain the best products by imposing on all workmen 
the processes recognised as best by competent men; to organise seamen and 
distant commerce in large bodies, like the manufacturers and internal 
commerce; and to give as a support to the commercial power of France a 
navy established on a firm basis, were Colbert’s aims. Here then was 
seen power, absolute, uncontrolled power gathering up into its hands all 
the reins for the guidance of a nation’s course, and proposing so to direct 
it as to make it, among other things, a great Sea Power. 


Is not the parallel with the Kaiser’s aims and practice mar- 
vellously exact? 

But Colbert’s method was further described by Admiral 
Mahan : 


In building up the power of the State this very great man looked 
not to any one of the bases on which it rests to the exclusion of the 
others, but embraced them all in his wise and provident administration. 
Agriculture and manufactures: internal trade routes and regulations, by 
which the exchange of products from the interior to the exterior is made 
easier; shipping and customs regulations tending to throw the carrying 
trade into French hands, and so to encourage the building of French 
shipping, by which the home and colonial products should be carried back 
and forth; colonial administration and development, by which a far-off 
market might be continually growing up, to be monopolised by the home 
trade; treaties with foreign States, favouring French trade, and imposts 
on foreign ships and products, tending to break down the trade of rival 
nations; all these means, embracing countless détails, were employed to 
build up for France (1) Production; (2) Shipping; (3) Colonies and 
Markets, in the systematic, centralising French way. 


But ‘this wonderful growth, forced by the action of the 
Government, withered away like Jonah’s gourd,’ under the breath 
Vor. LXXVIT—No. 459 4G 
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of ambitious war. A war of aggression then, as now, intended 
to extend great power, brought it to ruin. ‘The agricultural 
classes, manufactures, commerce, and the colonies, all were 
smitten, and the order established in finances was overthrown.’ 
No, the Kaiser can never have rightly read Mahan. 

For even in naval war-making the parallel holds. Under 
Wilhelm, as under Louis, sea-captains were ordered to confine 
their fighting to ‘affairs of cireumspection.’ Under Louis ‘ the 
orders given to the squadron chiefs were to keep the sea as long 
as possible, without engaging in actions which might cause the 
loss of vessels difficult to replace,’ a system of defensive naval 
war which Pitt proclaimed to be the forerunner of certain ruin. 
‘Too often our squadrons left port with the intention of avoiding 
the enemy,’ wrote Jurien de la Graviére, the French naval 
historian, ‘ as if to fall in with him would be a piece of bad luck ’ 
—the force of comparison can hardly further go. Yet it con- 


tinues. 


A false policy of extension swallowed up the resources of the country 
and was doubly injurious, because by leaving defenceless its colonies and 
commerce it exposed the greatest source of wealth to be cut off. The small 
squadrons that got to sea were destroyed by vastly superior force; the 
— shipping was swept away, and the colonies fell into England’s 

ands. 


The Muse of History does repeat herself ; she plagiarises from 
the past. But her excuse for that is the persistence of the 
human folly which she records. German editors and professors 
repeat to-day the angry accusation first penned by French gazette- 
writers under Louis the Fourteenth, that Britain is perfidious ; 
yet the Muse of History knows Britain to have been not per- 
fidious but fortunate, fortunate in having megalomaniac but 
short-sighted monarchs for foes. Colbert would never have gone 
to war as Louis did; Bismarck warned Wilhelm against what he 
has now done. The crowned head is the fool in the tragedy; 
Louis the Fourteenth was the unwilling architect of our Empire, 
which Wilhelm is consolidating for us. No, Albion is not per- 
fidious, or it could not be fortunate; for perfidy is foolish and 
ruinous, as Louis lived to learn, and as Wilhelm will, die waren 
in Russland gefangen, and schoolmastered by men of the Blues 


and the Buffs. 
J. H. Yoxaxn. 
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‘THE WATCHER’ 
AND HIS FEATHERED FRIENDS 


THERE is no entertainer like a good teller of stories, and of all 
fascinating story-tellers surely Edward Hart, of Christchurch, 
ranks among the first. Not Pawpukeewis himself could more 
thrill and entrance his audience than he when he embarks on 
his wonderful tales of the feathered folk, their loves and laws, 
their mysterious gifts and powers. And Mr. Hart has this great 
advantage over Hiawatha’s friend—that his stories are true, 
every word. 

As you enter the door of Hart’s Museum in the old-fashioned 
High Street of Christchurch, its presiding genius, with his 
genial, kindly face, spare, alert figure, and humour-twinkling 
eyes, opens for you his storehouse of wonders as he leads you 
from one group to another, showing, in this Westminster Abbey 
of the birds, how his heroes and heroines looked and acted in 
life. 

You want a love story—a tragedy as overwhelming and in- 
evitable as any Sophocles has told? See these figures here. 
The glass case shows a bit of sandy seashore and a group of 
fine-plumed Ruffs of the sandpiper family, the centre figure a 
magnificent fellow with proud crest, ruffle and epaulettes of 
snow white panached with black, long, spearlike beak and a 
vizor of orange-coloured granules, the latter worn for the pro- 
tection of the eyes in battle. This was the story : 

It was the great day of the year. The cocks were out in all 
their bravery to parade before the quiet, sober little hens, who, 
after cool and critical inspection, were to choose their mates for 
the season. 

For three weeks past the gentlemen had been preparing with 
the keen excitement, infinite thought and pains, of a débutante 
making ready her toilette for the conquests of her first ball. But 
how vastly more subtle and effective are both methods and 
result in the case of the feathered male! Like the human 
female, he thinks out his most becoming colours and design ; 
but in his case there is no recourse to dressmaker or jeweller, 
no robbing of other folk, either sheep or silkworm, to supply 
him with material. No; he rises superior to all outside aid, and 
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triumphantly demonstrates the mighty and mysterious power of 
mind over matter by working out his sudden transforming change 
of costume entirely from his own internal resources. And in 
this family the courting dress is not only a change of colour, 
but added feathers of infinite variety—no two costumes being 
ever alike. This latter fact was the cause of the tragedy. For 
the splendour of our hero’s apparel, as he paraded his charms 
before the critical sex, drew upon him the admiration and 
approval of no less than four ladies, thereby transferring the 
obligation of final choice to the proud object of this distinction— 
a reversing of the social law which ordains that the mother-bird 
shall select the father of her children. 

‘Madam is supreme in this kingdom,’ says Mr. Hart; ‘ she 
orders all, and her one great care is the children.’ 

And again, when you remark on the wonderful beauty of 
this gentleman’s coat, of the stripes of exquisite colour decorat- 
ing another’s beak: ‘ Madam ordered it; she wished for just 
that kind of ornamentation, just that mixture of colour. Madam 
is the cause of all the beauty in the world,’ he tells you with 
quiet conviction. 

But to return to our tragedy—our most human tragedy—for 
not even in a community where Madam, the mother, is given 
her proper sphere of influence can you keep out the tragedies 
that spring from love and jealousy in male and female breast. 

The proud White-crested One selected the lady of his love 
by walking up to her, and rubbing his beak against hers. Why 
he chose her rather than one of the other three, he probably 
could not for his life have told his dearest friend. Her coat was 
no glossier, she was no finer, her eye no brighter than those of 
her sisters. Possibly she made him in some subtle manner feel 
her will more strongly than they, and he obeyed this silent im- 
pelling. One has seen such a thing before, in communities 
where the male fondly imagines he always does the choosing. 
Doubtless also, according to custom of aspirants, he had been 
for some time past laying at her feet the trophies of the chase, 
sprats and tit-bits, which the selfish bachelor never dreams of 
denying himself for any lady. 

The bride selected stepped firmly to her partner’s side, and 
then the trouble began. 

With one look of outraged pride the three neglected ladies 
hurried off. Quickly selecting each one a mate, not so much 
for beauty of costume—though they possessed this also—as for 
strength and size of limb, length and sharpness of beak, they 
returned to our white-crested hero and his bride. Fully realising 
what lay before them, the latter attempted no evasion but 
calmly faced the inevitable. 





~ 
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All the rules of the duel were scrupulously observed. No 
hysterical emotion and falling of three upon one—we leave that 
to humans. One by one the challenge was offered by the mates 
of the offended ladies, who stood by like stern Fates to see 
justice done, as one by one the offender was forced to take on 
his adversaries in a fight to the death. 

The first duel did not last long. A few desperate rounds, 
and the long spear of White Crest pierced suddenly between 
the vizor of orange granules and his foe fell dead, his beautiful 
epaulettes rolled in the sand. 

Number two advanced thereupon, a fierce fellow of dashing 
appearance. The fight was desperate. Again and again they 
met in a death grip. At last down went number two, and the 
white plumes waved victoriously over a second corpse. The 
two widowed brides stood silently watching to see the finish, 
their eyes dry and glittering with desire for vengeance. 

The third challenger now advanced, the rules of the in- 
exorable game allowing no breathing space for White Crest. He 
asked for none. But the two previous duels had exhausted him, 
and though he made a gallant fight for his life he fell in the end, 
pierced through the brain—the same deadly thrust he had pre- 
viously dealt his foes. 

At this heavy cost of life, honour was avenged. Three 
widows went off to choose new mates, with sober and saddened 
but dignified mien. The remaining couple flew off, triumphant. 

The Watcher then came forward from his hiding-place, and, 
picking up the dead, he performed the funeral rites and bore 
the bodies of the fallen heroes home to their resting-place in 
his Museum. Here they are again put on their feet. With 
crests raised high, they parade their beautiful courting suits 
before the admiring eyes of countless ladies of the human species. 
Let us hope this proves some consolation for their untimely end. 
Had they survived, those gorgeous courting suits would all have 
been put off within a fortnight of the wedding day. For in his 
capacity of husband and father the Ruff realises that such showy 
apparel would be not only useless but a source of danger. He 
shares with his mate the arduous duties of home-making, hatch- 
ing and guarding the eggs; and for these duties his costume must 
be, like hers, as inconspicuous as possible, the sea coast on 
which the young birds first open their eyes lying in full sight 
of many foes. 

So, within two weeks, he moults his beautiful courting feathers 
and appears in the same coat as he wore in his bachelor days. 
In the case of birds whose courting suit consists in colour pigment 
only, the colour is withdrawn at this time. It is to be noted 
that the bachelor never under any conditions changes his suit 
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when once arrived at maturity. In the case of the Gannet this 
stage is prolonged for five years, before which time no male is 
permitted to mate. If a three or four-year-older has the 
temerity to present himself as an aspirant, the lady looks him 
over and instantly demands where are his good conduct stripes, 
i.e. the markings which show the five years’ growth, his coat 
becoming whiter every year. Quickly the youngster is sent 
about his business : 

‘You the father of a family? I require a full-grown mate 
of experience and wisdom. Be off!’ says Madam. Five years 
is a long time to wait, and he thought perhaps she might not 
notice that lingering dark patch in the wing where it ought to 
be white. But Madam always notices everything. 

When four eggs are laid the hatching begins. Madam Ruff 
limits her family to four, and this tribe being fierce fighters, 
and males meeting frequently with a violent death at each 
other’s beaks, Madam, the far-seeing law-maker, provides 
against an undesirable preponderance of one sex over the other 
by laying three cocks to one hen. With the males it is a case 
of the survival only of the fittest; none of the small or weakly 
have a chance of mating. 

Among the hawk tribe, the female being the larger bird, and 
custom and nature making her the fighter and aggressor, Madam 
in this family puts three females to one male into the nest. 
Like the eagle, she allows herself the delight and luxury of 
dainty, white-clad babies, and for the same reason. ‘These 
robbers and brigands respect each other’s homes and hearths— 
‘ Honour among thieves’ is their motto. 

Mr. Hart points to a nestful of white, fluffy balls in the 
cranny of a jagged bit of rock, over which hovers a magnificent 
mother eagle, her eye lit with a lofty, arrogant pride quite 
absent from the watchful fear ever on the alert in the mother 
of inferior physique beset by dangers to her young. 

‘Every mother would like to see her babies dressed in white,’ 
says Mr. Hart; ‘ but she chooses, for obvious reasons, their first 
coats to match the ground on which they are born. She trims 
the baby to match the cradle, and she places the cradle as near 
as possible to the larder.’ 

To illustrate this, he shows us various families of young. 
Here, for instance, we have the Stormy Petrel, with her babies 
exactly like small muffs of seaweed—a casual observer could 
never tell the difference. 

Then, again, here is the Great Plover, with her small family 
of squatting balls, their little brown beaks marked exactly to 
match the cracks of the dry soil on which they are born. ‘ And 
observe,’ says the Watcher, who has observed every detail so 
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carefully himself, ‘ these babies never sit at right angles to the 
cracks in the soil. They sit in line with them, so that they are 
continuous with the markings on their bodies. This is in 
obedience to Mother’s order.’ 

This lesson of obedience is learnt very early. A baby of 
two days old will remain for five or six hours immovable as 
the pebbles on which it is squatting in obedience to the warning 
cry of the parent obliged for safety to fly to a distance. All 
danger is averted. In some cases the lesson is taught even 
before the baby has broken through the shell. In proof of this 
amazingly precocious intelligence, Mr. Hart shows another scene. 

This time it is a pebbly beach, on it lying a pathetic little 
form half-emerged from a broken eggshell. This was the sad 
little tale : 

From his vantage point the Watcher had noted for days past 
a sitting Gull and her mate. The time for hatching off was 
approaching : already the mother was speaking to her children. 
Well the Watcher knew the language—so well that he could 
speak it without even a foreign intonation. 

Some sound startled the mother. She rose in the air. The 
Watcher cautiously approached the nest. The eggs so perfectly 
matched the pebbles around that to distinguish them would have 
been impossible for ordinary eyes of man or bird. Gently the 
Watcher took in his hand one warm egg, murmuring words of 
motherly assurance as he did so. The egg throbbed and moved 
slightly as it lay in his hand. But presently a cry of anguish 
sounded overhead, an imperious command in response to which 
the egg suddenly rolled out of the Watcher’s hand and fell with 
a crash to the ground. The command had been to crouch. The 
baby in the egg was on his back, and tried, therefore, to turn 
over. In doing this he met his death. The poor mother, in 
a moment of distraction, had spoken without due thought. 

Sadly the Watcher picked up the little corpse and bore the 
young martyr to obedience to the place of honour he had won 
in the Museum. 


Besides the marvellous and precocious intelligence of his little 
friends, Mr. Hart tells of psychic gifts which, were they found in 
human beings, would excite the interest of all the learned pro- 
fessors of psychology and psychical research. 

Here, for instance, is the Curlew. He points to the graceful 
little bird, with his pretty, dark travelling suit, the waistcoat of 
a lighter colour, all in perfect taste ; nothing in his build indicat- 
ing the extraordinary powers of endurance and muscular force 
latent in the slight frame. For Mr. Curlew is a great traveller. 
His winter quarters are in New Zealand, and every year he stops 
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at Christchurch and the country round, on his way up to Northern 
Siberia. At this half-way house he enjoys a pleasant sojourn in 
the English springtime, courts his mate in the lanes and meadows, 
and awaits the signal from his northern home. It is a fact, says 
Mr. Hart, proved and attested beyond dispute, that the evening 
the Curlew leaves Christchurch is invariably the day on which 
the ice breaks in the north, at least two thousand miles distant. 
He performs the flight in one night. Birds always travel by 
night. By day they feed and store up the fuel needed for their 
long journeys, averaging a rate of two hundred and eighty miles 
an hour. Mr. Wilbur Wright and M. Blériot, you are still a 
long way behind the feathered folk’s flying machine ! 

And in spite of a two thousand miles’ flight Mr. Curlew will 
be as fresh as a newly opened daisy when seen, the morning of 
his arrival, picking up his breakfast in Christchurch meadows. 

On reaching Siberia the Curlews set to work to build their 
summer homes and raise their families. The first brood hatched 
off, the young are instructed in all necessary knowledge to fit 
them for life. This point is generally attained by the time they 
reach the age of two months. The parents then despatch them 
south, bidding them stop at the same half-way house to rest 
where they themselves had sojourned and had such a pleasant 
courting time in early spring. 

No guide goes with these young ones. Off they start one 
summer’s night, and make the same two thousand miles’ flight 
as their parents made some months before, alighting in the morn- 
ing at Christchurch, where the Watcher is found awaiting his 
little friends. 

The mother transmits to her young a psychic faculty inherent 
in a physical substance—the perilymph found in a small duct 
behind the ear. All that Mother knows and holds within her 
experience becomes the possession of her offspring. She knows 
Christchurch, so the baby can find the way there. But without 
the perilymph this sixth sense is as completely absent as sight 
without the eye. 

In proof of this assertion, we were shown a poor, forlorn 
youngster perched on a desolate bit of rock on the west coast 
of Scotland, where some natives of that land were advancing 
upon him menacingly. Mr. Hart had come upon him just as the 
latter had done him to death. Poor fellow! He had lost his 
friends and lost his way, and could give no account of himself 
when he strayed into a foreign land where he had no business. 

Mr. Hart picked up the poor victim’s body, and on examining 
him found, as he suspected, that the canal behind the ear was 
undeveloped, and the bird had no perilymph, and, in consequence, 
no sixth sense. 

When asked whether the human race had ever possessed this 
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invaluable lymph, Mr. Hart expressed the conviction that in the 
early days of the race they had done so, as there are signs of 
it still in primitive peoples inhabiting the wild and uncultivated 
parts of the earth. These have often been observed to possess 
this sixth sense, and unquestionably there are traces of the duct 
behind the human ear. 

Another illustration of how far we are behind our little brothers 
the birds is shown by the Great Plover. He has, for the soundest 
of all possible reasons—i.e. the procuring of his food—brought 
the sense of hearing to a fine art; and since his breakfast in 
droughty weather often lies eight inches below the surface of 
the ground, he has, with God’s help, evolved a nose the same 
length as his piecrust. Unlike us poor humans, who, when 
boring for oil, water, or coal, repeatedly do so in the wrong 
place, the Great Plover never makes a bad shot. Neither has 
he recourse to dowsers. Here, again, he has developed what 
he required out of his own internal resources, and, because the 
obtaining of his breakfast necessitated very acute hearing, he 
has multiplied the drums of his ear, and instead of one evolved 
five. Thus equipped, he is able to hear the slow, sinuous move- 
ment of the worm in the soil, eight inches below the hard- 
crusted surface.’ 

‘Now, the Lapwing has another method of getting his worms.’ 
The Watcher points to a pretty, intelligent-looking bird of much 
shorter bill, with one leg raised in the attitude of a dancing- 
master, and presents Mr. Lapwing with ‘Here’s a cunning 
fellow, if you like!’ 

And, in truth, the sharpest of solicitors and the subtlest of 
serpents are not ahead of Mr. Lapwing in his devices. He has 
no need of five drums in his ear, nor yet of such an encumbrance 
as a nose eight inches long. Instead of digging for his breakfast, 
he makes his breakfast come to him, even when, after a long 
drought, it lies buried many inches deep. 

Being a keenly observant bird, Lapwing has noted that at 
the first sound of pattering rain upon the ground friend Worm 
wriggles up through his little passage to the surface. Oh, yes; 
each worm has his own little hole, just like the mole or the 
rabbit, for that matter. You don’t notice it from the top? Well, 
of course not—we are not quite stupid in Wormland, though 
we can’t pretend to cope with the Machiavellian intellect of Mr. 
Lapwing. But we do know enough to shut the front door, and 
this we do with any bit of old leaf or rubbish found handy. Just 
leave a few tiny scraps of paper on the lawn one evening, and 
look for them next morning. Look carefully, and you will find 
them rolled up neatly at the mouth of imperceptible little worm- 
holes in the grass. 
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Now, the Lapwing having noted the fact of pattering rain 
drawing the worm to the surface, when a prolonged drought has 
sent his breakfast below the length of his bill, assembles some 
hundreds of his family, and, selecting a promising spot, they 
commence to drum with one foot on the hard ground while stand- 
ing erect on the other. It is so perfect an imitation of the rain 
that before long up comes poor, unsuspecting Master Worm, 
eagerly welcoming the water for which he is dying of thirst. 
Alas! his joy is short-lived. Skilfully and swiftly he is drawn 
up and dispatched. And since no worm ever returns to tell the 
tale of this base deception, generation after generation fall 
victims to the cunning Lapwing. 


How the feathered folk would smile could they hear and read 
man’s fatuous discourses on the intrinsic superiority of the human 
brain and intelligence. Mind, thought, reason, all these he arro- 
gates to himself, and when brought face to face with the same 
thing, in essence if not degree, in his brothers the birds and 
the beasts, he tosses his head contemptuously and calls it ‘ in- 
stinct.’ N.B.: Without attempting to define or justify this 
word, for which he might just as well substitute ‘abracadabra.’ 
Man sets traps and snares, prepares flies for tlfe fish, builds a 
Mont Cenis tunnel, and erects a skyscraper and a cathedral, and 
then vaunts himself on the achievements of the human brain— 
the marvellous human brain. But when he finds the Mont Cenis 
of the ant, the cell of the bee, the submarine palaces of the coral 
insect, and all the wonderful works of the birds, he pronounces 
this ‘ Only instinct! ’ 

The evidences of heart are dismissed in the same summary 
fashion, seeing that to concede these little brethren love involves 
reason and intelligence of the higher order. We even try to 
lower human mother-love by calling it ‘instinct,’ because we 
find it shared with the partridge and the lioness. But it is not 
only mother-love that we have to account for. Was it ‘ instinct’ 
that made Sir Walter Scott’s dog die on his master’s grave? Or 
was it love such as the Elder Brother of us all described as 
‘Greater love hath no man ’? 

Instinct, always instinct. Well, it is a pity, then, that we 
do not turn our attention to cultivating some of this same in- 
stinct. It might assist us in dealing with some of our social 
evils. Take the housing problem, for instance. 

Mr. Hart has a case which shows two charming, wise little 
Owls’ heads peering out of a hole in the trunk of a tree, the 
watchful mother sitting by. Like many a human home, there 
is just room for two children at a time in this house—no more. 
So the mother arranges accordingly. Under the two babies 
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she is rearing she places two eggs, which are thus ready to hatch’ 
off by the time the young ones are fit to fly. She times it all to 
a nicety, and repeats this programme, till by the end of the 
summer she has reared quite a large family, but without any of 
the discomfort and evils of overcrowding. 


Is it instinct, mind, or what force that we have not yet 
tapped, which enables the Cuckoo to vary the size and colour 
of her egg, according to the nest for which she destines it? 

In Mr. Hart’s Museum is a case containing a hundred and 
eighty-seven Cuckoo’s eggs, each one different, varying in 
colour, size, or shape, in order to match the eggs of the nest 
in which it was surreptitiously laid. Only with seven eggs 
out of this number had Mrs. Cuckoo failed to match her egg 
properly with those of the foster-mother selected for her baby. 
But imagine the infinite capacity of the mind for acting on matter 
displayed in those hundred and eighty eggs! The nest of the 
little Wren is so constructed that the entrance leaves the eggs in 
obscurity, the wily Cuckoo therefore never troubles to match her 
egg in this instance. 

It must be noted besides that this unscrupulous though in- 
teresting bird invariably secures the best position in the nest, 
for the interloper, by making her egg just a little larger than 
those of the foster-mother, knowing well that the heaviest egg 
will go to the centre. Bearing in mind also that, though arith- 
metic is not a strong point with her feathered sisters, still they 
can count up to three, she never places her egg in any nest 
where there is not already that number. Should any careless 
Cuckoo fail to observe this precaution—and there are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule—the owners of the nest promptly turn 
out the intruder. Or should the Cuckoo fail to match her egg 
properly in colour and size, out it goes with much indignant 
protesting and strong language. 

In one case another method was resorted to. This was 
because the construction of the nest made ejection impossible, the 
rim turning inwards. 

The nest was that of a dainty little pair of Reed Warblers, 
whose mating the Watcher had noted with interest, and also 
the dexterous construction of their home built on the edge of the 
stream among the reeds, and hung to the latter by little side 
rings which, as the tide rose or fell, enabled the nest to slip 
up and down, remaining always above the water. It was built 
about eight inches above the normal tide; but, bearing in mind 
that at full moon the tide will rise as much as two feet, long 
reeds were selected. The swaying of the reeds in the wind 
was also remembered ; so, lest the eggs should roll out of the nest 
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when the wind blew strong, the nest of the far-seeing little 
Reed Warbler was finished off with a neat little inward-turning 
rim. 

The small pair under the Watcher's friendly eye had already 
three eggs, when he observed one day a prowling Cuckoo 
stealthily drop a fourth into the pleasant little home. But 
Madam Cuckoo had failed this time to match her colours, and 
in her arrogance she had made her egg conspicuously larger. 

Presently, home flew Mrs. Reed Warbler. She gave a cry 
of surprise and displeasure at the sight of this addition to her 
family, and called loudly to her husband : 

“Come and look at this! Do you know anything about it? 
Did you lay this monstrosity?’ she demanded, in a state of 
rising excitement. 

Mr. Reed Warbler swiftly flies to his spouse. He disclaims 
all knowledge of the stranger egg and pecks at it with aversion. 
‘Turn it out!’ he cries. ‘Turn it out at once!’ 

But this is easier said than done. For hours the pair en- 
deavour to get the obnoxious egg out of their nest. Every time 
they succeed in pushing it up to the brim, back it rolls to the 
bottom of the nest. 

At last they look at each other in despair. The sun is setting, 
and they know that soon the darkness will cover them. The 
two take earnest counsel together. One thing is certain: on 
no account will they hatch off that enemy in the home. 
Better to sacrifice their own offspring than incur such a danger. 
So away they fly, poor things, to spend the night in suspense 
and troubled thought on some wayside bush, instead of in their 
warm nest. 

The Watcher determines to see the thing through and let 
them find the way out, instead of playing the dewx ex machina. 
So he also spends the summer night outside his bed under the 
stars. 

At early dawn, the very earliest sign of dawn, back come his 
little friends. 

‘One more effort,’ says Mr. Reed Warbler. 

‘No use, I tell you,’ replies she, but lends a shoulder—again, 
however, only to be baffled by the inward-turning rim. 

Another excited conclave. 

‘Better leave the nest and build another,’ cried he, 
thoroughly out of patience, and flying off a few paces to suit the 
action to the word. 

‘Come back!’ calls his spouse imperiously. ‘It’s bad 
enough to have to abandon my three eggs; I am not going to 
leave the nice little home we took such a lot of trouble to build.’ 

Another conclave. 
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He suggests spiking the interloper. His beak is all ready: 
if she will speak the word. 

‘Silly!’ says his wife. ‘A nice mess you’d make—a nice 
sort of cradle for my babies! Why, they’d all be addled! Do 
think before you speak!’ 

“I fear they are all dead and cold as it is,’ he tweets, sadly 
contemplating the three eggs, of which both had been so proud. 

‘Of course they are. No use tweeting over cold eggs,’ rejoins 
practical Mrs. Reed Warbler. 

Then suddenly she got an idea. They chattered so fast and 
so excitedly that the Watcher could gather nothing but the fact 
that they had a new scheme. What it was, he soon knew, 
however ; for off flew the pair, presently returning with pieces 
of fibre and moss, as though collecting material for a new nest. 
But no; this idea had been discarded, and the new material, he 
observed, was being used inside the old nest. Before the end 
of the day, on peeping discreetly, the Watcher found a thick 
mattress had been laid over the four eggs and the nest thus 
prepared for a new family. In due course this arrived, and was 
successfully hatched off without any further mishap. 

On the old home being abandoned for their winter quarters 
in the autumn, the Watcher took possession of the little nest, 
and there in his Museum it may be seen, slung gracefully to 
the reeds by the edge of a stream. 

In defence of the Cuckoo, Mr. Hart maintains that she is 
not quite the heartless mother she would appear. One duty 
towards her young she never delegates to another bird, and that 
is teaching her babies their note. At the age of two months— 
just the time for beginning to speak—the young Cuckoo leaves 
his foster-mother. The ungrateful fellow has always had more 
than his share of her care and food, and more often than not 
pushed his foster-brothers out of the nest with his strong young 
wings, thus causing their untimely death; but, arrived at the 
age when he would naturally begin singing lessons, he abruptly 
quits the home of his youth, and, guided by perilymph, he flies 
one night across Europe to a certain chosen spot where his 
mother awaits him in Arabia. There he has been traced sitting 
beside his mother on an olive branch, and learning from her to 
say ‘ Cuckoo!’ 

How is this known? 

Ask the Watcher. He knows this, as he knows all his other 
wonderful facts, as the result of thirty-seven years’ close inter- 
course with his feathered friends, and that infinitely patient 
yet keen observation of which genius alone is capable. He 
possesses also an ingenuity of resource which shows him true 
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elder brother of the feathered tribe, and a brotherly love which 
proclaims him lineal descendant of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Round the leg of Mother Cuckoo was found, by a fellow 
Watcher in correspondence with Christchurch, one of Mr. Hart’s 
little stamped rings, and round the leg of the young one another 
which marked him as her own son. 

These little rings have done good service, and are widely 
used by the confraternity of scientific observers, among whom 
Mr. Hart is a veteran chief. It was by means of his stamped 
rings that the Watcher found out where his Christchurch 
Swallows spent the winter. He marked no less than eighty 
birds with rings round their legs, and all were found next winter 
in Cape Colony. The Swallow has received a good deal of his 
affection and attention. One pair he knew intimately for many 
years. Like the Nightingale, the Swallow mates for life. This 
particular little Darby and Joan for fifteen consecutive years 
returned to the same spot to build their nest and bring up 
their family, arriving invariably on the same day of the year 
—the 11th of April. They also were among those observed 
wintering in Cape Colony. The winter resort is always chosen 
with a view of finding the same climate and food as in the 
summer. 

The Nightingales, though just as faithful to their mates, 
consider it advisable to go their separate ways for the winter. 
Madam has often been observed wintering in India, while her 
husband generally goes no farther than Persia. 

This temporary separation in no way weakens their affection 
or tempts them to contract fresh ties, as it might in the case of 
frail humanity. One pair of Mr. Hart’s Nightingales kept their 
tryst year after year on the same day of the month, meeting, 
as true lovers have ever been wont to meet, on a stile leading 
into a wood. Philomel, like all birds who can sing love-songs, 
does not change his coat when courting—such devices are only 
for less gifted birds. But Mr. Hart’s little friend showed the 
depth of his devotion by always arriving a week before his lady, 
to prepare for her by tidying up the old place, and clearing away 
the débris of last year’s nest. He then sat awaiting her on the 
day and at the place appointed. 

Needless to say, the Nightingales never separate till the 
children are grown up and started in life. Whatever the 
customs of birds, the young are never allowed to suffer. They 
are always the first consideration. For their sake the father 
puts off his beautiful courting dress and dons his sombre suit ; 
for the sake of their babies, either parent will unhesitatingly fling 
himself into the jaws of a terrible death. In the service of their 
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young they develop strategy and resource worthy of any human 
heart and brain. 

Who has not seen the ruse of the broken wing? A sitting 
Partridge will see a dog approaching, and instantly fly to meet 
him and lure him to the farthest end of the field by flying a 
few paces in front of him, flapping an apparently broken wing. 
The dog all but snaps her every minute; she escapes as by a 
miracle, till she knows that he is successfully side-tracked and 
her young ones safe. 

Self-sacrifice and devotion, fidelity in love, self-control and 
obedience, prudence and forethought, wisdom and resource— 
innumerable examples of all these qualities may be seen in the 
making and in achievement at Mr. Hart’s wonderful little 
Museum. 

ConsTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 
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W. G. C. GLADSTONE 


HE had not been a member for a full period of Parliament : for 
he entered at a bye-election, and he died before a House of 
Commons had completed its shortened course under the Parlia- 
ment Act. His name was associated with no sensational legis- 
lation, and he was probably personally unacquainted with the 
majority of the members. Yet I doubt if the news of the death 
of any member, short of the few actual leaders of the nation, 
would have caused such a poignant sense of shock and sorrow 
as the news of the death of W. G. C. Gladstone. And no 
member of that assembly at least will feel any exaggeration in 
Lord Bryce’s verdict that ‘ of all the infinitely sad things in this 
War none is sadder’ than the passing of such as he. 

It was not physical charm, such as some persons possess in 
abundance, which made him a general favourite in the House of 
Commons. He was large-built, awkward, shy, and possessed 
little of that physical attraction which makes some persons awake 
the desire amongst all at once to be friends. I should rather say 
that there were two qualities which he exhibited, without ostenta- 
tion, in conspicuous degree—an absolute sincerity of mind, and 
a grave courtesy of manner which never failed him. He came 
into the House of Commons enormously handicapped by his name 
and the reputation of his grandfather. I remember innumerable 
expressions of commiseration, before he commenced to speak, at 
the fact that he was called ‘Gladstone’ and was the heir of 
Hawarden. Everyone of all parties—such is the generosity 
of the House of Commons—desired him to do well, and every- 
one was afraid that he would be a failure. I remember, when 
he was moving or seconding the Address to the Crown, meeting 
@ prominent statesman in the lobby, and finding that he had 
deliberately abstained from attendance in the Chamber just for 
that reason—-that he was afraid of the result being so remote 
from any possible expectations. Yet he did well, and even with 
the name of Smith or Jones would already have been con- 
spicuous as a personality; and it is personalities which Parlia- 
ment seeks for and to which Parliament will listen. He always 
spoke in the region of ideals. He never I think took interest in 
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that which is nine tenths of the business of the House—the dis- 
cussion of solid concrete material things, taxes on tea or the details 
of the commercial life of the nation. Yet he never indulged in 
vain rhetoric and he never lacked an audience. He was popular 
amongst all parties, especially amongst the representatives from 
Ireland, where his name and his hereditary devotion to Home 
Rule enlisted a real respect and affection—he never became and 
I doubt if he ever would have become a ‘House of Commons 
man.’ He remained detached, mingling with its members and 
always courteous and even seemingly interested in the conversa- 
tion of the obscurest of them. But somehow one felt that this 
was not his real interest. Hawarden and his home and strong 
family affection counted for so much more in his life. One who 
was present at his coming-of-age celebrations has told me of the 
excellence of bearing and speeches—and a series of very trying 
speeches were necessary—which even at the age of twenty-one 
he displayed. And the great demonstration at his funeral— 
heightened of course by the tragedy of so early a death earned 
so entirely by a sense of inevitable duty—-was but a symptom 
of the affection which he had inspired in that historic place where 
he had lived from a child, which he had come to own, and to 
which they brought him from the battlefield abroad to rest for 
ever at the end. 

He was educated deliberately for politics from youth upwards, 
as others are dedicated to the Church or to the learned pro- 
fessions ; and the shortness of time in which that education bore 
fruition is one of the great tragedies of his early death. He 
accepted that education with the modesty and grace which was his 
dominant characteristic : never rebelled : studied politics at Oxford 
and became President of the Union there : realising that this was 
to be his career. He was in the position, never a very easy one, 
of that of his grandfather, a Liberal and a strong Churchman. 
Long before he entered Parliament I remember as a visitor at the © 
Oxford Union assisting him to carry a motion in favour of Welsh 
Disestablishment, despite the counter eloquence of Lord Robert 
Cecil: and amid the consternation of the ‘Church Party’ 
who took themselves, as undergraduates do, with immense 
seriousness, and thought that such a vote in the very arcana of 
Church and State at Oxford would bring the whole Establishment 
tumbling to the ground. That was the first time I met him; 
and I was impressed then by a defence he made of his grand- 
father, who had been attacked by some jovial, cynical soul: a 
defence full of seriousness and loyalty. Yet I should be entirely 
wrong if I gave the general impression of sombreness or failure 
to enjoy what life can bring. I think that he got from his short 
existence an immense happiness. He enjoyed Hawarden and 
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being squire of it. He enjoyed the House of Commons although 
he was (as I say) not typically ‘of it.’ He threw himself with 
zest into everything he undertook—whether motoring or dancing, 
or advocating a cause or cultivating the personal affection 
of those whom he loved. I believe that he enjoyed even the 
rough work of electioneering in so difficult a collection of scat- 
tered boroughs as Kilmarnock. I am sure that his success in 
the House pleased him, because it gave pleasure to those who 
for years and almost for decades had hoped that this success 
would come. It was curious that he seemed unable to throw 
himself heartily into some of the causes of the welfare of humanity 
which were surging all around him. But I think that this was 
part of his intellectual sincerity. He was not convinced that 
these efforts at Social Reform would necessarily make for the 
increased welfare and happiness of the human race: and until 
that conviction came it was impossible for the personal intellect 
to take fire. 

He never had the experience of defeat. It was a career with 
no checks in it, and all the kind of successes which even a 
modest man may rejoice in—honour at Oxford, an early return 
to the House of Commons, and there general respect and friend- 
ship from members of all parties. Behind that stood affections 
which were almost sacred in their intimacy, and a family pride 
in a personality which seemed to be achieving all that had been 
for so long passionately desired. ‘ It is not the length of existence 
that counts,’ he wrote to his mother from the Front, ‘ but what is 
achieved during that existence, however short.’ If the promise 
was more than the actual achievement, we can at least see that all 
was done which could be done, and the rest was the decision of a 
Providence whose path is in deep waters and whose footsteps 
are unknown. 

A well-known Conservative member of Parliament, who 
served with him on a Committee, has told me how the first 
prejudices on account of ancestry and party were destroyed 
by personal intercourse, until he came to regard him as one of 
the few interesting figures in the House of Commons, and 
with an interest altogether apart from the name and tradition 
which he necessarily carried about with him. He characterised 
Mr. Gladstone as no politician, and certainly as belonging to no 
party : only inspired with a strong sense of Duty, first to throw 
himself into the political career for which he had been trained 
from childhood, and second to adhere to the causes represented 
in history by the great name which he bore. He found in him 
a naturalness—an aloofness—almost the spirit of a child—which 
sharply divorced him from the world of compromise and com- 
petition which makes up the political arena. He noted a com- 
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plete absence of intellectual passion : the very quality which his 
grandfather possessed in superabundant degree; yet combined 
with this absence a great gift of concentration and stern convic- 
tion which no appeal could change. At first he was repelled by 
an austerity and a pedantry which hardly seemed fit company 
with youth; afterwards he found these amounted to a shyness 
and reserve, and a detachment from the genial, not too intellec- 
tually scrupulous ways of political life. Fresh, simple and full 
of vision, was his judgment upon him before the end. Meeting 
him in the street he would fling out impulsively, almost as a 
child, a graceful gesture and greeting. He was not the born 
politician. He was much too indifferent about what he said 
or did so far as its effect was operative upon others—upon what 
others would think of such careless utterances. In many con- 
versations with him he noted an extraordinary independence 
of mind, and a refusal to be tied up by rule or precedent ; a com- 
bination of a rare urbanity with a curious firmness and decision. 
He tried to please not by modifying the substance of what he had 
to say but by endeavouring to put that substance in the most ac- 
ceptable form. He would never, that is to say, simply to please, 
have compromised his conviction. He possessed the character 
of, and was capable of becoming an Inquisitor or a Martyr: in 
either case without passion : an austere, angular, grave, visionary 
nature. This is the impression made upon a political opponent. 
The conditions of party controversy in Parliament are such 
that no such impression can be anything but one-sided. Yet 
the testimony reveals at least, for a man under thirty who had 
been in the House of Commons so short a space of time, a 
personality which might have developed, on its own independent 
lines, into a character and temper remarkable in its effect upon 
the political changes of the years to come. 

He had from the beginning in his speeches in the House 
itself that most difficult of all tasks laid upon him by his sense of 
duty and conviction : open opposition to a policy to which his 
party was committed, and concerning which (as a religious ques- 
tion) many of them felt an intense conviction. No task is 
supposed to be easier, no task in reality is harder, than to carry 
on a campaign against your own party, amid the applause of the 
Opposition, whose every cheer excites bitterness in the hearts 
of those you are opposing. Yet no assembly so unerringly as the 
House of Commons can detect the reality of belief, the flawless- 
ness of temper, or the actual motives of those who thus attack 
Governments they were elected to support or policies with which 
they were supposed to be in agreement. The history of the 
Chamber itself is strewn with the dead memories of those who 
have thought that for personal advantage, an easy advertisement, 
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or a way to the front bench, the quickest course is to reveal inde- 
pendence by voicing criticisms which they do not really feel. The 
House itself, with extraordinary precision and insight, judges, 
approves, or condemns: the self-advertiser disappears, the man 
who really speaks from sincerity and conviction finds that he loses 
nothing by doing so. With Mr. Gladstone and the Welsh Church 
Bill it was the case of a man who cared nothing for reputation, 
office, or fame endeavouring to argue with an intensity of con- 
viction for what he thought to be right. I remember listening 
to a speech—punctuated by Opposition cheers while the Liberal 
Party kept silent—demanding terms for the Welsh clergy which 
we were not prepared to give. There was no eloquence about it, 
little distinction of phrase, the gestures were awkward, often 
there were long pauses between the sentences. Yet a certain 
intensity of sincerity held a crowded house, and at the end 
all parties felt as kindly disposed towards the speaker as at the 
beginning, although the bitterness was marked towards others 
who were advocating exactly the same policy. He managed to 
convey an impression of sincerity—transparent and unchallenge- 
able—in his speeches; and that was a quality the House of 
Commons most readily appreciates, and whose existence inten- 
sifies its sense of loss to-day. There was an instinctive feeling 
that this was not done for personal gain, that if, indeed, things 
had been otherwise and he had had a firm offer of high promotion 
in return for silence, the offer would have been unfalteringly 
rejected. : 

Yet I doubt if he was ever really at home in Parliament— 
whether he would ever really have been at home in Parliament. 
His mind seemed to work much more on the lines of John Bright, 
who was perpetually astonished at the motives which drove men 
to get elected and the things they wanted when they were mem- 
bers, than on those of his own grandfather, who so heartily en- 
joyed the whole Party system and utilised the desires and longings 
of men. A famous critic has declared that Parliament in debate 
is the most responsive to ideal appeals, and outside debate the 
most cynical assembly of any intelligent body in the world. And 
there is some truth in the utterance. Listening to the gossip of 
the lobbies and the smoking-rooms, you would think sometimes 
that nothing but the crudest business egotism or the appeal to 
motives of pure personal aggrandisement would command atten- 
tion in the actual public discussions. And yet there is no 
assembly in the world more generously responsive to any speaker 
who, with genuine and not artificial emotion, will lift the argu- 
ment into a region of great ideal issues. It is possible that 
Mr. Gladstone, had he lived, would have recognised and tolerated 
this divergence. Bui in his short political career he was per- 
plexed and disturbed by it. And I remember discussing with 
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him, and doing what I could to explain, this seeming dichotomy. 
I think it had a deterring influence upon his desire to speak, and 
prevented him from (as I have said) becoming a ‘ House of 
Commons’ man. It kept him detached from the normal life of 
the member of Parliament, and in consequence gave him that 
appearance of pedantry, almost of priggishness, which only his 
conspicuous and unfailing courtesy overcame. He never accepted 
the whole institution as it stood, a perpetual and fascinating 
revelation of human nature. I think he would have liked to 
think that every member, like himself, was only there inspired 
by an entirely disinterested desire to work for the common weal. 

And yet his enthusiasms were curiously limited. Home Rule 
of course came first: that was part of the family tradition and 
upbringing ; and to bring Home Rule to Ireland I believe he 
would gladly have given his life. But, as I have said, he seemed 
to take no particular interest in all the new Social Reform move- 
ments and discussions which filled so large a place in public affairs 
before the War came and turned men’s minds to other things. I 
cannot remember him making any speeches on that class of ques- 
tion which has come to be known as ‘ the Condition of the People ’ 
problem—wages, employment, housing, land questions, and all 
similar problems which were fermenting all the time he was in 
Parliament. Here, as always, he went his own way, detached 
and quite indifferent to the atmosphere which surrounded him. 
He spoke for Home Rule because he desired it; he criticised 
Welsh Disestablishment because, until they were amended, he 
considered some of the clauses unjust ; on other subjects he voted, 
often for measures of advanced Radical and Socialistic Reform ; 
but they did not move him intellectually to special enthusiasm ; 
and it was quite impossible for him to feign an enthusiasm which 
he did not feel. 

Would he have made a ‘political career’? That is a 
difficult question to answer. On a modest scale, indeed, it is 
easy to assert an affirmative. The kind of life which so many 
who enter Parliament enjoy was his almost for the asking. An 
Under Secretaryship, a minor post in the Cabinet, in due time a 
Colonial Governorship or some similar opportunity of service 
would of course have awaited him had he cared thus to spend the 
effort of his days. But by a ‘political career’ I meant rather 
something of the same kind, though not of the same degree, as 
that of the great statesman whose name he bore—a fury of spirit 
against some remediable wrong which would have driven him 
into leadership of some great cause. Here again the absence of 
intellectual passion seemed to show that this was not his destiny. 
On the other hand, I have heard that on the Irish Home Rule 
question—especially in a speech delivered in Dublin—he became 
transformed, and revealed himself as a man who with his whole 
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energy and being threw himself into something which he believed 
to be a just cause. In any case judgment must of necessity be 
suspended. He was only twenty-nine, and late in developing; 
no man’s future can be predicted at such an age, least of all a 
politician’s, as he entered Parliament at least a decade before 
most politicians appear on the floor of the House of Commons. 
His grandfather at thirty was an amazingly different personality 
from the same figure at eighty-four. ‘From the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain, He is secure’ are the lines which naturally 
rise to the mind, when one thinks of how entirely ‘ unspoilt’ he 
went to his death : of how family affection, a high sense of con- 
viction, transparent sincerity and scrupulous honour had hitherto 
kept him entirely from that infection which among so many con- 
verts gradually the man of ideals into the man of the world. 

He was not a soldier at all, and the particular military instincts 
were quite deficient in him. He had nothing of that boisterous- 
ness and desire for adventure and good-tempered bellicosity which 
has flung so many hundreds of thousands of our people into France 
and Flanders. Indeed, in a curious sense it was just because of 
the absence of that impulse that he was determined to go; that 
he convinced himself that he could do no otherwise. Young, of 
military age, unmarried, with no dependants on him, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of his county, he could see no possible alternative to that 
of offering his services at the seat of danger. He seems to have 
had from the first a conviction that with his services he was 
offering his life : that there was never any question of his return- 
ing home with honour and glory. With one of those premoni- 
tions which are not uncommon to men of his temperament, even 
in the weeks preceding his departure, he seems to have been 
conscious that this was an end; and the end came speedily and 
fortunately without suffering. There are some who appreciate the 
glory of the linking of such a name in sacrifice for a righteous 
cause ; who can almost rejoice that a Gladstone has died on the 
borders of a little nation which had appealed to this country for 
help, and had not appealed in vain. There are others, however, 
to whom the thought of the tragic loss is still too dominant to 
enable them to feel any such disinterested consolations. For the 
vision of Gladstone’s heir and grandson, the only son of his 
mother and she a widow, a life on which had been concentrated 
so many hopes and prayers and longings, prepared so assiduously 
for political effort, and having earned, not through hereditary 
fame but from his own personal characteristics, a particular 
reputation in Parliament, suddenly destroyed by a chance bullet, 
when still under thirty, is a vision which exhibits, in its most 
concentrated form, the clumsy brutality of war. 

CHARLES MASTERMAN. 
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THE HAGUE AND OTHER WAR CONVEN- 
TIONS IN SPIRIT AND IN PRACTICE 


To understand the bearing of the Hague and other international 
war conventions fully the reader will have to put up with some 
preliminary explanations and distinctions which may appear at 
first sight as a digression from the title of this article. They are 
necessary, however, to place the conventions in question in their 
proper light. 

War involves the different sections of the population of a country 
in different ways. There are, first, the statesmen and directing 
officials who carry out and give effect to the policy which they 
regard as in the national interest. Every Foreign Office, more- 
over, has its traditional attitudes. The vis inertiae, which neces- 
sarily permeates a more or less unchecked autocratic authority, 
often results in the continuance of an attitude after its object 
may have dwindled into insignificance. There is also the class 
tendency due to the jealousy with which the intrusion of outside 
views is regarded by those already dans la place, and there is a 
certain kind of conventional or official knowledge which consists 
of being well-informed about the traditions and prejudices of 
other Foreign Offices. The sparring between Foreign Offices 
through their respective diplomatic agents is a frequent source 
of factitious international irritation which does not necessarily 
respond to any realities of national feeling. Thus, when the 
Fashoda incident brought England and France to within an inch 
of war, Lord Salisbury had to issue a White Book in hot haste to 
stir up national interest in a matter of which the British public 
could not see the vital importance. Thus again, Bismarck had 
to mutilate a telegram to excite the Germans over an incident 
which he had to magnify as an excuse for his warlike attitude. 

Diplomatists and statesmen are just as liable to error as other 
average citizens, and conflicts can arise just as much through their 
mistakes as in spite of their wisdom. 

To these statesmen, diplomatists, and officials are confided 
the destinies of nations, but when war breaks out the whole 
population of the countries involved, whether they approve of it 
or not, are plunged into its throes and, at the present moment, 
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millions of men are enzaged in a work of gigantic carnage the 
objects of which are probably a mystery to the vast majority of 
them. Not only may they be exposed to wounds inflicted by the 
cruellest instruments of torture yet devised, but they may be left 
on the field to suffer the agony of untended injuries or be carried 
off into bondage in a country where their wounds may be neglected 
while those of native troops are being nursed. And they are not 
the only sufferers. There are also the civilians whose lands are 
invaded, men too infirm or too old to fight, women and children 
among whom invading troops, subject to panic like the rest of 
mankind, apprehend danger at every step, and against whom on 
the slightest of symptoms they rush to take inhuman reprisals. 

There are, it is seen, two distinct currents of action in 
relation to war : the motives and determination of the governing 
bodies and classes who decide whether there shall be war or not, 
and the more or less willing or unwilling obedience of the nation 
who do the actual fighting. The antagonism between the two 
currents is submerged in the initial excitement, but the sufferings 
of the soldier and other victims of war and the mercy the soldier 
fighting for his life shows to his opponent when overcome survive 
the war, and former belligerents and neutrals alike then think of 
endeavouring to attenuate its horrors. To these feelings of pity 
and mercy, barely conscious to the public mind while the com- 
bative emotions absorb all its energies, we owe the different 
international conventions entered into for the purpose of attenuat- 
ing the cruelty of war to the soldier and its hardships for civilians 
brought into immediate contact with invading forces. 

This humanitarian object underlies not only the conventions 
signed at Geneva and St. Petersburg, but mainly also those 
signed at the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. When, 
therefore, non-combatants and civilians talk lightly of retaliation 
by non-observance of these conventions they overlook their true 
character, which is that of a pronouncement by civilised mankind 
in favour of the individual soldier, whose life and limbs through 
no fault of his own are at stake.’ 


I 


The alleviation of the cruelties of war only began to attract 
effective public attention in Europe after Henri Dunant pub- 
lished in 1862 his famous pamphlet Un Souvenir de Solférino 
regarding what was witnessed at the battle bearing that name. 

1 The proviso inserted in the Hague Conventions that the articles thereof 
are only applicable as between contracting Powers and only if the belligerents 
are all parties to any Convention does not apply to the principles set out in the 
preambles. As regards the articles all the belligerents but Serbia have ratified 
the Conventions, and not one as yet has even suggested that Serbia’s non- 
ratification releases the others. 
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Owing to Henri Dunant’s efforts an unofficial international Con- 
ference, held at Geneva in 1863, was followed by an official one 
called by the Swiss Government the following year, and the Red 
Cross Convention known as the ‘Geneva Convention’ for the 
amelioration of the condition of wounded and sick soldiers of 
armies in the field, which was overhauled in 1906, was adopted. 
To maritime warfare it was adapted by one of the Hague 
Conventions of 1899, which in turn was overhauled in 1907. 

About the same time a demand for law and order as well as 
mercy in the prosecution of war manifested itself in the United 
States. There civil war was raging, and the officers had nothing 
to guide them but their varying common sense. Dr. Lieber, a 
distinguished American writer on public law, was requested to 
draw up a code of ‘ instructions for the government of the armies 
of the United States in the field.’ His draft was submitted for 
revision by a committee of officers, and, on being ratified by 
President Lincoln, it became a ‘manual of war,’ which served 
afterwards as a basis for subsequent international effort in the 
same direction. 

In 1868 came the St. Petersburg Convention. 

In the Franco-Austrian War accusations of the use of need- 
lessly cruel bullets were brought by the one side against the other. 
The French were accused of using the bullet now known as 
‘dum-dum ’ and the Austrians of explosive bullets, the sufferings 
from which were the subject of indignant comment at the time. 
The strong public feeling caused by the needless cruelty of this 
latter projectile led Governments to consider the question, and 
the Czar, in response to it, called an International Conference at 
St. Petersburg to consider the subject. The deliberations of the 
Conference resulted in the Declaration of St. Petersburg for- 
bidding the use of the bullets in question. 

The war of 1870 brought private initiative again into activity, 
this time on a larger scale than before. 

Both the Institute of International Law and the International 
Law Association owed their origin to a movement of revolt against 
the series of wars which culminated in the worst of them. 
M. Gustave Moynier, a distinguished Genevese closely connected 
with the Red Cross movement with which his native city became 
identified ; Dr. Lieber, the American publicist above referred to ; 
and M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, an eloquent Belgian statesman, simul- 
taneously conceived the idea of reducing not only the rules of 
war but international usage generally to a precise and agreed 
uniformity. M. Rolin-Jacquemyns, who had just founded the 
Revue de Droit International, took the lead ; and the Institut, a 
body composed of sixty members and sixty associates, all 
specialists in the subject, has ever since steadily grown in 
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influence, its rulings having the prestige due to the exclusive and 
expert character of its membership. About the same time (1873) 
was founded the more popular and philanthropic Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations for the displace- 
ment of war by pacific methods of settling international dis- 
putes. It, too, under its more recent title of International Law 
Association has grown in prestige, and its more popular methods 
have undoubtedly spread a greater interest in and respect for law 
and order in international relations among the professional classes 
of Europe and America generally. It has had no small influence, 
moreover, in popularising the ideas which matured in the Hague 
Conferences. 

While private initiative was championing the right of citizens 
of different lands to the protection of law and order nof only in 
war but in their intercourse in time of peace with one another, 
another society, founded in France in 1872, was dealing speci- 
fically with the question of the treatment of prisoners of war. 
It was owing more to the energy of this society than to any other 
cause that the Czar Alexander the Second again called a Confer- 
ence, this time to examine the subject of the conduct of war 
generally. This Conference, which was held in 1874 at Brussels, 
resulted in the drafting of a Code of Rules based largely on 
Dr. Lieber’s Instructions. It was not, however, ratified. The 
Institute of International Law, after an exhaustive examination 
of the Brussels projet, drew up the well-known Manual of the 
Laws of War on Land, adopted at their Oxford meeting in 1880, 
and known ever since as the Oxford Manual. These different 
codes and drafts formed the raw material of the Regulations for 
the conduct of war on land adopted at the Hague Conference of 
1899, and readopted with only a few alterations at the Conference 
of 1907. 

At both Hague Conferences other conventions and declarations 
dealing with cognate matters for the alleviation of the sufferings 
due to war were adopted. At that of 1899, besides the conven- 
tion relating to the laws and customs of land warfare, there were 
adopted a convention for the adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the principles of the Geneva Convention and three declarations 
relating to methods of slaughter—viz. for the prohibition ‘ of the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons or by other 
similar new methods’ ?; ‘ of the use of projectiles the only object 
of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases’ * ; 
and ‘of the use of bullets which expand or flatten easily in the 


? This was adopted for a period of five years, and was re-adopted at the 
Conference of 1907, but has not been ratified by any of the Great Powers except 
Great Britain and the United States. 

* Ratified without duration. 
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human body, such as bullets with a hard envelope, of which the’ 
envelope does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with 
incisions.’ ¢ 

All these agreements were submitted for revision at the Con- 
ference of 1907, which added, among others which do not here 
concern us, the following to the list of conventions relating to the 
conduct of war after it has been declared: As regards land war- 
fare, a convention concerning the rights and duties of neutral 
Powers and persons in case of war on land ; and as regards naval 
war, conventions relating to (a) the régime of commercial vessels 
at the opening of hostilities; (b) the conversion of commercial 
vessels into men-of-war ; (c) the placing of automatic submarine 
mines of contact; (d) bombardment by naval forces in time of 
war ; (e) restrictions on the exercise of the right of capture in 
maritime warfare ; and (f) the rights and duties of neutral Powers 
as regards maritime warfare generally. 

The object of all these efforts, official as well as unofficial, and 
of all these international conventions has been essentially phil- 
anthropic. To forbid useless injury to the combatant, insist 
on respect for order and law even amid the violence and carnage 
of battle, to lessen the rigours of war for its civilian victims was 
the deliberate purpose of the Governments which signed and have 
ratified the different conventions in question, as they testified in 
the preambles to these conventions. 


II 


All the conventions referred to above contain preambles stating 
their intent and object. In international agreements, as in 
ordinary contracts, a preamble not only affects the scope of the 
agreement as a whole but it binds the parties to a corresponding 
construction of each provision individually. It would not be 
there at all if it did not express the object of the signatories 
and were not intended to be read in conjunction with every one 
of the provisions. I am not stating this as a legal maxim, but 
merely as something inseparable from the nature of human 
reasoning itself. 

To obtain a clear impression of the official view of the objects 
of the conventions in question we cannot do better than follow 
their preambles in their chronological sequence. 

The first of them in order of date, the Geneva Convention of 
1864, states that the Powers signing it were animated by ‘the 
desire within the measure of their ability of mitigating the evils 
inseparable from war, of suppressing its useless hardships, and of 


* Ibid. 
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ameliorating the condition of wounded soldiers on the field of 
battle.’ 

It was overhauled in 1906, when a new preamble added that 
the revised convention was intended to ‘improve and complete’ 
that of 1864. Carrying out the object of the preamble, it 
prescribes that ‘officers and soldiers and other persons officially 
attached to armies’ shall be taken care of as prisoners of war 
‘without distinction of nationality,’ and that after each engage- 
ment the commander in possession of the field shall take measures 
to search for the wounded and prevent any maltreatment or 
pillage. Every provision of the convention, in fact, is concerned 
with the interest of the individual soldier. The Convention of 
1899-1907 for the adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles 
of the Geneva Convention reaffirms that the Powers are ‘alike 
animated by the desire to diminish, as far as depends on them, 
the evils inseparable from warfare.’ 

The next Convention in order of date is the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg (1868), which sets out that an International 
Military Commission had assembled at St. Petersburg ‘ in order 
to examine into the expediency of forbidding the use of certain 
projectiles in time of war between civilised nations,’ and that it 
had ‘ by common agreement fixed the technical limits at which 
the necessities of war ought to yield to the requirements of 
humanity’; that the Governments represented considered ‘ that 
the progress of civilisation should have the effect of alleviating 
as much as possible the calamities of war ; that the only legitimate 
object which States should endeavour to accomplish during war 
is to weaken the military forces of the enemy ; that for this pur- 
pose it is sufficient to disable the greatest possible number of 
men ; that this object would be exceeded by the employment of 
arms which uselessly aggravate the sufferings of disabled men or 
render their death inevitable, and that the employment of such 
arms would, therefore, be contrary to the laws of humanity.’ 
The Declaration therefore forbade the employment of explosive 
projectiles of a weight inferior to 400 grammes. 

The preambles to the three above-cited Hague Declarations 
of 1899 set out that they were inspired by the principles laid down 
in that of St. Petersburg. The Powers represented at the two 
Hague Conferences therefore declared to be on a level with the 
use of explosive bullets not only the use of dum-dum bullets and 
of ‘projectiles which diffuse asphyxiating gases,’ but ‘the dis- 
charging of projectiles and explosives from aircraft.’ 

To 1899 and 1907 belong also the Convention and Regulations 
relating to war on land. The Powers, says the Convention, in 
drawing up the Regulations, were ‘ animated by the desire to serve 
the interests of humanity and the ever-increasing requirements 
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of civilisation’; they thought it ‘important with this object to- 
revise the laws and general customs of war, either with the view 
of defining them more precisely or of laying down certain limits 
for the purpose of modifying their severity as far as possible.’ 
Their provisions, it says, ‘have been inspired by the desire to 
diminish the evils of war, so far as military necessities permit, 
and are destined to serve as general rules of conduct for belli- 
gerents in their relations with each other and with populations.’ 
Though it had not been possible to agree forthwith on provisions 
embracing all the circumstances which occur in practice, it was 
‘not intended by the High Contracting Parties that the cases 
not provided for should, for want of a written provision, be left 
to the arbitrary judgment of the military commanders,’ and until 
a more complete code of the laws of war was issued the High 
Contracting Parties thought it right ‘ to declare that in cases not 
included in the Regulations adopted by them populations and 
belligerents remain under the protection and empire of the prin- 
ciples of international law, as they result from the usages 
established between civilised nations, from the laws of humanity, 
and the requirements of the public conscience.’ Article 3 of the 
Convention adds by way of further emphasis to the preamble 
that ‘the belligerent party who violates the provisions of the said 
Regulations shall be bound, if the case arises, to pay an in- 
demnity, and that it is responsible for all acts done by persons 
forming part of its armed forces.’ 

Of the fifty-six articles composing these Regulations barely a 
dozen do not relate to the protection of the individual soldier or 
civilian. They are based, as the preamble says, on the ‘ interests 
of humanity and the ever-increasing requirements of civilisation.’ 

In the same way the Convention of 1907, relating to bombard- 
ment by naval forces in time of war, states that the Powers con- 
sidered it was of ‘importance to subject bombardment by naval 
forces to general provisions guaranteeing the rights of the inhabi- 
tants and ensuring the preservation of the principal buildings by 
extending to this operation of war, as far as possible, the prin- 
ciple of the Regulations of 1899 with respect to the laws and 
customs of war on land’; and that they were ‘inspired by the 
desire to serve the interests of humanity and to lessen the rigours 
and disasters of war.’ 

Lastly, as regards the ‘employment of submarine mines 
acting automatically by contact,’ the Convention of 1907 on the 
subject upholds ‘the principle of the freedom of sea routes open 
to all nations,’ and declares that ‘if in the present state of things 
the use of submarine mines with automatic contact cannot be 
forbidden, it is important to limit and regulate their use in order 
to restrict the rigours of war and to give, as far as possible, to 
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peaceful navigation the security it has the right to claim in spite 
of the existence of a war.’ 

It is abundantly seen from these preambles that the motives 
of the Conventions I have cited are humanitarian, and that the 
general outcome of them is to render as humane as possible the 
anomalous barbarism of war. 

There are two kinds of cruelties involved in war : the one is 
the collective cruelty necessary to effect its purpose—viz. the 
defeating and capture of the enemy’s armed forces, the isolation 
and starvation of the enemy population to prevent it from obtain- 
ing means to continue the struggle, and in general the doing of 
such things as are calculated to break down the resistance of the 
enemy and force him to accept or sue for peace. In a previous 
article’ I have shown how the German General Staff regarded 
the conduct of war, how it inculcated that humane considerations 
—‘ that is, the sparing of human life and property—can only come 
into play in so far as the nature and object of war permits,’ and 
that ‘ a warring State may employ all methods which promote the 
attainment of its object, subject only to such restraints as it 
imposes on itself in its own interest.’ In the present War we have 
seen this view of warfare amply realised. We have seen floating 
mines strewed over ‘sea routes open to all nations’ without any 
attempt ‘to limit or regulate their use or restrict the rigours 
of war or give peaceful navigation any security ’—far from it. 
We have seen naval forces bombarding sea-coast towns without 
any attempt ‘to guarantee the rights of the inhabitants or to 
ensure the preservation of the principal buildings,’ or any trace of 
a desire ‘to serve the interests of humanity or lessen the disasters 
of war.’ We have seen bombs dropped from aeroplanes over 
harmless villages and peaceful civilian populations, which, instead 
of ‘alleviating as much as possible the calamities of war,’ have 
vastly increased them. And, in general, we have seen no vestige 
of the dominating idea expressed in all these Conventions of 
‘serving the interests of humanity and the ever-increasing re- 
quirements of civilisation,’ or of modifying in any sense whatso- 
ever the ‘severity of war,’ in response to ‘ the requirements of the 
public conscience.’ * 

Ill 


No one who has seen the hospitals of France, seen the ghastly 
shrapnel wounds, seen jaws wrenched off by the mere splinter 
of a shell not larger than a little-finger nail, seen gangrene and 

* ‘Ruthless War and Forbidden Methods,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
December 1914. 
* The traditional spirit of the British soldier has long been one of proud 


disdain for vindictive methods. In this connexion it is a pleasure to read 
Col. F. N. Maude’s articles on the present war. 
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tetanus, seen deaf wards and blind wards, can have the hard -° 
civilian heart which in its ignorance regards the soldier as 
a mere automaton and the treatment he receives as a mere 
matter of business bargaining. The soldier’s wounds and fate 
are a matter for the solicitude of mankind. The soldier merely 
fights as a matter of duty or discipline or in his own defence. 
Political hatred, if he ever has any, soon vanishes after he reaches 
the fighting line, and thenceforward he only feels for the wounded 
man and the prisoner a comrade’s pity. If his imagination is 
capable of roaming, his pity includes the mourners at home for 
sons and brothers and parents, for the boys themselves dragged 
from their homes, their workshops, their fields, their studies, their 
careers, full of hope and health and energy, to be artificially 
destroyed, artificially maimed for life, artificially made blind, deaf 
and dumb. Surely pity for the soldier who is sent to fight for 
the ambition of those who sit at home should rouse the world 
against the gratuitous horror of the present War. The work of 
the Conferences at which the different Conventions, dealt with in 
this article, were signed was prompted by this deep sense of pity 
for the victims of war. 

The upholding of the Hague and other Conventions of which 
I have spoken in this article is not only a belligerent interest but 
an interest of mankind in general. They were drawn up in time 
of peace on behalf of all the nations of the earth ; they are under 
the protection of these nations, and Neutral Powers have as much 
a right to their observance as the Powers in conflict. Have any 
Neutral Powers protested against their violation? . . . Yet not 
to take steps to place on record infringements of them, not em- 
phatically to condemn every evasion of their obligations, is to 
condone practices they have deliberately declared to be banned 
from civilisation, and avow the despicable hypocrisy of their lofty 
appeals to humanitarian principles. 

THOMAS BaRcuay. 


‘SELF-APPOINTED STATESMEN.’ 
To the Editor of the NrinersentH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srz,—If in his letter published in your last number Mr. Wells had 
been content to empty his vials of personal and somewhat petulant abuse 
upon myself for having drawn attention to the pernicious nature of his 
recent writings on political subjects, I should not trouble you for per- 
mission to reply. My article on ‘ Self-Appointed Statesmen,’ published 
in your March number, was not written for the purpose of criticising 
or abusing the gifted romanticist, to whom the British people owe no small 
debt of gratitude. It was written in the sincere and serious belief that 
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the effect of the political articles with which Mr. Wells has been flooding 
the American press for the past six months is calculated seriously to 
prejudice the cause for which Great Britain is fighting. In correcting 
the crudities and emphasising the impossibilities of his views on inter- 
national politics and peace-making, I endeavoured to place those views in 
such a light that Mr. Wells himself might be led to perceive that his 
genius as a romantic idealist incapacitates him from writing usefully, or 
even coherently, on these subjects. 

When Mr. Wells denies the validity of my criticisms on the ground 
that I have resided in China, he is merely irrelevant; but when he charges 
me with having ‘quoted from American papers the abbreviated and 
garbled phrases of cabled despatches as if they were his weighed and 
deliberate sentences’ he compels me to reply. The five quotations 
which I gave from his writings in the New York World, the Chicago 
Tribune, and other American papers, were taken directly from the 
columns of those journals; that is to say, they accurately reproduced the 
text of articles contributed by him to those papers over his signature. If 
they do not represent his opinions, if they represent in fact anything 
but that which he wrote and intended to publish, can he say that he has 
ever repudiated them in the United States? If his present statement 
means anything at all, it means that his opinions have been habitually 
garbled, and his sentences altered in their meaning, in the American 
papers for which he works. If this be so, Mr. Wells had the remedy in 
his own hands months ago; but pending evidence of the fact, I challenge 
him to prove that any single one of the quotations from his 
writings, which were given in my article in the Nineteenth Century, is 
anything but his own work, published to all intents and purposes as he 


originally wrote it.—Yours very truly, 
J. O. P. Brann. 





The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








